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MR. NEWMAN 


Upon a certain day in the year of 
which we have so recently taken 
leave, known in the almanacks as 
the year of grace 1845, a gentleman 
was travelling to Oxford by the Great 
Western. He occupied a seat in one 
of those carriages which, by their 
peculiar division into compartments, 
two four-in-side post coaches,—sepa- 
rated by a window and door,—im- 
mediately suggest to an academic 
observer the appropriate designation 
of a “ Double-First.”. He had not 
glided many miles along that agree- 
able thoroughfare to the west of Eng- 
land, before a casual remark from a 
stranger, who had the advantage of 
being placed opposite to him, intro- 
duced a dialogue upon the current 
topics of the hour. ‘There is no spot 
in which “ news, the manna of a day,” 
descends in so refreshing a shower, 
as over these iron ways. Even 
raillery itself may be endured by 
rail. Under such circumstances, how- 
ever, conversation exercises a very 
summary jurisdiction; the claims of 
public candidates are despatched with 
all the speed of emulation; and 
Bright and Bolingbroke are treated 
with equal freedom. The dialogue 
on this memorable day, which we 
are thus committing to history, pos- 
sessed something of the same auto- 
cratical character. By a natural 
transition from the Pope to Dr. Pusey, 
the name of Mr. Newman came up, 
—his opinions, his talents, his ho- 
hesty. “For my part,” said the tra- 
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veller, kindling with his subject, and 
looking his vis-d-vis full in the face, 
“IT have always believed Mr. New- 
man to be a Jesuit in disguise.” 
What answer the vis-a-vis may have 
returned to this startling declaration, 
—whether, arguing from what had 
been, he might have admitted that 
such things may be again,—or whe- 
ther he would have sunk into the 
corner, overpowered by horror and 
heresy,—we shall never have the 
happy privilege of knowing, or of 
informing our readers; for, at the 
same instant, a face which concen- 
trated the chapel and monastery at 
Littlemore into the opposite glass, 
was slowly and solemnly projected 
through the open window of the 
* double,” and a particularly soft and 
distinct voice uttered these thrilling 
accents: “I would have you, sir, 
to be cautious what you are saying, 
for there is somebody in this carriage 
whom you may not like to hear 
you.” The sound ceased, and the 
apparition vanished, leaving the in- 
habitants of the other double in a 
shudder of amazement and awe, which 
might have been felt by that Homeric 
gentleman, whose curtains were so 
fiercely drawn at night, a great many 
hundred years ago. But our pen Is 
unequal to the effort of painting 
the scene. 

Such is the true story of a 
journey to Oxford, the accuracy of 
which we have the strongest reason 
to be sure of, and which far sur- 
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passes in interest Pope’s narrative of 
a visit to the same university in the 
company of Lintot. The only simi- 
lar occurrence, we remember, that 
can by any possibility be related in 
the same paragraph, is one recorded 
by Byron, and referring to his own 
appearance in type with Mr. Rogers, 
when Larry and Jacky solicited the 
public suffrages together. A gentle- 
man in the Brighton coach, having 
been engaged in the perusal of the 
book, laid it down, when it was taken 
up by a fellow-passenger, who in- 
quired the name of the author. 
“ There are two,” was the mysterious 
reply. ‘* Ay, ay, a joint concern, I 
suppose, summut like Sternhold and 
Hopkins.” The possessor of the vol- 
ume was a friend of the poets. 

The scene in the Double-First re- 
turned vividly to our memory, when 
the recent publication of Mr. Newman 
announced his descent into Popery. 
Could it be possible? Was he a Je- 
suit after all? Had he remained in 
the fortress long enough to under- 
mine the ramparts, and poison the 
water-springs? Had he conciliated 
the garrison, only to betray it? Had 


he now gone over to the enemy, with 
all the advantages of a comrade and 


all the malice of a deserter? Had 
he made himself so familiar with the 
battlements of our church, only to 
lead the storming party of her as- 
sailants ? While these questions kept 
thronging to our lips, the observa- 
tion of a contemporary came under 
our eyes. He concludes some gene- 
ral remarks on the degrees of trust 
to be reposed in the author himself 
“by alluding to one strange, inex- 
plicable, moral phenomenon, which 
to Englishmen at least must wear 
an appearance so unsatisfactory, as 
to supersede much further examina- 
tion. The present volume is a very 
elaborate, studied work, full of re- 
search, bearing proofs of long pre- 
paration; the result of matured 
thought; the conclusions of a course 
of reasoning which can now be traced 
back in Mr. Newman’s writings to 
several years since, during which, we 
now know from authority, he has 
been meditating his recent step. It 
is not the questioning—the anxious, 
wavering questioning of an unde- 
cided mind; but the formal proof 
of a long-weighed conclusion. And 
during all this time where has Mr. 
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Newmanbeen? Inwhatname, andin 
what authority, has he been teaching 
the children of the English church, 
if not by his voice in the pulpit, at 
least by private communication, and 
by his previously published works ? 
His sermons have been read as those 
of a minister of the Church, even 
those which contained the germs of 
the poison which he is now openly 
administering to the Church. His 
reasonings have been listened to, 
have been permitted to find access to 
minds, from which they would have 
been anxiously excluded under the 
present title.” 

These comments, be it remem- 
bered, come from no semi-Dissenter, 
with whom St. Paul’s and the 
Weigh House are equally sacred, 
and Binney and Barrow co-efficient 
authorities. On the contrary, they 
are the sentiments of one of the re- 
presentatives of that large body in 
the Church of England, who think 
that her orders are apostolical, and 
that her Halls and Beveridges knew 
something of the Fathers; who, with 
Hooker, can revere her majestic 
polity; and with Horsley, refuse to 
be scared by the bugbear of purga- 
tory ; who, with the greatest men of 
the brightest times, believe nothing 
to be holy which is not honest; and 
scorn to acknowledge any devo- 
tion to be profitable or sincere which 
grows only in the dark, and is fed 
only by deception. Mr. Newman 
would hese us to believe that his 
conversion rushed upon him with an 
irresistible impetus, while he was 
descending these inclined planes of 
developement. But no, we are wrong. 
It was not until type had imparted 
to his arguments that clear symmetry, 
by which they are recommended to 
the general reader, that the blaze of 
conviction burst full upon his eyes. 
Not by his own, but his printer's 
proofs, was the change to be effected. 
“ When he had got some way in the 
printing, he recognised in himself a 
conviction of the truth of the con- 
clusion, to which the discussion leads, 
so clear as to supersede further deli- 
beration.” Can this statement be 
received for a moment? Is it cre- 
dible? Is it possible? Every un- 
derstanding is undoubtedly open to 
new accessions of light ; and one eye 
perceives some defects in a book, that 
another is unconscious of. Montaigne 
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was accustomed to say that he read in 
Livy what another could not, and that 
Plutarch read there what he did not. 
In like manner, Bolingbroke confessed 
of himself, that he had read at fifty 
what he nevercould find in the same 
book at twenty-five. This we can 
easily comprehend ; for not only does 
the intellectual eye-sight reflect its 
own colours upon the object, but its 
vigour and penetration vary with 
conditions of the moral health. But 
Mr. Newman comes within neither 
exemption. If the theory of deve- 
lopement made him a Romanist, it 
would have made him one in its 
working.* No; the solution of the 
mystery is to be sought and found 
in the book itself. The author has 
furnished the key to the problem. 
At the end of the introduction the 
inquirer will find this sentence, “ It 
would be the work of a life to apply 
the theory of developements so care- 
fully to the writings of the fathers 
and the history of controversies and 
councils, as thereby to vindicate the 
reasonableness of every decree of 
Rome; much less can such an un- 
dertaking be imagined by one who 
IN THE MIDDLE OF HIS DAYS IS BE- 
GINNING LIFE AGAIN.” 

Weentreat our readers to mark these 
words. Where do they occur? Not 
in the preface, not in the postscript, 
not even at the close of the volume, 
where the faint ray of Roman Catho- 
lic sunrise may be supposed to have 
broken upon the pilgrim, then as- 
cending, after so wearisome a jour- 
ney, into the sweet garden and para- 
disiacal atmosphere of indulgences 
and image-worship. In none of those 
positions will this declaration be dis- 
covered. It stands in the beginning 
of the Essay, and that essay, which 
the writer commenced and finished 
according to his own assurance, while 
belonging to the Church of England. 
There can be no mistake here ; the 
meaning of the passage is distinct 
and positive. To become a Romanist 
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is literally to begin life again; to 
begin it with a desecrated Baptism, 
and an inheritance of imposture. 
What shall we say, then, to Mr. 
Newman’s assertion, that “ his first 
act on his own conversion was to offer 
his Work for revision to the proper 
authorities; but the offer was de- 
clined, on the ground that it was 
written, and partly printed, before 
he was a Catholic, and that it would 
come before the reader in a more 
persuasive form, if he read it as the 
author wrote it?” We repeat,—what 
shall we say? What can we say, but 
that the author has been committing 
a fraud upon his reader, and per- 
haps upon himself? When he wrote 
the first page of this way on deve- 
lopement, he was as much an alien 
from the English communion as he 
is at the present moment. He held, 
indeed, nothing of hers, except her 
Fellowship. He may not have been 
a Romanist, but only a sceptie. 
* Possibly,” writes Bishop Taylor in 
his inscription of the Great Exemplar 
to Hatton, “two or three weak or 
interested, fantastic and easy un- 
derstandings, pass from church to 
church upon grounds as weak as 
those for which formerly they did 
dissent ; and the same arguments are 
good, or bad, as exterior accidents, 
or interior appetites, shall deter- 
mine.” In attributing this fantastic 
temperament to Mr. Newman, we 
are not unsupported by the highest 
authority in that splendid city which 
he has so long troubled and infected. 
Bishop Wilberforce was not afraid 
to denounce him, even in the cathe- 
dral of Christ Church, as having 
been borne upon the wings of an 
unbounded scepticism into the bosom 
of an unfathomable superstition. Mr. 
Newman does not hesitate to confess, 
that between Popery and infidelity 
is the only choice ; drawn gradually 
to the grassy margin of the precipice, 
he may have felt the impulse, so 
common to those who gaze down 


* «Tf, then, I am asked, What I believe to be the principal evil of the system 
inculeated by Mr. Newman and his friends?) My answer must be,— disregard of truth, 
and the disregard more dangerous, because it certainly appears to originate in 
their having in the first instance confused their own notions of truth and falsehood, 
both as to their nature and their importance.”—See the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite’s 
very ingenious papers on Modern Hagiology, recently collected in two small volumes, 
and well worthy ofa perusal, for their argument, their directness, and plain speaking ; 
not to mention an irony which sometimes proves highly effective, though occasionally, 


perhaps, carried a little too far. 
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into an abyss, to plunge into it; 
but, scared back again 7 the ap- 
palling darkness beneath, he caught 
at Romanism. Will it hold him? 
We doubt it. For what Romanism 
is it, which this unhappy person has 
grasped in kis plunge, and now seeks 
to recommend openly to the hopeful 
youth of England? Is it that Ro- 
manism which strikes out its roots 
into the early seed-land of Christen- 
dom; and whose boughs have truly 
sheltered some of the noblest spirits 
who fought, or perished, for patriot- 
ism or virtue? Is it the system of 
faith that sweetened the temper of 
Fisher, or endears to the affection 
of all time the beautiful piety of 
More? which woke the eloquence 
of Bossuet, and wasted the bloom 
from the cheek of Pascal? It is 
none of these. It is German infi- 
delity communicated in the music 
and perfume of St. Peter’s;—it is 
Strauss in the garment and rope of 
the Franciscan. It is a system which 
offers no insurmountable difficulty 
to the producer, because, in the aaele 
of Horsley, it is a system of his own 
making. 

These complaints are uttered in no 
bitterness of controversy. We write 
them with sorrow and pain, though 
the vehemence of Pascal might well 
be pardoned, when Escobar is alive 
again. We know how admirably it 
has been said by Donne, that chen 
God gave a flaming sword to cherubims 
in Paradise, they guarded the place, 
but the sword killed none, wounded 
none; and that, in like manner, God 
gives to his servants zeal to guard 
their station and integrity of religion, 
but not to wound or deface any man. 
May we never forget the allegory 
and its lesson! Let every available 
apology be tendered for one, who 
manifests so little disposition to apo- 
logise for himself. No eye becomes 
dim or confused at once. It is the 
result of continued derangement of 
the constitution. So may Mr. New- 
man have weakened the intellectual 
eyesight, not only by the disordered 
functions of the moral frame, but by 
protracted labours in the dark mines 
and heavy air of papal theology. 
Nay, we will even give him the ad- 
vantage of Johnson’s remark on 
Burnet, and think that he has not 
told falsehoods with intention; but 
that prejudice, or scepticism, de- 
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terred him from recognising the truth 
when he saw it. That he will adhere 
to his theory for a season, now that 
he has launched it, is naturally to be 
expected. The French essayist had 
looked into the heart, when he said, 
** Toule opinion est assez forte pour 
se faire épouser au prix de la vie.” 

It was one of the many forcible 
sayings of Atterbury to his most 
celebrated friend, that he hated to 
see a book gravely written, and in 
all the forms of argumentation, that 
proves nothing and says nothing,— 
the only object of which is to occa- 
sion a general distrust of our own 
faculties, to unsettle our conclusions 
and bewilder our vision, until the 
reader is driven to doubt whether 
it be possible, in any case, to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood, the 
good from the evil, the beautiful 
from the coarse; whether, in fact, 
the Lutheran be more a Christian 
than the Arian, Cesar a braver sol- 
dier than Horace, or Pope a nobler 

*t than Pomfret. Now, of Mr. 

vewman’s essay, in whatever degree 
the other objections of Atterbury may 
be able to attach themselves, it can- 
not, with the slightest show of jus- 
tice, be affirmed, that it says nothing. 
Throughout 450 very closely printed 
pages, the learning and ingenuity of 
the writer are kept in constant mo- 
tion; and cloud after cloud of so- 
phism is subjected to the embrace of 
a genius, singularly vigorous, lively, 
and productive. ‘That the offspring 
inherit some of the unsubstantial 
elements of their creation, will excite 
surprise in none who reflect upon 
their composition. 

And, perhaps, of all the subjects 
which the author endeavours to de- 
molish, not one engages so much of 
his attention as that religious desig- 
nation which is known as Protestant. 
Almost from the very first page of 
the book, the attack upon Protestant- 
ism begins. Whatever be historical 
Christianity, we are assured that it is 
not the religion of Protestants. Again 
(p. 6), the Protestant is said to be com- 
pelled to allow, that if such a system 
as he would introduce, “ ever existed 
in early times, it has been clean swept 
away as if by a deluge, suddenly, si- 
athe, and without memorial; by a 
deluge coming in a night, and utterly 
soaking, rotting, heaving up, and 
hurrying off every yestige of what it 
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found in the Church.” This is only 
a weak specimen of the hard things 
which Protestantism has to submit to 
in the course of 400 pages. It is 
quite melancholy to see how naked 
and defenceless the objector turns it 
out, to brave the hail, and wind, and 
snow ; with not a shed to shelter its 
penury and starvation, amid all the 
sumptuous architecture of develope- 
ment. Now, we wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that in using the 
word Protestant, we are not identify- 
ing ourselves with those well-mean- 
ing, but not particularly well-in- 
formed gentlemen, who deliver his- 
torical mistakes, with such vehement 
seriousness, to a tumult of bonnets, 
or drive over the May streams of 
Exeter Hall, before a hurricane of 
pocket - handkerchiefs. We under- 
stand the word in the sense in which 
Bishop ‘Taylor understood it, when 
he affirmed of the Church of Eng- 
land, that “ Catholic is her name, and 
Protestant her surname ;” when, in 
the preface to his excellent devotions 
at Golden Grove, he said, “ Let us 
secure that our young men be good 
Christians, it is easy to make them 
good Protestants.” In the sense in 
which the late admirable Mr. Davi- 
son employed the word, when re- 
marking of Taylor, that he had an 
absolute and independent grasp “ of 
Protestant principles ;” in the sense 
in which Bishop Hall accepted it, 
when he summoned believers in ge- 
neral to have no peace with Rome; 
in the sense of our Articles and our 
Liturgy. Catholic is our name, and 
Protestant our surname ; we acknow- 
ledge the Homilies and the Prayer- 
Book, not the Evangelical Alliance 
and Dr. Leifchild. And of the faith 
of this Catholic Protestant Church, 
the famous rule of Vincentius fur- 
nishes a concise and a just interpre- 
tation; it holds what has been held 
always, every where, and by all. Mr. 
Newman, of course, attacking the 
rule, because it confirms the English 
Church, and overthrows the Roman. 
He accordingly finds insurmountable 
difficulties in rendering it available. 
He formerly professed a different 
opinion. He could once describe it 
as being not of a mathematical, or 
demonstrative, but of a moral cha- 
racter; and, therefore, requiring 
practical judgment and good sense 
to apply it. He was plain and forci- 
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ble then, he is mystical and weak 
now. The rule of Vincentius, like 
every canon in literature, in science, 
or in art, demands judgment in its 
employment. Will the most admir- 
able telescope act upon the landscape 
or the planet, if the proper elevation 
or depression be not obtained ? Could 
Herschell discover a star, if lume 
directed the glass ? 

When Goldsmith presumed on one 
occasion to differ from Johnson, he 
was interrupted by this vehement 
objurgation, “ Nay, sir, why should 
not you think what every body else 
thinks?” Goldsmith was unconsci- 
ously silenced by the rule of Vincen- 
tius. Literary history swarms with 
illustrations. Virgil has been ele- 
vated to the throne of Latin poetry 
by the acclamation of criticism; yet 
Scaliger considered him inferior to 
Lucan. Among descriptive pocts, 
Thomson has been regarded as the 
most attractive, yet he only excited 
the scorn of Walpole. Lycidas is 
the delight of every poetical heart ; 
yet Johnson thought death in a sur- 
feit of bad taste—a reasonable retri- 
bution for a repeated perusal. What 
then? Is not the neid, after all, 
the most precious of Latin poems ? 
and are not the Seasons delightful 
transcripts of nature? and is not 
Milton’s Elegy worthy to be bound 
up with Paradise Lost? Certainly ; 
each and all deserve their fame. The 
rule of Vincentius binds them to- 
gether. Always, every where, and 
by all, their grace, and fancy, and 
truthfulness, have been acknow- 
ledged ; and the corrupt taste of Sca- 
liger, the contempt of Walpole, and 
the prejudices of Johnson, no more 
weaken the universal and potential 
reputation of the authors, than the 
election of a member of parliament 
is affected, by the indignant opposi- 
tion of those voters who expected to 
be bribed ; or the sermon of the 
preacher is shorn of its eloquence 
by the disapproval of the beadle, 
who received notice in the morning 
to relinquish his hat. 

Now, in despite of all the vehe- 
ment arguments, with which the Ro- 
man besiegers seek to beat down this 
admirable breast-work of Catholic- 
Protestantism, we entertain no doubt 
whatever of its capacity of resist- 
ance and permanence. Of those great 
central doctrines which our Church 
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holds and teaches, we affirm, without 
hesitation, that they have been held 
always, every where, and by all. 
Remembering Mr. Newman’s own 
caution, that this rule is not demon- 
strative or mathematical, but moral, 
and therefore requiring discrimina- 
tion and good sense in its application, 
we trace up to immediate contact 
with the Apostles and earliest mis- 
sionaries of the Faith, our orders of 
ministers, our discipline and unity, 
our form of worship, our doctrines 
and creeds. We prove that the Eng- 
lish, like the primitive, is a Trini- 
tarian Church. The corrupted Nature 
of man, the new life of Regeneration, 
its communication in Baptism, sacra- 
mental Grace, justification by Faith, 
the omnipotence of the Cross, thesanc- 
tification by the Spirit ;—these are 
central doctrines, and orbs of glory 
diffusing light and warmth over the 
entire system of the Gospel, which 
our Church teaches; and not only 
teaches, but follows back through 
the fathers of the first and se- 
cond centuries, and asserts to have 
had from the beginning an universal 
admission; to haye been received 
always, every where, and by all. And 
we consider the rule of Vincentius, 
thus applied, to be no more mutilated 
by heresy here, or scepticism there, 
than we admit the genius of Virgil 
to be humbled by the preference of 
Scaliger, or the music of Milton to 
be jarred out of tune by the growl 
of Johnson. 

But it does not answer the Ro- 
manising mission of Mr. Newman 
to admit the completeness of Re- 
velation. “As to Christianity, con- 
sidering the unsystematic character 
of its inspired Tountente, and the 
all but silence of contemporary his- 
tory, if we attempt to determine its 
one original profession, undertaking, 
or announcement, we shall be re- 
duced to those eclectic and arbitrary 
decisions which have in all ages been 
so common.”* Gibbon seems to be 
a favourite with this writer; and if we 
rightly remember, he calls him our 
only Church historian; but really 
this sneer at the Gospel is almost too 
plain. The philosopher of Lausanne 
would have shaped it into a more 
harmonious sentence of mystery. 
Of course it will startle ordinary 


* Essay on Developement, p. 66, 
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Christians, to be told that the 
one original profession, undertak- 
ing, or announcement of their holy 
Faith, cannot be ascertained from 
any direct or internal testimony. 
The Bible is to be a blank, until it 
has been illuminated into a missal; 
the form of godliness is a mutilation 
anda wreck, until it has been mould- 
ed into symmetry by the artistical 
handicraft of Councils; the Cross 
and Expiation, the Resurrection and 
Beatification, the Life of Probation, 
and the Season of Judgment ;—no- 
thing is clear; every thing is con- 
fused. Religion is lifeless, the Gos- 
pel is a chaos ; and our single method 
of interpreting the Epistle of St. 
Peter is by the paraphrase of his 
Successor; and the Vatican contains 
the only serviceable key to the 
cypher of St. John. 

But if that numerous class who, 
unfavoured by the visions of Mr. 
Newman, are called by him “ ordi- 
nary Christians,” continue to inquire 
how it is that inspired documents, 
such as the Holy Scriptures, do not 
at once determine a doctrine without 
further trouble, their scruples are 
thus removed :— 


“They were intended to create an 
idea, and that idea is not in the sacred 
text, but in the mind of the reader, and 
the question is, whether that idea is com- 
municated to him, in its completeness 
and minute accuracy, on its first appre- 
hension, or expands in his heart and 
intellect, and comes to perfection in the 
course of time. Nor could it be main- 
tained, without extravagance, that the 
letter of the New Testament, or of any 
assignable number of books, comprises 
a delineation of all possible forms which 
a divine message will assume when sub- 
mitted to a multitude of minds.” 


Now we say nothing here of the 
frame of thought that could venture 
to classify Christianity among the 
fine arts, and try its Author by the 
rules of criticism. The impiety is 
not ours, we have only to expose its 
fraud. Of the gradual growth and 
expansion of religious truths on a 
mind disposed by God's grace to 
receive, and by God's blessing to 
mature them, no person will presume 
to express a doubt. Nay, rather 
every tongue will join in proclaiming 
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the joyful reality. In hours of lone- 
liness and suffering, in vigils of 
sickness or sorrow, in the desolation 
of distant lands and amid the aban- 
donment or ruin of whatever is dear 
and precious to the heart—oh! then 
it is that the promises of the Gospel, 
and the consolations of Faith, and 
the hopes of Apostles, return upon 
the heart with light, and bloom, and 
fragrancy, and strength, of which it 
had hitherto been unconscious. 
Every declaration of a Prophet, every 
recollection of an Evangelist, every 
song of a Psalmist, seems to expand 
and brighten into new revelations of 
loveliness, of joyfulness, and of gra- 
titude. Before the earnest, lingering, 
believing eye of the lowly and sincere 
disciple, every jewel in the breast- 
plate of Righteousness appears to 
give an answer in hues of lustre, 
beauty, and fulness, never revealed 
before. 

If you call these clearer views of 
truth by the name of developements, 
we shall not litigate the question. 

Again, the whole Providential inter- 
course of the Divine Founder with his 
church has partaken of a progressive 
character, and has been so regarded 
by the greatest theologians of ancient 
and modern times. But not to go 
beyond our own vineyard, we find 
one of its skilfulest dressers speaking 
of the Hebrew people as receiving 
the teaching of holy truth in single 
rays; and comparing the spirit of 
manifestation that was given to them 
to the germ ofa vine or the bud of 
arose; “ plain indices and significa- 
tions of life, and principles of juice 
and sweetness, but yet scarce out of 
the doors of their causes.”* In the 
infancy of sacred knowledge they 
received only slight rudiments of 
spiritual instruction, and were put 
into the catechism of religion. 

But as years after years rolled on, 
and the Divine Presence made that 
[lebrew people a lighted temple in 
the darkness of the world, and from 
the lips of prophets and men of 
spiritual might, His Oracles and 
Messages were sent forth into the 
shadows and twilight, we cannot but 
perceive the future, not less than the 
present, to have been the object of 
His legislation. ‘Those truths, it has 
been well said, which they pro- 
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claimed, presented a front “ not 
merely to the lies of their own day, 
but of every later age as well.” The 
Bible was not to pass through con- 
tinual revisions, and keep for ever 
reappearing with emendations and a 
new title-page. It was printed for 
ever in those types which the Author 
had chosen ; and it was endowed with 
the capacity of adapting its lessons 
to every variation of temperament, 
of intellect, and of climate. Simple 
with the simple, it was, nevertheless, 
to be mighty with the powerful; 
stooping to the humblest, and tower- 
ing above the proudest ; full of meek- 
ness and forbearance in the cottages 
of the poor, and by the pillow of the 
penitent ; but where the strong man 
of sin keeps his goods, descending to 
the pillage, the strongest of the 
strong; and, as it has ever been, so 
will it always be. We have entire 
confidence that Truth will remain, 
in the language of Bacon, “a hill 
not to be commanded ;” and that 
those Scriptures, which are Scrip- 
tures of very truth, shall shew 
themselves a hill which shall never 
be commanded, but rather itself com- 
manding all other heights and emi- 
nences of the spiritual and intellectual 
world; and the thought of Bacon 
had been taken up or reborn by one 
who lived among the noblest of 
English heroes in all the chivalrous 
warfare and exploits of genius. He, 
too, looked upon the Bible as con- 
taining passages which, almost desti- 
tute of immediate application to a 
present, might be intended, by a Pro- 
vidential foresight, to expand into 
wisdom and admonition for a future, 
age. We allude to that great vir- 
tuoso, as Evelyn called him, Robert 
Boyle. However deep science may 
dig her mines into the mysteries of 
the universe, and bring up the wis- 
dom of her subterranean discoveries ; 
however she may educate the ele- 
ments into submission to her service, 
and wrest from them secrets service- 
able to man; however literature may 
grow in stature and ripen in capacity ; 
or however widely civilisation may 
enlarge the desires, or increase the 
luxuries, or refine the taste, of the 
human family, we believe that the 
developing process of Revelation 
will keep pace with them all; grow- 


* See Bishop Taylor, Of the Spirit of Grace, Part II. 
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ing with their growth, strengthening 
with their strength. Mature in the 
infancy and vigour, and not old in 
the decrepitude and death of ‘Time. 
Yes, however unpleasing such doc- 
trine may be to the young and in- 
trepid followers of Mr. Newman, 
either halting at Romanism, or pre- 
cipitated, by so many daring plunges, 
into infidelity :-— 


** Purpurei cristis juvenes, auroque 
corusci ;” 


we cannot cease to utter the same 
declaration, and to affirm that, as at 
the beginning, so at the end, the 
Gospel will continue to be in ad- 
vance of the age; a science always 
being learned and never acquired ; 
perpetually opening new wonders, 
which also unfold into other mani- 
festations. But it is a peculiarity of 
all these, that they send back the 
beholder to the elements; always 
going forward, he is always going 
backward ; and, therefore, we think 
the preacher did well in asserting, 
that 

“ There is a sense in which there is 
no getting beyond the alphabet of Christ- 
ianity ; that alphabet will always be be- 
yond us ; any one of its letters being, as 
a mighty hieroglyphic, which the prayer- 
ful student may partially decypher, but 
the more accomplished scholar never 
thoroughly expound. * * * ‘The 
heights and depths of Christian doctrine 
are but the first elements expanded: the 
simple truths are the germs of the mys- 
terious ; and it is the little cloud which 
at length spreads, like that seen by the 
Prophet's servant, into an impenetrable 
vast, though only that it may refresh and 
fertilise the earth.’”’* 


Nor will the following remarks 
upon this most interesting subject 
be read without gratification and 
improvement; they occur in the 
recent very eloquent Hulsean Lec- 
tures of Mr. Trench :— 


** Now, doubtless, there is a true idea 
of Scriptural developements, which has 
always been recognised, to which the 
great fathers of the Church have set 
their seal, and it is this, that the Church, 
informed and quickened by the Spirit of 
God, more and more discovers what in 
Holy Scripture is given her ; but it is not 
this, that she unfolds by an independent 
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power any thing further therefrom. She 
has always possessed what she now pos. 
sesses of doctrine and truth, only not 
always with the same distinctness of 
consciousness. She has not added to 
her wealth, but she has hecome more and 
more aware of that wealth ; her dowry 
has remained always the same, but that 
dowry was so rich and so rare, that only 
little by little she has counted over and 
taken inventory and stock of her jewels, 
She has consolidated her doctrine, com- 
pelled thereto by the provocation of ene. 
mies, or induced to it by the growing 
sense of herown needs. She hus brought 
together utterances in Holy Writ, and 
those which apart were comparatively 
barren, when thus married, when each 
had thus found its complement in the 
other, have been fruitful to her. Those 
which apart meant little to her, have been 
seen to mean much when thus brought 
together and read each by the light of the 
other; and in these senses she has en. 
larged her dominion, while her dominion 
has become largertoher,. * * * 

** We do not object to, rather we fully 
acknowledge, the theory of the develope- 
ment of religious ‘Truth so stated. We 
no more object than we do to a Nicene 
Creed following up and enlarging an 
Apostolic, which rather we gladly and 
thankfully receive as a rich addition to 
our heritage. But that Nicone Creed, in 
the same manner, contains no new truths 
which the Church has added to her stock 
siace the earlier was composed, though 
it may be some which she has brought 
out with more distinctness to herself and 
to her children, as it contains broader 
and more accurately guarded statements 
of the old. But the essential in this pro- 
gress of truth is, that the latter is always 
as truly found in Scripture as the earlier, 
—not as easy to discover, but, when 
discovered, as much carrying with it its 
own evidence; and then, not in some 
obscure hint and germ, putting one in 
mind of an inverted pyramid, so small 
the foundation, so vast and overshadow. 
ing the superstructure.’ t 


Such a theory of developement all 
men must acknowledge. What, in 
truth, is the fruit of learned investi- 
gation and hallowed meditation dur- 
ing a period of 1500 years—the gold 
of the fathers, the costly wisdom of 
English eloquence in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the saga- 
cious scrutiny of criticism, ancient 
and modern—what is it all, but the 
exposition of Scripture truth? Thus 


* Mr. Melvill, Sermons on the Less Prominent Facts of Scripture. 


+ Trench’s Hulsean Lectures, p. 97. 
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Pearson's illustration of the Creed 
and Paley’s history of St. Paul are 
both developements, and they are so 
because they bring prominently out 
into the gaze of men facts and doc- 
trines which really do exist, and re- 
quire only combination and induction 
to give them irresistible force and 
impression. It is quite different with 
the pretended developements of 
Popery. When these are not cor- 
ruptions, they are certainly inven- 
tions; when they are not distortions 
of the tree, they are grafts into it. 
The worship of the Virgin Mary is 
not only unsanctioned by every 
passage of the New ‘Testament, but 
the impious probability of such an 
event seems never to have presented 
itself to the minds of the Evangelists. 
It was, however, very important to 
discover some scriptural countenance 
for the key-stone of the Romish 
superstition. Accordingly, Mr. New- 
man assumed the cults to be a true 
developement of an incident at the 
marriage at Cana. In his latest work 
he takes this for granted; his in- 
genious proof of it had been pre- 
viously given in the sermons on sub- 
jects of the day, in which the mem- 
bers of a Protestant university were 
taught, by a clergyman of a Pro- 
testant Church, to perceive “ the pre- 
sent influence and power of the mother 
of God.” But hear the interpreta- 
tion. “ Observe, He said to [lis 
mother, ‘ What have I to do with 
thee? Mine hour is not come.’ 
Perhaps this implies, that when Ilis 
hour was come, then He would have 
to do with her again as before; and 
such really seems to be the meaning 
of the passage.” And such daring 
travestie of the inspired narrative 
was suffered to pass without rebuke 
in the home of sound learning and 
religious education, w Hammond 
meditated and Usher preached ! 

But Mr. Newman shall state, in 
his own words, the nature of this 
developing theory, which is to ac- 
complish what erudition and elo- 
quence have hitherto failed in per- 
forming, and shew that Romanism is 
in harmony with Revelation. His 
essay is directed, as we are told, to- 
wards the solution— 

“Of the difficulty which lies in the 
way of using the testimony of our most 
natural informant concerning the doctrine 
and worsbip of Christianity ; viz., the 
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history of 1800 years. The view on 
which it is written has at all times, per- 
haps, been implicitly adopted by theo- 
logians, and, I believe, has been recently 
illustrated by several distinguished 
writers of the Continent, such as De 
Maistre and Mohler; viz., that the in. 
crease and expansion of the Christian 
Creed Ritual, and the variations that 
have attended the process in the case of 
individual writers and churches, are the 
necessary attendants on any philosophy 
or polity which takes possession of the 
intellect and heart, and has had any wide 
or extended dominion; that, from the 
nature of the human mind, time is neces- 
sary for the full comprehension and per- 
fection of great ideas ; and that the high- 
est and most wonderful truths, though 
communicated to the world once for all 
by inspired teachers, would not be com. 
prehended all at once by the recipients, 
but, as received and transmitted by minds 
not inspired and through media which 
were human, have required only the longer 
time and deeper thought for their full 
elucidation. ‘this may be called the 
Theory of Developements.”—P. 27. 

Now in this exposition of a theory 
there is little, at the first glance, to 
censure in the gencral spirit and ten- 
dency, or, more properly speaking, 
in the abstract signification of it. 
The assertion that the constitution of 
the mind demands periods of time 
for the full comprehension and per- 
fection of great ideas, is so obviously 
in accordance with all experience, 
that, instead of a novelty, it is only a 
truism. The history of Genius is a 
commentary on the maxim. Onr 
eyes travel back to the rising of the 
star by the luminous path it has 
kindled during its journey into our 
horizon. We are sometimes tempted 
to estimate the influence of Shak- 
speare among his contemporaries by 
the splendour which his poetry sheds 
upon ourselves. But it should be 
remembered, that this clear and bril- 
liant atmosphere of opinion, in which 
we now contemplate his beauty, has 
been produced by the gradual in- 
fluence of his own vital energy and 
heat, transfused by slow degrees and 
effluxes of radiance into the cold and 
colourless mists by which his genius 
was for a long time enveloped. The 
same remark would be true of Mil- 
ton. It was only after many pauses, 
with long intervals of gloom, that 
the darkness finally rolled away from 
his Garden, and the bloom of his 
Paradise was felt upon the breeze. 
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Reynolds, by continued meditation 
absorbing into his own perception 
the divine graces of Raffaelle, is 
a corresponding example in art. 
With reference, therefore, to the in- 
tellectual application of the theory, 
we do not complain of its author; 
but when we find it employed upon 
Religion, when we are assured that 
every peculiarity of Romanism so 
far from being an accretion, a dis- 
tortion, or even a supplement, is only 
a developement, we are entitled to 
ask for some certain means of dis- 
tinguishing such a_ transformation 
when we see it. And Mr. Newman 
has provided tests for that purpose, 
of which we will specify one or two 
of the most important. The first is 
supplied by the analogy of physical 
growth, it being necessary that the 
developed form should correspond in 
parts and proportions to the rudi- 
mental—the adult to the infant. 
The wing of the bird becomes 
stronger, but it never changes into a 
fin; unity of type is, therefore, the 
most “obvious characteristic of a 
faithful developement.” But the 
author had no sooner made this ad- 
mission, than he perceived its fatal 
consequences to his own argument, 
and immediately prepared to ward 
them off. A developement may ad- 
mit of variation. “The fledged bird 
differs from its rudimental form in 
the egg; the butterfly is the de- 
velopement, but not, in any sense, 
the image of the grub.” ‘This ex- 
pedient of variation is worked with 
rare subtlety and talent, but the 
gulf cannot be crossed upon it. ‘The 
torrent will soon bear away the 
bridge. Ingenuity may build it up 
again, with new artifices of support ; 
but it cannot stand; and if Roman- 
ism has no other means of keeping 
up a direct intercourse with the 
primitive ages of faith, she must be 
contented to put out to sea again, and 
endeavour to reach the harbour 
through all the perils and difficulties 
of tradition and infallibility. 

But we are informed that a true 
developement may be described as 
one conservative of the course of the 
developement that preceded it, “which 
is that developement, and something 
besides — an addition which illus- 
trates, and not obscures, corrobo- 
rates, not corrects, the body of 
thought from which it proceeds.” 
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And this of Romanism! And men, 
“ordinary Christians,” and in the 
possession only of those ordinary 
gifts of understanding known as 
common sense, are to receive the in- 
vocation of saints as the conservative 
developement of the doctrine of Me- 
diation, purgatory of Baptism, and 
celibacy of the Sacraments. They 
have no choice. “You must accept 
the whole or reject the whole; re- 
duction does but enfeeble, and am- 
putation mutilate.” (P. 155.) 

Let us for a moment make a fa- 
miliar application of one of these 
tests, and see how a developement 
may be conservative of the thing de- 
veloped. It may be truly said that 
the rich light of an autumnal even- 
ing, filling the woods with many- 
coloured shadows, is a diffusion of 
the ray that gilded the boughs in the 
morning; and the tree, with its 
gnarled trunk, and massy umbrage, 
and far-spreading gloom, is the na- 
tural growth and expansion of the 
sapling that a century before cast a 
reflection of a span’s width over the 
warm grass, as it swayed to and fro 
in the breeze of summer; and the 
river, flowing in a broad surface 
of crystal to the distant sca, is truly 
the confluence of many streams all 
kindred of the same lone spring far 
up in the green retirements of pas- 
toral hills ; and the autumnal twilight 
of evening, the glimmering branches 
of the tree, and the majestic tide of 
the river, are so many enlargements 
of original types, each conservative 
of the nature of its original, only 
imparting to it a wider diffusion and 
an enlarged energy, and therefore 
coming under the definition of De- 
velopement. But take the contrary 
view, and suppose the purple flush, 
that called up the lark to matins, to 
disappear in storm and rain; the 
tree to be interlaced, encumbered, 
and choked by parasitical plants, and 
mouldering into decay by the cor- 
rosion of insects; and the river to 
be not only discoloured by the soil 
through which it has flowed, but ren- 
dered impure by artificial springs, 
designedly set running into its cur- 
rent. Is not the character of each 
altogether altered? The peculiarity 
of a developement is gone, and that 
of a corruption — in its place. 
The beautiful light is not recog- 
nised in the yapour and tempest, nor 
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the tree in its distortion and rotten- 
ness, nor the mountain-spring in the 
discolonred and infected river. 

And if our test be applied to the 
faith which Romanism produces as 
that which was once delivered to the 
saints, we think that it will be found 
not less demonstrative. For, once 
more taking up those examples which 
we have submitted to its agency, let 
the ray of sunrise behind the hills 
represent the early gleam of the 
spiritual Day-Spring, slowly ascend- 
ing over the dark mountains; and 
let the mellower and fuller light of 
Evangelic and Apostolic message and 
commentary be the illumination that 
filled the dark recesses of Paganism 
with beauty ; and let the tree, spread- 
ing into verdant amplitude, indicate 
that growth of Gospel-doctrine which 
was to cover the human race with 
the shadow of its boughs; and let 
the river become the emblem of that 
sacramental stream of Grace on 
which the Holy Spirit moves, quick- 
ening and sanctifying the waters for 
the restoration and cure of wounded 
souls. Under each of these aspects 
we recognise the lineaments of the 
primitive type ; each is conservative 
of its original. ‘The scattered beams 
have converged into orbs and melted 
into atmosphere ; the seed is lost in 
the tree, that yet retains all the 
properties of vigour, and fruitful- 
ness, and beauty, which that germ 
of vegetation at first communicated ; 
and the river is equally clear, only 
with a fuller current and a deeper 
channel. 

But examine the same objects in 
the interpretation of Romanism, 
prove them by the same test, mea- 
sure them by the same standard, re- 
solve them into the same elements. 
What is the result? You perceive 
the Day-Spring, indeed, but the 
spiritual is contrasted with the arti- 
ficial light; you have the sun with 
the farthing candle flaring up at it; 
you have the tree of sacred truth, 
but trained into distortion, choked 
and decaying, flaunting with stream- 
ers, and offering in its leaves no 
blessed healing for the nations; you 
have the stream of sacramental 
grace, but no longer preserving the 
purity of its source, no longer the 
“river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God.” Mr. Newman’s own defi- 
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nition (p. 63) is completely fulfilled ; 
and if “the corruption of an idea is 
that state of a developement which 
undoes its previous advances,” then 
is Romanism, in all its intricate mul- 
tiplicity of ritual and doctrines, only 
one vast corruption of the perfect 
and luminous idea of Christianity. 
Nor should we lose any advantage 
by accepting the more amplified de- 
finition which the writer furnishes a 
little further on, and admitting that 
“every developement is to be consi- 
dered a corruption, which obscures or 
prejudices its essential idea, or which 
disturbs the laws of developement 
which constitute its organisation, or 
which reverses its course of develope- 
ment.” 

It is needless to specify any more of 
Mr. Newman's tests. ‘halk is it by 
these, or such as these, that the 
purity of Romish gold and Romish 
jewels is to be ascertained and esta- 
blished ? If it be, is there any well- 
informed and honest member of that 
Communion who will abide by the 
result? If supplications to the Vir- 
gin as a mediator, almost as a deity, 
do not prejudice the essential idea of 
the one Intercessor, and disturb the 
whole organisation of Christianity— 
if the belief in the atoning influence 
of penance do not altogether reverse 
the course of developement in the 
universal Satisfaction of the Cross— 
if the setting a premium upon sin in 
the dispensation of indulgences and 
the sale of absolution, be not, in the 
strictest sense of the word, an undoing 
of the previous advances of that idea 
of Christianity which confronts every 
crime with the stern eye of a judg- 
ment to come—Ir each and all of 
these instances be not a prejudice, a 
reversing, and an undoing of the 
original truth, then, indeed, has the 
holy sun of Scripture risen and 
shone in vain; then in vain has the 
eyesight been healed by spiritual 
ointment. The whole landscape of 
divine history swims and wavers ; 
the nerve of vision is diseased ; and, 
instead of accurately distinguishing 
objects, we are only able, by looking 
up, to see men, as trees, walking. 

But there is another argument 
which it is now the practice to urge 
upon the ear with every artifice of 
vehemence and persuasion, and that 
is, the unity and harmony of Popery. 
We might appeal to every visitor of 
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foreign climes to state the effect of 
this unity and harmony upon his 
own feelings. When that accom- 
plished person, whose epitaph, in 
Richmond Church, records him to 
have been the chosen friend of one of 
our dearest poets, was at length 
enabled to make his long-desired 
journey to France, his road led him 
to Amiens. It was a lovely summer 
morning when he rose to survey the 
magnificent cathedral of that city. 
But what a scene met his eye! He 
found, as he said, a thousand dif- 
ferent kinds of devotion going for- 
ward at the same time at different 
altars and in different chapels, little 
bells of various tones perpetually 
tinkling,—in short, he declared that 
the Boulevards subsequently put him 
very much in mind of it, and that 
the exterior of French life was the 
aptest emblem of their religious in- 
teriors. Both were alike picturesque, 
changeable, showy, and superficial. 
And this beholder was no common 
idler—ignorant or irreligious ; but a 
Christian and a gentleman, a clergy- 
man and a scholar. Who has not 
felt the same sensations? ‘Who has 
not sighed over the developements of 
Christianity ? 

These difficulties have not affected 
the expounder of this new theory, 
and no passages of his book are more 
instinct with life, or more glowing 
with eloquence, than those in which 
he weaves all the hypothetical beau- 
ties of Romanism into one crowning 
panegyric. The following is a happy 
example :— 


“Tf there be a form of Christianity 
now in the world which is accused of 
gross superstition, of borrowing its rites 
and customs from the heathen, and of 
ascribing to forms and ceremonies an 
occult virtue,—a religion which is con. 
sidered to burden and enslave the mind 
by its requisitions, to address itself to 
the weak-minded and ignorant, to be 
supported by sophistry and imposture, 
and to contradict reason and exalt mere 
irrational faith,—a religion which im- 
presses on the serious mind very distress- 
ing views of the guilt and consequences 
of sin, sets upon the minute acts of the 
day one by one their definite value for 
praise or blame, and thus casts a grave 
shadow over the future,—a religion which 
holds up to admiration the surrender of 
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wealth, and disables serious persons from 
enjoying it if they would,—a religion, the 
doctrines of which, be they good. or bad, 
are to the generality of men unknown ; 
which is considered to bear on its very 
surface signs of folly and falsehood so 
distinct, that a glance suffices to judge of 
it, and careful examination is prepos- 
terous ; which is felt to be so simply bad 
that it may be calumniated at hazard and 
at pleasure, it being nothing but ab- 
surdity to stand upon the accurate dis- 
tribution of its guilt among its particular 
acts, or painfully to determine how far 
this or that story is literally true, what 
must be allowed in candour, or what is 
improbable, or what cuts two ways, or 
what is not proved, or what may be 
plausibly defended,—a religion such that 
men look at a convert to it, with a feeling 
which no other sect raises, except Ju- 
daism, Socialism, or Mormonism ; with 
cutiosity, fear, suspicion, disgust, as the 
case may be ; as if something strange had 
befallen bim; as if he had had an ini 
tiation into a dreadful mystery, and had 
come into communion with dreadful in- 
fluences; as if he were now one of a 
confederacy which claimed him, absorbed 
him, stripped him of his personality, re- 
duced him to a mere instrument or organ 
of the whole,—a religion which men 
hate, as proselytising, anti-social, revo- 
lutionary ; as dividing families, sepa- 
rating chief friends, corrupting the 
maxims of government, making a mock 
at law, dissolving the empire, the enemy 
of human nature, and a ‘conspirator 
against its rites and privileges,’—a reli- 
gion which they consider the cham- 
pion and instrument of darkness, and 
a pollution calling down upon the 
land the anger of Heaven,—a religion 
which they associate with intrigue 
and conspiracy, which they speak about 
in whispers, which they detect by an. 
ticipat ion in whatever goes w rong, and 
to which they impute whatever is unac- 
countable,—a religion, the very name 
of which they cast out as evil, and use 
simply as a bad epithet, and which, from 
the impulse of self-preservation, they 
would persecute if they could ; if there 
be such a religion now in the world, it 
is not unlike Christianity as that same 
world viewed it, when first it came forth 
from its Divine Author.’’* 


We shall not analyse the veracity of 
these statements, but rather give our 
own delineation of that system which 


they profess to recommend. 
say ourown? Nay, rather, 
lineation of history itself, 


Did we 
the de- 
drawn in 
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its bold and vivid outline and atti- 
tude, and bright with its lasting 
colours. Look, then, we ask our 
readers, upon this picture, as well as 
on that; hang them together, as two 
vast antitheses upon canvass. 

If there be a religion which has 
almost elevated a creature to the 
throne of the Creator, and withdrawn 
the Cross of the Redeemer behind 
the picture of Mary; if it violate the 
injunction of St. Paul, to “ do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by 
Him,” by substituting for the name 
of Jesus the name of his mother; if 
it mutilate the grandeur of the In- 
tercessor, by the invocation of saints ; 
if it blaspheme the Divine Presence, 
by affirming that Ile contracts his 
glory to dwell in the Elements ; if it 
cherish idolatry by image-worship, 
and desecrate the Lord of Heaven 
by a familiarity so dreadful, that, 
more than a century since, a scoffer 
beheld a representation of Him over 
the altar of a chapel, in a full- 
bottomed wig, well powdered; if it 
replace the Atonement by penance, 
and repentance by Purgatory; if it 
make the word of God to be of none 
effect by tradition, and expound, not 
the gloss by the Gospel, but the 
Gospel by the gloss; if it proclaim 
the infallibility ofa ruler, and bracket 
the council-chamber of Trent with 
the upper room of the Apostles; if it 
uphold the sanctity of relics and the 
fitness of falsehood ; if it encourage 
persecution, and preach with the 
fagot; if it has been ever animated 
by an imperial heart, and looked upon 
conversion and conquest as conver- 
tible terms; if it has stooped only to 
rise, and worn the horse-hair only 
to make sure of the purple; if it has 
cast over all this variety of super- 
stition and error, the splendour of 
enthusiasm and the allurements of 
poetry ; if it has combined the noblest 
achievements with the basest designs ; 
if it has helped to decorate and to 
defile the world, to illuminate and to 
darken it ; if it created a Bonner and 
a Fénélon; if it has fostered Raffaelle, 
and imprisoned Galileo ; if it erected 
St. Peter’s, and invented the Inquisi- 
tion ; if it elicited all the wonders of 
genius to emblazon its home, and 
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paid for them by the traffic in In- 
dulgences; if it kept the torch of 
Virgil burning in the night of civili- 
sation, and closes the Bible to the 
eyes of the weary; if it exhibits the 
martyr who perished in triumph, and 
the bandit who purchases absolution 
with his plunder; if there has ever 
been, if there be at this time, such a 
religion as this, — magnificent and 
sordid, true and false, divine and 
human, — it is not very unlike what 
Romanism may be proved to have 
been, as it rose from beneath the 
plastic hands of its successive de- 
velopers, and as it has been, and 
continues to be now, in every stage 
of its disastrous, its splendid, and its 
tremendous career. 

We said of Mr. Newman that in 
his plunge into infidelity, he caught 
at Romanism. Since that page was 
written, we find that our apprehen- 
sion is shared by others,—with this 
difference, that our remark upon the 
leader is expanded to embrace his 
party :— 


“If they stay long enough to take in 
a fresh supply of moving power, it is 
quite as much as their friends in the 
eternal city should venture to reckon on. 
Their pilgrimage seems destined to the 
fate that Milton tells of: — 


‘ St. Peter at heaven's wicket seems 

To wait them with hiskeys; . . . 

So: oon 6 6) yee 

A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blows them transverse a thousand league 
away 

Into the devious air !’’’* 


It is quite clear that no system of 
belief, however elastic, can contain 
the rapidly enlarging proportions of 
Mr. Newman's speculation. Onc 
more spring, such as he has just 
made, and the Roman Catholic Di- 
rectory will not hold him. He must 
have a red book to himself. He can- 
not be supposed to be blind to the 
imminence of his peril. He is travel- 
ling to Germany by way of Italy, and 
enjoying the picturesque before he 
settles down in the commonplace. 
Iie may take Berlin after Rome; 
and, perhaps, as Voltaire proffered 
his services to interpret Pascal, so 


Oe 


* Moder Hagiology, vol. i. ch, xiii. 
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in like manner, some aspiring Ne- 
ologian may be destined to find his 
translator in the priest of Littlemore. 
For the present, he distinguishes 
developement from Rationalism :— 


** To develope is to receive conclusions 
from revealed truth, to rationalise is to 
receive nothing but conclusions from 
received truths ; to develope is positive, 
to rationalise is negative; the essence 
of developement is to extend belief, of 
rationalism to contract it.” * 


If this parallel, or contrast, be not 
particularly lucid, we must patiently 
await itscommentary. At all events, 
the Neologians have no cause to 
despair; nay, scepticism is looking 
up. The infidel’s commodity rises 
in the market. Three hundred 
years, and the labours of modern 
writers have done much for its 
cause. For this we have a com- 
petent witness. “ Infidelity itself,” 
writes Mr. Newman (p. 28), “ is 
in a different, I am _ obliged to 
say, in a more hopeful position, as 
regards Christianity.” Such a result 


might reasonably have been expected 
from recent efforts; and we cannot 
doubt that the new theory of com- 


posing lives of saints, after the man- 
ner of Butler or Scarron, and giving 
us Hudibras in a martyrology, must 
have proved highly effective. <A 
great step has also been taken in the 
discovery (p. 73), that men may pass 
from infidelity to Rome, and from 
tome to infidelity, “ from a convic- 
tion in both courses, that there is no 
tangible intellectual position between 
the two.” Moreover, illustrious ex- 
amples are not wanting to keep 
changers in countenance; they only 
require developing. “ St. Augustine 
was nine years a Manichee ; St. Basil 
for a time was in admiration of the 
Semi-arians; St. Sulpicius gave a 
momentary countenance to the Pe- 
lagians; St. Paula listened, and Ma- 
laria assented, to the Origenists.” 
(P. 245.) 

If, therefore, this ingenious author 
should at a future time perceive his 
Romanism developing into Neology, 
he will only have to treat his pre- 
sent essay, as he has handled his for- 
mer lectures on the superstition 
which he now professes; reverting 


* Essay on Developement, p. 83. 
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with momentary self-reproach to his 
association with Dr. Wiseman and 
his reverence for Trent, and heaving 
a deeper sigh for his earlier abode 
among the corruptions of Protest- 
antism, its fellowships, and its friends. 

Do we write these things ofa learned 
and an eloquent man, without feel- 
ings of poignant regret and commi- 
seration? We donot. Such a capa- 
city, so strengthened by exercise, so 
brightened by reflection, so enriched 
by labour, who might not honour ; 
and for its enchantment and its ob- 
scuration, who can refuse to mourn ? 
If his mind be viewed only on that 
side which intellect illuminates, it 
will be found to be full of beauty 
and light. His sermons contain 
thoughts that Hooker might have 
brooded over, and images that Au- 
gustine himself might have loved. 
He touches the most familiar object 
with a pencil, that gives life as well 
as colour. If he animates new ideas, 
he adorns old. How happy is the 
comparison of baptism to the “ effect 
of the sun’s light in place of twilight, 
removing the sameness or the dul- 
ness of the landscape, and bringing 
it out into all sorts of hues, pleasant 
or unpleasant, according as we profit 
by it or not." And who will not 
lament that the writer of these admi- 
rable remarks upon the value and 
use of excited feelings in religion, 
did not ponder over them witb his 
own eyes, and endeavour to practise 
the lesson which he taught ?— 


‘* When sinners are first led to think 
seriously, strong feelings usually precede 
or attend their reflections about them- 
selves. The view of their manifold sins, 
their guilt, &c. breaking upon them, 
strikes, astonishes, agitates them. Here, 
then, let them know the intention of all 
this excitement of mind in the order of 
Divine Providence. It is not religion 
itself, though it is accidentally connected 
with it, and may be made the means of 
leading them into a sound, religious 
course of life; it is generally designed 
to be a set-off against the distastefulness 
and pain of doing their duty. Learn, 
therefore, to obey promptly these strong 
feelings, and as it were, the graceful be- 
ginnings of obedience—graceful and be- 
coming in children—but in grown, spirit- 
ual men ludicrous and unseemly, as the 


t Sermons, vol. vi. p. 77. 
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sports of boyhood would be in advanced 
years. Hasten to use them while they 
last (for soon will they die away), and 
you may have made an effectual com- 
mencement in reformation. Many and 
grievous are the mistakes of men upon 
this head. Some look upon the turbid 
zeal, and fervent devotion which attend 
their repentance, not as, in fact, the cor- 
rupt offspring of their previously corrupt 
state of mind, and partly a providential 
provision, only temporary to encourage 
them to set aboat their amendment, but 
as the substance and real excellence of 
religion, They think to be thus agitated 
is to be religious ; they indulge them- 
selves in the luxury of these warm feel- 
ings as long as they last; and when 
they begin in nature to subside, they re- 
sort to the more powerful stimulants of 
new doctrine and strange teachers, while 
no advance has been made in practical 
religion. Others, again, on their awak- 
ening, despise plain obedience as a mere 
unenlightened morality, and think that 
they are called to some high and singular 
office in the Church of Christ. ‘These 
mistake their duty, as those already de- 
scribed neglect it; they do not waste 
their time in mere good thoughts and 
good words as others, but they are im- 
petuously led on to wrong acts; and 
that from the influence of those same 
strong emotions, which they have not 
learned to use aright, or to direct to their 
proper end. Now, the error of both 
these classes of persons is the error of 
the restored demoniac (Luke, viii. 38), 
who ‘besought Jesus’ in vain that he 
might ‘ continue with him.’ They desire 
to keep themselves in Christ’s immediate 
presence, instead of ‘ returning to their 
own home’ (as he would have them) ; i,e. 
the common duties of life. They must 
learn to live by faith, which is a calm, 
deliberate, rational principle, full of 
peace and comfort, and which sees him, 
and rejoices in him, though sent awav 
from his presence to labour in the world. 
Let them return to their old occupations 
and pursuits; they did them all before, 
when they lived to the world ; let them do 
them well now, and live to God. Let 
them do their duties, little as well as 
great, heartily for Christ’s sake; go 
among their friends; shew them what 
God has done for them ; be an example 
to them, and teach them,” 


Our readers will not have for- 
gotten a former expression of hope 
on our part that the Tractarian 
movement, having in its earlier stages 
promoted the cultivation of ecclesi- 
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astical learning, and contributed to 
raise the standard of church princi- 
ples, might subside into dignified 
tranquillity. We trust that the agi- 
tation of Dr. Pusey will not interfere 
with that most desirable consumma- 
tion. Yet his proceedings may well 
excite alarm in the minds of reflect- 
ing men. An enemy might suggest 
that, having provided for the reli- 
gious improvement of his readers 
by the adaptation of Avrillon, he 
was about to furnish them with an 
enchiridion of Christian morals in a 
similar abridgement of Macchiavelli. 
He has already spoken of his friend, 
as only gone to labour in another 
part of the vineyard. This is signi- 
ficant. Does Dr. Pusey remain be- 
hind to get his portion of the ground 
into better cultivation, to complete a 
line from Christ Church to Oscot, 
and then to follow leisurely with the 
luggage-train? It does not fall 
within our present design to dwell 
upon his ay It may be true, 
or it may be false; we only assert 
that it is not the theology of the 
Church of England. It insults her 
Articles, it contradicts her Liturgy, it 
violates her authority, it tampers 
with Scripture. Are these things to 
be suffered ? are they to go on? are 
they to develope? Ifso, let us know 
it and be prepared. Already Mr. 
Newman hints at the lawfulness of 
persecution. Such hints are certain 
to possess the characteristic of a true 
developement, and be conservative 
of the original idea. Men who utter 
such sentiments have the Inquisition 
in their eye. Already the most in- 
fluential journal in Europe has called 
public attention to this startling re- 
velation.* They, who smile at a 
confessional-box in the Oxford ca- 
thedral, should think for a moment 
of the terrible apparatus it would 
bring with it. Such keys, as Dr. 
Pusey talked of, are turned with a 
muscular wrench. They open and 
shut Purgatory as well as Paradise, 
and rule the familiar, not less than 
the family. 

If men will sleep let them sleep in 
the day, not when the shadows of 
declining truth begin to lengthen, 
and the night of superstition lowers 
over the land. We call upon those 


* See an article on the persecution of the Polish nuns in the Times for Thursday, 
February 6, 
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to whom the discipline of our uni- 
versities is intrusted, to warn their 
flocks of the dangers that surround 
them. We say their flocks, because 
it is in that relation that every tutor 
in holy orders is bound to regard his 
pupils. They have not discharged 
their duty when they have lectured 
on Aristotle. We call upon them to 
point out the misery of even the 
slightest deviation from sincerity and 
plain dealing. We demand of them, 
in the name of the fathers and mo- 
thers whose children they hold as 
sacred deposits, to repudiate the fear- 
ful heresy that, in certain cases, a lie 
is the nearest approach to truth.” 
Let the Jesuitical and non-natural 
sense of signing the Articles be desig- 
nated by its proper name; let the 
inexperienced and venturous foot- 
step be deterred from attempting to 
glide over the frozen stream upon 
the smooth polish of a sophism by 
the warning ‘ Dancrrovus!” written 
in the largest letters of experience. 
Lastly, we call also upon the 
young men themselves—those to 
whom the poison is administered with 
the most engaging seduction— to 
take heed unto their ways. Circe 
has other transformations than those 
of the companions of Ulysses. Esteem 
for bright talents, wide attainments, 
or unblemished sanctity, must not 
be suffered to conciliate favour for 
the theories or the doctrines which 
they are employed to recommend. 


* The words of Mr. Newman. 
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No piety can extenuate, however ge- 
nius may embellish, a fraud. Al- 
ready the voice of earnest admoni- 
tion has been raised in that cathedral, 
where most especially it ought to be 
heard. 


“T am sure,” are the words of Bishop 
Wilberforce, ‘that a more deadly blow 
could not be inflicted on our Church 
than that the people, of whose character, 
thank God, sterling honesty is the dis- 
tinctive feature, should have reason to 
suspect that their clergy believed one 
thing while they taught another.” t 


Every bond of union with such a 
party ought to be resolutely and 
immediately brokenasunder. Friend- 
ship, habit, kindness, personal ad- 
vantages, what are these to an uncor- 
rupted heart and a conscience void of 
offence? Under cover of our own 
betrayers, Rome advances. Not a 
moment ought to be lost. Let the 
separation from the Jesuitism of 
Pusey and the developement of New- 
man, be instant and complete. Se- 
vere crises demand decided measures. 

If private sympathies still weigh 
down and detain the struggling dis- 
ciple,—if the anchor, encumbered by 
drifting weeds, will not rise to the 
hand,—then one course only remains, 
and that is to cut the cables and pre- 
pare for action at the signal, which 
ought now to be making from every 
high place of education throughout 
the kingdom,—* Enemy ar Sea.” 


t A charge delivered to the candidates for ordination, Dec, 21, 1845. 
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My first trip to Paris was made in— 
I have forgotten the year, but it was 
one in the reign of Catalani, who 
swayed so long and well the sceptre 
of the stage, it was the second season 
of her glory and the first night of 
“ La Tentation de Saint Antoine ;” 
and I made my way through a crowd 
whose pressure is still in my recol- 
lection to the overthronged pit of 
the Italian Opera. There was no 
other spot in that vast and splendid 
edifice where even standing room 
might be found ; for I had come late, 
and the house had been filling for 
the last three hours. ‘There I stood, 
surrounded by half Paris, in an at- 
mosphere of at least 120° Fahr., with 
scarcely room to breathe, and sun- 
dry English suspicions crossing my 
mind at times touching the safety of 
my pockets and their contents; but 
all the crosses and trials of the hour 
were lost and forgotten as the cur- 
tain rose in the rich music and gor- 
geous scenery of that queen of operas. 
Now presenting the arid expansion 
of an Egyptian desert,—its sands, its 
ruins, and its pyramids, clothed with 
the burning glory of a southern sun- 
set; and then the luxuriant garden 
of an Oriental palace, rich in foun- 
tains and in flowers, at one moment 
shewing in the depth of their regal 
darkness the court andcouncils of the 
for-ever-fallen; and the next, with 
harmonies not all unworthy of their 
harps, displaying the angel choirs 
that walk on rosy heights beside the 
fount of day; and then the dweller 
of the trackless sands himself, the 
deeply tried and the strong of pur- 
pose, what shapes of beauty, and what 
forms of fear rose around his world- 
forgotten solitude, and what voices 
filled the waste, till, above all, like 
a crowning glory, swept the still 
unrivalled tones of Catalani, sing- 
ing the final triumph of faith and 
virtue. 

“ C’est magnifique, monsieur!” said 
an elderly, but very intelligent-look- 
ing Frenchman at my side, as the 
last burst of enthusiastic applause 
gradually died away. The speaker 
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was a person who, by his dress and 
appearance, should have been a fre- 
quenter of the front boxes; but a 
crowded theatre levels all distinctions 
for the time in France; and he had 
given an example of his country’s 
hospitality by exerting himself to 
make room for me. In the course of 
the evening’s performance we had 
interchanged remarks and snuff- 
boxes; and at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings our acquaintance had ad- 
vanced quite as far as that of two 
English families on the return of the 
second visit. 

“ Tt is indeed magnificent,” said I, 
in answer to his last observation, 
which was made with all the power 
and spirit of his theatre-loving peo- 
ple. “Are all your Parisian operas 
so splendid ?” 

“ Ah, not all,” said my new friend, 
with a look far exceeding in its gratifi- 
cation that with which the first waiter 
at Mivart’s contemplates a golden 
douceur, [and, readers; I have seen no 
deeper delight ;] but he added, with 
patriot pride or vanity, “‘ Monsieur 
knows we have always the best 
things in Paris.” I, of course, as- 
sented, and he went on in a graver 
tone. 

* What a sombre thing it is, after 
all the late brilliancy, to see the cur- 
tain fall! It is strange, monsieur, but 
I never witness that cireumstance 
without recurring to a singular story 
well known in my youth, and to 
which 1 was actually an eye-witness 
some years before the revolution.” 
This preface roused my curiosity, for 
the love of strange stories had fol- 
lowed me from childhood, and, as 
might be expected, I was earnest in 

uesting my new friend for the tale. 
“The house is emptying slowly,” 
said he, “ and as we will not get out 
easily for at least half an hour, take 
a seat beside me, for, thank our 
stars, there are seats to be had 
now, and you shall have it, such as 
it is.” 

Down I sat accordingly, and some 
two or three persons who had lin- 
gered like ourselyes to avoid the 

. 
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general rush, came and did likewise, 
and the Frenchman proceeded :— 

“T was just fifteen, and it was 
Christmas time in the year 1787; 
my friend, the young Marquis de 
Marigny, had invited me to spend 
some time with him at Versailles, and 
I was nothing loath to exchange the 
discipline of the Jesuit college for 
the court festivities, which were at 
that season peculiarly attractive. 
Never, indeed, had the gay Christmas 
time been more joyously celebrated 
in that courtly city: nobles poured 
from the provinces, and strangers 
from the frontier. Balls, theatres, 
and concerts, of the most brilliant 
description, succeeded each other 
more rapidly than I can remember ; 
and all was glorious to me, for it was 
almost my first taste of life; but 
Christmas-day at last arrived, and 
its evening was devoted to a magni- 
ficent masquerade, given at the palace 
ona scale of extraordinary liberality ; 
all comers, in fact, were welcome, 
and as there was little scrutiny and 
much disguise, the company were 
extremely numerous. My friend and 
I, of course, were there; but we had 
agreed on disguising ourselves from 
each other, in order to test our re- 
spective powers of recognition. I 
had arrived late in the garb of a 
brother of St. Francis, and for some 
time perambulated in vain the apart- 
ments of that apparently intermi- 
nable palace ; but amongst all their 
motley groups of well and ill-dis- 
guised figures 1 could not discover 
the marquis. 

“Hours had elapsed, and I had 
grown weary in the fruitless search, 
when in one of the most crowded 
saloons, I was suddenly accosted by 
a Benedictine nun in the usual mas- 
querade style, ‘ Holy brother, what 
is your opinion of these profane and 
worldly amusements ?” 

“IT was about to reply, when she 
added in a whisper, ‘ Turn to the 
apartment called the Rose Cabinet 
on the right, where you will find the 
Marquis de Marigny, and tell him 
that the play in the Rue de Savonier 
is about to commence.’ 

“ Before [ had time to inquire the 
meaning of her message, the nun was 
lost to my sizht among the ever- 
moving multitude ; but I still recol- 
lect that the voice, though unknown 
to me, had a yery unfeminine sound, 
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and who that nun was I have never 
since been able to discover. How- 
ever, I soon found the Rose Cabinet, 
a small and beautiful apartment of 
Marie Antoinette’s own choosing, and 
so called because its ceiling was or- 
namented with a rich painting of the 
Eastern Feast of Roses, whilst the 
floor and walls represented in their 
carpet and tapestry the riches of 
summer’s garland in every possible 
variety, from the deep purple of the 
African to the fading snow of the 
funeral rose. 

“ Within it I found seated on a low 
divan a group who seemed to have 
retired for social conversation; but 
various as their disguises were, ] 
knew them all ; for in the ease of the 
moment they had taken off their 
masques. The Duke of Orleans was 
there like a knight Templar, clad in 
armour; and Madame de Genlis, no 
doubt, with her usual complaisance 
to his taste, habited as a dame of the 
twelfth century; beside the lady 
stood her pupil, the duke’s eldest 
son, as Cupid, with wing and dart; 
and Madame Elizabeth, in the humi- 
lity of her taste, wore the garb of 
the Sisters of Charity; whilst a 
Turkish sultana, who still wore her 
masque, sat conversing with an an- 
cient Roman citizen, but well I knew 
that his tones were those of De 
Marigny. 

“ My friend was five years older 
than myself; but there were few, 
even at Versailles, like him, stately, 
and tall, and handsome ; he was, in 
air and person, and in mind brave as 
a hero, and wise as a philosopher ; 
besides, he was a true lover of liberty 
and a believer in her coming, then 
so ardently expected by the best and 
wisest of our land; for the age was 
full of promise, and De Marigny 
was faithful in his generation, for he 
would have willingly laid down rank, 
and fortune, and honours, to pave a 
highway for her chariot. He had no 
relations but an old and widowed 
aunt, by whom he had been brought 
up; yet all classes loved the mar- 
quis, for he was good, and far above 
the silly prejudices and paltry pride 
which characterised too many of our 
old noblesse. His fortune was ample, 
and his family might rank with the 
best in France; but it is gone from 
among us now, for the marquis was 
the last, and he never married, it was 
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said, for the sake of one whom he 
might not think to wed, the Princess 
Matilda of England, whom he had 
seen at her father’s court just before 
she sailed to share the crown of 
Denmark, perhaps not dreaming then 
of the grave so soon to close over 
her youth, and the blot that fell so 
duattly on her royal name ; it might 
have been but a whisper of the court 
gossips, fur the marquis never men- 
tioned it to me, though I had his 
confidence in all other matters, and 
we were friends from childhood, but 
many a true tale is untold. 

“T took the opportunity of a pause 
in their conversation to approach 
De Marigny, and give him the nun’s 
message; he recognised me imme- 
diately, and rose with a most respect- 
ful adieu to the masqued sultana, 
and a sign for me to follow him, and 
was turning to the door when the 
duke suddenly stopped him with, 
‘Whither so fast, most noble Ro- 
man? we little imagined that the 
descendants of /Eneas were so far 
subject to the cord and cowl of St. 
Francis as to leave even a sultana’s 
converse at the bidding of a monk.’ 

“* Valiant Templar,’ said De 
Marigny, who could be gallant at 
times, as he was frank in speech, 
‘the rose of royal grace and full 
moon of beauty should be but poorly 
entertained with far more brilliant 
company than mine; but, to drop 
masquerading,’ he added, ‘as your 
highness has dropped your masque, 
my monastic friend and I are going 
to a petty theatre established in the 
Rue de Savonier, which, if all tales 
be true, has mysteries enough to fill 
much wiser heads with curiosity.’ 

“* What is remarkable about it, 
monsieur?’ said the sultana, in a 
voice whose clear and silvery tones I 
still remember, and could even then 
guess. 

“* Why, madame,’ said the mar- 
quis, in the same respectful manner 
with which he always addressed that 
masque, ‘it is a moveable concern, 
and said to be the property of a tra- 
velling Italian, or perhaps a char- 
latan who comes here only once a- 
year, and has done so at the Christ- 
mas holydays ever since the birth of 
the Dauphin, punctually taking his 
departure on the Jour de l’Anée. 
It is added, that where he spends the 
intervening time remains unknown, 
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but Christmas always finds him at 
Versailles with his little portable 
theatre, established in the same spot, 
a corner of the Rue de Savonier ; he 
is manager and proprietor himself’; 
but who his actors are is yet a mys- 
tery, for none are ever seen, nor 
indeed does the stage present any 
scenery whatever ; the benefit of the 
audience, it seems, lies all in hear- 
ing. The theatre can accommodate 
comparatively few; yet I am told 
it is always crowded by the lowest of 
the people, who pour from Paris for 
the sole purpose of attending it ; and 
they say,’ continued the marquis, 
‘ that none who ever witness will for- 
get the performance.’ 

“* We'll go, De Marigny,— by 
heavens! we'll go. What say you, 
sister of the Sun?’ said the Duke of 
Orleans, addressing the sultana, who 
shook her head, and for a moment 
seemed to hesitate ; then, rising, whis- 
pered something to the duke, which 
of course we could not hear, but his 
highness’s reply was in a louder key. 

“* Ah, nothing easier, we go in our 
masques, of course; De Marigny will 
provide us in hackney-coaches; won't 
you, marquis ?” 

“ My friend nodded assent, though 
I thought him, but why I could not 
guess, less anxious to oblige than 
usual ; for De Marigny was always a 
willing assistant in every frolic of his 
friends, which we, of course, con- 
sidered the visit to Le Jeu de Noél, 
as it was called. However, all was 
arranged in a few minutes, for even 
the ladies seemed eager to go, anda 
couple of hackney-coaches being pro- 
vided by De Marigny, we all slipped 
out by a small postern which opened 
from the palace-garden, and with 
masks firmly fastened, and high glee 
at the adventure, away we drove to 
the Rue de Savonier. 

“ The street was an obscure one, and 
but dimly lighted by a single lamp, 
which burned before its crucifix, for 
gas had not yet enlightened the cities 
of Europe. The night was keen with 
intense frost, but bright with a thou- 
sand stars ; and we found the neigh, 
bourhood thronged with hundreds, 
though, as De Marigny observed, 
apparently belonging to what we then 
called the canaille, hurrying like our- 
selves to that attractive theatre. It 
was a portable wooden fabric, like 
those with which itinerant players 
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are accustomed to perambulate the 
provinces, which, when fairly set up, 
form pretty substantial edifices, and 
can be removed at a quarter of an 
hour's notice. We had some diffi- 
culty in finding room, for the house 
was densely crowded, but that might 
be accounted for by the terms of 
admission being three sous for the 
boxes, two for the pit, and one for 
the gallery; for the arrangements 
were perfect, though on a small scale, 
but it had only one entrance, at 
which stood the Italian himself, in 
his double capacity of manager and 
door-keeper. He was a small active- 
looking man, dressed in an ultra- 
fashionable style, with long queue 
and flash jewellery, anda countenance 
that would have been strikingly 
handsome but for an expression of 
mingled craft and keen penetration 
which blended with the never-vary- 
ing smile of welcome bestowed on all 
comers. 

“ Tt is strange,” continued the nar- 
rator, “ that though many chequered 
years have passed since that period, 
with all their troubled and _ stir- 
ring scenes, the smallest circum- 
stance connected with that night’s 
adventure, then deemed so trifling, 
remains indelibly written in m 
memory; and I still recollect, fomb 
it might have been the work of ima- 
gination, the look of malicious re- 
cognition with which he marshalled 
us to the boxes; but whether ima- 
ginary or not, it had a singular effect 
on all our party; for, in spite of 
their masques, I could perceive they 
felt strangely disconcerted, especially 
the sultana, and even the duke,— 
though he tried to assume his usual 
careless air, and enjoy the general sur- 
prise which our appearance excited,— 
evidently wished himself safe back in 
the palace; but the Italian closed with 
the announcement, that the house 
could accommodate no more, and at 
the same time gave the signal for the 
play tocommence, by ringing a small 
bell which he held in his hand. 

“The dark curtain which hid the 
stage still remained unlifted, and 
indeed seemed fastened down; but 
from behind it came a rushing sound 
like the march of a moving city, 
thousands on thousands of trampling 
feet, and wild shouts, words of fury, 
and hate, and vengeance, sent up by 
countless yoices, till they grew into 
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a tumult so tremendous that we 
thought all France might hear. Then 
came the clash of weapons, the up- 
roar of a conflict, and the thunder of 
cannon; but, above all, we could 
hear the cry, ‘ Vive la Liberté !’— 
‘Down with the Bastille!’ I heard 
it, messieurs, as plain as I hear my 
own voice now; not a feeble theatri- 
cal imitation, but near and strong, 
as if conveyed to our ears in all its 
terrible reality, the noise of some old 
embattled fortress assailed by a fierce 
and fearless multitude. The cannon 
ceased in a few minutes, and then 
cheer after cheer made the very walls 
round us tremble, and we felt it was 
the joy of a people in their victory ; 
but amongst the thousand cries, some 
for retribution of past wrong, and 
others of wild congratulation, as if 
to men set free. We could catch the 
words, ‘Here are the bones from the 
lower dungeons !’—‘ Death to the tools 
of tyranny !'—‘ Destruction to the 
accursed hold !’—‘ Level it, brothers! 
—lLevel it to the ground!’ There 
was a rushing forth and a sound of 
combined labour, like what thou- 
sands of masons and miners might 
make if working together with all 
their instruments. We heard the re- 
moval of heavy stones, the falling 
of walls, and the toppling down of 
turrets, and another prolonged and 
piercing shout which said that the 
work was done, and the Bastille de- 
molished for ever. The curtain 
moved, and quivered from top to bot- 
tom ; and the Italian, who had hitherto 
stood in front, calmly surveying the 
effect of his invisible play on the 
audience, with his wonted smile and 
a profound bow, said, ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is the first act.’ 

“There was silence for some mi- 
nutes, so deep that we could heareach 
other’s respiration; for every sense 
seemed merged into that of the ear, 
and never before had I imagined the 
perceptive power which dwelt in 
that wondrous organ. 

“ Again, there came a sound of 
hurrying oe like the tread of com- 
ing thousands ; but now they seemed 
into some vast chamber or 


ourin 
fal of assembly. We could distin- 
guish the various sounds produced 
by the entrance of a crowd, the noise 
of opening doors, the tramp of feet 
on the floor, and even the people 
taking their seats, but the din ra- 
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pidly subsided, and then we heard a 
yoice distinctly reading the order of 
the day which styled the assembly 
the National Convention. There was 
something of fearful interest in feel- 
ing, as we all did, with the force of 
actual truth, that only that coarse 
dark curtain divided us from a 
mighty, though invisible assembly, 
whose every word and movement 
were so plainly heard ; but how com- 
posed or summoned, God knows, for 
we could never learn. ‘This feeling 
rose to an overpowering degree, when 
another voice, which I knew not 
then, in clear and very audible tones, 
delivered a decree of the Convention, 
by which all rank, names, and titles 
of nobility and priesthood, were abo- 
lished for ever in France. Messieurs, 
I lived, and so did others of our 
company, to hear that decree, long 
after read under the broad noonday 
sun in an assembly of living men ; 
and it was our unanimous belief that 
both its words, and the voice which 
read them, were the same ; but even 
at the moment the effect on our 
party was electric. De Marigny 
started from his seat with a gesture 
of wild joy, as if all his visions of 
the victorious march of liberty had 
been at last realised; but he was re- 
called to himself by the thunder of 
deafening acclamation that burst from 
the invisible multitude; and as it 
ceased, the Italian who still kept his 
former place, with another bow and 
smile, informed us that this was the 
second act. 

“Even as he spake there came from 
the shrouded stage a mingled mur- 
mur of many voices, like the sound 
of some far-off tumult that swelled 
as it came nearer; at times it sunk 
away, and then we heard strong and 
earnest voices that seemed to reason 
deeply ; but, again, it grew into a 
very Babel of confusion. Some of the 
voices were familiar in their tones, 
but others were strange, stranger far 
were the things they uttered. There 
were words of bitter and boundless 
scorn of all that mankind regarded, 
in throne, in hearth, and in altar, 
of powers held sacred in the re- 
verence of ages, and of rights which 
generations had found and left un- 
questioned. And there were brief 
but half-told tales of the deep 
strong heart's devotion; and bursts 
of unbounded hope, whose promise 


time could never fulfil; there were 
peans of triumph that had in them 
the waving of all the Delphian lau- 
rels, blended with sounds of frantic 
strife and imprecations of relentless 
fury ; and still, through the vary- 
ing tumult, growing more frequent. 
Through all its changes there fell on 
our ears a dull heavy clank, like 
no sound of earth that I had ever 
heard, except the descending axe of 
the guillotine. 

“ By degrees the noise decreased, 
and the sounds grew more definite, 
but they were changed, and now 
seemed to be those of some great 
and important trial held in a city’s 
crowded court, and before a supreme 
tribunal, which that dingy curtain 
covered from our view. At first we 
could catch but faint and broken 
outlines of the proceedings, through 
the noise of the crowd within and 
the wilder clamour without, but 
think how felt that party of mas- 
queraders from the palace of Ver- 
sailles to hear a voice proclaiming, 
‘The capital indictment of Louis 
Capet, formerly called King of 
France. The clamour still conti- 
nued, and nothing reached us but con- 
fused sentences from the court, lost 
at times amid the loud applause, or 
no less violent disapproval of the lis- 
tening throng, but my eye involun- 
tarily turned on the sultana, who sat 
bending forward as if to catch the 
tones of a low and sad, but firm 
voice that still went on reading what 
seemed a long defence ; it ceased at 
last, and we heard another say, ‘ Let 
the sentence be decided by vote.’ 

‘“‘ There was a dead silence, like the 
pause of a thoughtful moment, fall- 
ing on a maddened multitude ; but, 
messieurs, the horrors of that mo- 
ment I shall never forget, for, from 
amidst that viewless court, clear and 
audible came the very voice of the 
Duke of Orleans, saying, ‘ Citizens, 
I vote for death.’ Instinctively I cast 
a look on the living man by my side, 
—masque and all, he seemed actu- 
ally paralysed. Then came a sound 
like the rising of a crowded house 
and a din of approving voices; but 
through it sounded a shriek so loud, 
and long, and piercing, that it seemed 
the very outbreak of pent-up fear 
and horror, and the masqued sul- 
tana dropped as if struck by light- 
ning from her seat. Another instant, 
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anl De Marigny and I had borne 
her to the door, which the Italian 
opened with the rapidity of thought. 
*Give her air,’ said he, and I un- 
fastened her masque; the lady was 
already reviving, but the broad light, 
flashing from that open door, fell 
full upon the ghastly and horror- 
stricken features, and well I knew 
them, for it was the Queen Maria 
Antoinette. 

“ The first act of her returning 
powers was to take the masque from 
my hand, as she said, ‘ Fasten it 
again, monsieur, and many thanks 
for the service you have rendered 
me; but call the coach immediately, 
for I wish to return to the palace.’ 
By this time Madame de Genlis, with 
the duke and his son, were beside 
us; and the people, who were now 
pouring from the theatre, crowded 
round, anxious to learn the explana- 
tion of so strange an occurrence. I, 
of course, hastened to call our ve- 
hicles, into which the whole party 
stepped ; but when about to take my 
place, I discovered that De Marigny 
had left us, and requesting them to 
drive on without me, I followed him 
into the half-empty theatre, for there 
he was, in earnest conversation with 
the Italian, who wore the same 
smile, and bowed low as my friend 
said hastily, ‘Ten thousand francs, 
signior, for one peep behind that 
curtain ?” 

“* Tt is alarge price, monsieur,’ re- 
marked the imperturbable manager. 

“*¢ Tt is, but I will pay it,’ said De 
Marigny ; ‘ Signior, I am serious,’ 

“ty hope so,’ said the Italian, ap- 
proaching him and speaking low. 
* Monsieur, there are few that have 
seen that sight; but I agree, for your 
offer is handsome, though it cannot 
be done before this rabble; but, an 
hour hence, the street will be cleared; 
come then, and bring your friend, if 
you please.’ 

“ At this moment one of the posti- 
lions arrived out of breath, to tell us 
that our company had requested us 
to come, and would wait no longer. 
We knew they could not be detained, 
and were evidently unwilling to go 
without us, as I believe, from a vague 
apprehension of danger. Therefore, 
go we must, and the last words I 
heard from the Italian was a warn- 
ing to be punctual. ‘ With the ten 
thousand francs,’ murmured De Ma- 
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rigny, as we took our places in the 
aa We reached the palace in 
safety and unobserved, for our ab- 
sence had not been more than an 
hour; but the sultana and the 
Templar were seen no more in the 
masquerade that night; as for De 
Marigny and me, we perambulated 
the rooms for some time, and took the 
opportunity of the company going to 
supper to hasten to the house of 
the marquis, where we changed our 
dresses, and half wild with curiosity 
and expectation, were once more in 
the Rue de Savonier, provided with 
‘the one thing needful, at least 
fifteen minutes before the appointed 
time. It was now a quarter to twelve ; 
the lamp was still burning before the 
crucifix; but there was neither step 
nor stir in the street, so thronged but 
an hour before ; and when we reached 
the spot where it had stood, there 
was neither sign nor trace of the 
Italian or his theatre. All were 
gone, and the solitary corner lay 
dark and cold between the old brick 
houses; and had it not been for the 
traces of many feet in the thawing 
ground where such numbers had 
trodden, we could scarcely have be- 
lieved that the place was indeed the 
same. ‘Terrible was our disappoint- 
ment; but scarce had we turned from 
the spot, when a party of gendarmes 
approached it and examined it with 
the greatest care. Like ourselves they 
were too late, and for weeks and 
months after a secret and silent search 
was carried on through all France, 
but at length given up as hopeless, 
for nothing ever transpired to throw 
light on that mysterious transaction. 
But from that period the whole court 
remarked that a growing enmity sub- 
sisted between the royal family and 
the Duke of Orleans. 

“The Italian never returned to 
Versailles, nor was he ever seen in 
any other city of Europe, at least as 
far as we could learn ; and who the 
actors were in that dark and fearful 
drama our search could never dis- 
cover, for time, that so terribly ful- 
filled its omens, brought no expla- 
nation of its mystery. 

“ De Marigny never lost hopes of 
finding the Italian, and sought him 
over all the continent, through the 
storms and changes of his after years. 
In the early glories of the revolu- 
tion he took an active part, for his 
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heart was true to the world’s old love 
of liberty; but when the Jacobins 
came into power, and blood began 
to flow, he went down to his family 
chateau in Normandy, with a supply 
of gunpowder, which he caused to be 
stored in the vaults, then paid off all 
his servants, and sent them away 
with the exception of one young page, 
who would not leave him. For many 
an hour the peasantry saw the lights 
flashing from window to window, and 
the figures of the marquis and his 
page passing from vault to turret- 
chamber, like those who sought for 
hidden treasure, or to look their last 
on haunts they might see no more; 
but at midnight De Marigny and 
the youth rode out together. The 
marquis carried the keys of his castle 
in one hand, and a flaming brand in 
the other, and, saying that there 
would never again be peace or jus- 
tice in France, he threw the torch 
on the ground, before his father’s 
gate, where his own hands had laid 
the train, and then rode fast away, 
followed by his faithful page. The 
country round was shaken that night 
as if by an earthquake, for the stately 


chateau of De Marigny was blown 
from its foundations, and the morn- 
ing sun rose upon its shapeless, 
blackened ruins, but neither De 
Marigny nor his page were ever 
seen on French ground after. 

“ And I have lived to be a specta- 
tor, though not an unconcerned one, of 
scenes more strange and terrible than 
all the nameless voices of that wild 
night prophesied, and to find the 
evening of my days falling on 
still ominous and troubled times. 
Years have darkened around, friends 
have passed from me, and the 
haunts of youth lie, like far and 
sunny isles, which my bark can reach 
no more; but there is one spot still 
green, with its early attraction tomy 
steps, and that,” said the worthy 
narrator, with a rather comic ex- 
pression gathering over the momen- 
tary gravity of his countenance, “is 
the box, pit, or gallery—for, observe, 
I am not particular—of a Parisian 
theatre ; but, believe me, messieurs, 
I never see the curtain fall, or enter 
while it remains unlifted, without 
remembering, in all its mysterious 
power, le Jeu de Noel.” 


TO ONE WHO WAS MOVED TO TEARS AT SIGHT OF IMHOFF'S 
STATUE OF HAGAR AT ROME, 


Ou! turn not aside, nor that tear conceal, 
Should thy manhood blush, because thou canst feel ? 
Whilst yet unconscious Jerusalem slept 

"Neath her fated wall, 


Predicting her fall, 


The eyes of a God — of a Saviour wept. 


If e’er Man's nature reveal the divine, 

And something of God in the mortal shine, 

Not science, not beauty that spark may disclose ; 
But the sigh that tells 
That a kind heart swells,' 

And the eye that fills for another's woes. 


Naples, May 30, 1845, 
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PRINCIPAL CAMPAIGNS IN THE RISE OF NAPOLEON. 


No, IT. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS, 


Caapter V. 


Situation of the contending Parties.—Field-Marshal Alvinzy advances to the Relief 
of Mantua.—Combats of Citadella and Caldiero.—Battle of Arcole.—General 
Clerk’s Mission into Italy, and Attempt at Negotiation. 


Awnoruer series of victories had been 
gained, hostile armies had again been 
dispersed ; but the faulty principles 
on which the victors had based their 
operations prevented their situation 
from being improved by the success 
which they had achieved. Nor were 
the advantages followed up in a man- 
ner that could atone for previous 
error. Marshal Wurmser, instead of 
being closely confined within the 
walls of Mantua, and forced to sub- 
sist on the stores of the fortress, 
which would probably have obliged 
him to surrender by the end of Oc- 
tober, was allowed to retain 2S 
sion of the Seraglio, a considerable 
district of country, to extend his 
foraging parties far and wide, even 
beyond the Po, and to receive sup- 
lies from the surrounding country. 
When we consider how closely the 
sanguinary chance-games of Arcole 
and Rivoli were afterwards balanced, 
we are brought to the conviction, 
which every page of Napoleon's his- 
tory forces upon us, that battle and 
an appeal to the exertions of brave 
soldiers was his only, as it was his 
constant resource, in all situations of 
difficulty. There were many cir- 
cumstances which at this time tended 
to render the situation of the French 
army of Italy very precarious, not- 
withstanding the victories they had 
gained. The republican government 
mistrusted the court of Turin; they 
could not prevail upon the King of 
Sardinia to join them in the war 
against Austria, without relinquish- 
ing a greater share of the spoil than 
they were disposed to part with. 
The mountainous frontiers between 
France and Piedmont were also in- 
fested at this time by a number of 
plundering bands, composed of smug- 
glers and disbanded soldiers, and 
known by the name of Barbets, who 


were supposed to be encouraged or 
tolerated, at least, by the Sardinian 
government, which was also believed 
to be in close and friendly communi- 
cation with the court of Vienna. 
The relations with Genoa were on 
no better footing. 

Lombardy was still tranquil ; but 
though the French were popular 
with the middle classes, a fierce spirit 
of hostility was entertained against 
them by the peasantry, nobility, and 
clergy—ample cause for apprehension 
in case of future disaster. The pro- 
visional government of Milan had, 
however, raised a corps of 3000 men, 
which, though not admitted into the 
French line, helped to render some 
of the detached corps of the French 
army disposable. 

The Directory were at this mo- 
ment keenly alive to the necessity of 
concluding a peace ; and as they were 
determined to retain Belgium and the 
left bank of the Rhine, their inten- 
tion was to restore Lombardy to the 
emperor, as an equivalent ; they did 
not, therefore, encourage any revolu- 
tionary proceedings in Italy. Bo- 
logne, Ferrara, and Rovigo had, as 
related, placed themselves under pro- 
visional governments; and Napoleon, 
disregarding the treaty he had con- 
cluded with the Grand Duke of Mo- 
dena, superseded the ducal regency 
by a provisional government of his 
own choosing, and combined the four 
provinces in a federal union, under a 
representative government. This go- 
vernment also raised a corps of 2000 
or 3000 men for the service of the 
republic. 

The Directory disapproved greatly 
of these proceedings; but as every 
thing appeared to have originated 
with the States themselves, things 
were allowed to remain as they were. 

The benefits which the French de- 
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rived from these arrangements were 
counterbalanced by the augmented 
hatred excited against them in the 
hearts of the other party, and which 
the first turn of fortune would be 
sure to call into activity. The Pope 
and the King of Naples could turn 
the scales against the Republicans. 
The Neapolitans were stil in arms, 
and their forces were assembled on 
the frontiers; the Roman govern- 
ment, more clear-sighted than the 
other Italian governments, had re- 
sisted all the insolent demands lately 
made by the French, and continued 
its military preparations. It was 
probable that both powers would 
declare themselves; and allowing 
that they could only bring 30,000 
men into the field, it was evident that 
such an army striking-in along with 
the next advance of the Austrians, 
would liberate Mantua, clear Lom- 
bardy, and replace things exactly 
where they had been at the opening 
of the campaign. ‘The good fortune 
of Napoleon averted the danger. 
The defeat of Wurmser and the 
flight of Jourdan, which events hap- 
pened about the same time, acceler- 
ated the peace with Naples. The 
news of the first-mentioned action 
naturally reached Naples before the 
other, and the terrified court in- 
stantly sent orders directing the 
Neapolitan minister at Paris to con- 
clude a peace at all costs; and as the 
Directory had on their part been 
rendered very pliant by the defeats 
sustained in Germany, matters were 
soon arranged. The treaty was signed 
on the 10th of October, and the King 
of Naples retired from the scene at 
the very time when Fortune was in- 
viting “him to act a great and bril- 
liant part. 

The pope, judging rightly enough 
that his fate was decided upon, as we 
know from Napoleon's letters that it 
was, continued his preparations, ex- 
pecting, no doubt, to be assisted by 
Austria, as he was evidently too 
feeble to act an independent part. 

It may well be supposed that Na- 
poleon, thus encompassed by foes, 
pressed hard for reinforcements, and 
we consequently find that 26,000 
men were gradually sent into Italy. 
When they arrived is not mentioned, 
as many were, no doubt, drafts from 
the regimental dépéts. On this sub- 
ject his mendacity exceeds its usual 
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extravagance; and as he addresses 
the government, who could hardly 
fail to know the truth, it shews, also, 
with what extreme contempt he re- 
garded them. Writing on the 14th 
November, on the eve of the battle 
of Arcole, he says, “Not a day 
passes without bringing 5000 men 
to the Austrian army; and though 
our want of reinforcements has been 
known for two months and more, we 
have only received a single battalion 
of the 40th,—bad troops, not accus- 
tomed to fire.” In his Memoirs he 
says, on the other hand, “ The Di- 
rectory promised much, and per- 
formed little ; they sent twelve bat- 
talions, however, which arrived at 
Milan during the months of Septem- 
ber and October.” That there could 
be no great error in the last state- 
ment is certain, for at the end of 
October his army had again 42,000 
men effective in the field, notwith- 
standing the losses it must have sus- 
tained during the previous opera- 
tions. The army was, probably, in 
good order at this time, as all the 
resources of the country were at the 
disposal of the victor, who, it seems, 
sent 20,000,000 livres to Paris for 
the use of the government. 

It was during the period of which 
we are speaking that Corsica was re- 
united to France. Some supplies, 
together with a body of Corsican pa- 
triots, having been embarked at Leg- 
horn, obtained for Napoleon the ho- 
nour of this conquest also: but from 
his letters to the Directory it is evi- 
dent that he took little mterest in 
the affairs of his native island, and 
made no particular exertion for its 
recovery. 

Though the letters written at this 
particular moment by order of go- 
vernment, bear testimony of far 
greater honesty of purpose than 
those of Napoleon, the Directory 
were determined, nevertheless, to 
shew that on some points they could 
descend to the level of their general. 
Marshal Wurmser happening to be 
a native of one of the lately con- 
quered provinces on the left bank of 
the Rhine, they passed a decree de- 
claring him liable to be arraigned as 
an emigrant. This act of republican 
legislation was sent to Napoleon,’and 
it was intimated to him that he might 
threaten the Austrian field-marshal 
with its execution if the latter con- 
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tinued to delay the surrender ‘of 
Mantua. It does not appear that 
any ner was made to intimidate 
aman of honour by such unworthy 
proceedings. Napoleon's project of 
burning Trieste, though objected to 
in the first instance, was too conge- 
nial to the spirit which animated the 
French government of the period to 
be altogether lost upon them. After 
Wurmser’s defeat the general is, 
therefore, desired to acquaint the 
Emperor of Austria, that such a 
measure will be immediately resorted 
to unless an ambassador is sent to 
Paris for the purpose of concluding 
a peace. Napoleon obeyed, and ad- 
dressed a letter to the emperor, writ- 
ten in the real carmagnole style, 
which so well accorded with the Van- 
dal threat it contained. No answer 
was ever sent, and it may be a ques- 
tion whether it was delivered. Du- 
ring the interval of repose of which 
we have been speaking, Napoleon 
resided principally at Milan; and 
though he was the conqueror and 
absolute ruler of the country, he 
was more on the level of ordinary 
society, and more within the reach of 
observation, than at any subsequent 
period of his life; and it is known to 
many who, like the author of these 
sketches, had afterwards opportuni- 
ties of mixing in Italian society, that 
the most intellectual members of that 
society looked upon him as a man of 
moderate capacity and of very limited 
information. Those who thought so, 
however, were silent, while syco- 
phants and panegyrists were lond 
enough, and with the world at large 
the loudest talkers generally carry 
the day. 

Having seen how the French were 
situated, let us observe how matters 
stood with the Austrians, when they 
prepared for their third invasion of 
Lombardy. In Germany success had 
crowned their efforts. Jourdan had 
been defeated, and Moreau forced to 
retire. The troops which had guarded 
the northern passes of the Tyrol thus 
became disposable, and were enabled 
to join Davidowitch, who had re- 
formed his army in that province 
after the rout of Calliano. In 
Friuli, Quasdanowitch, who had been 
separated from Wurmser at the bat- 
tle of Bassano, had assembled the 
remnants of his corps. behind the 
Piaya. Both guneale were rapidly 
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reinforced ; regiments were brought 
from the interior of Austria, new 
corps raised, the dépéts were emptied, 
and all recruits and convalescents fit 
for service hurried on to their re- 
spective battalions, so that by the 
end of October nearly 50,000 men 
were ready for the field. Marshal 
Alvinzy was placed in command of 
this hastily collected force. As the 
principal divisions of the French 
army were stationed at Trent, Bas- 
sano, Verona, and Villa Franca, the 
Austrians must have known, inde- 
pendently of their frequent commu- 
nication with Mantua, that the fort- 
ress was not closely blockaded, and 
in no very immediate danger; and 
yet with this knowledge clearly be- 
fore them, they hurried this new 
army on to its relief, without a single 
fair ground on which a prospect of 
success could be founded. 

The Austrians could bring about 
40,000 into action; but the long 
series of defeats had avowedly in- 
jured the morale of the old troops, 
from whom the new ones would na- 
turally take their tone and feeling. 
The French, leavi ing 10,000 or 12,000 
men to observe Mantua, and acting 
on a theatre of war of extraordinary 
strength, could take the field with 
about 30,000, all tried soldiers, em- 
boldened by victory and by the con- 
fidence they placed in themselves and 
their leaders,—advantages that far 
overbalanced the numerical superior- 
ity of four to three, which their ad- 
versaries possessed. Nor was there 
any good reason for believing that 
the new commander would be able 
to atone for the deficiency of his 
army. It is evident that Alvinzy 
belonged to the same class with 
Wurmser and Beaulieu: like them, 
he was a brave, able, and honourable 
man; but, like them, he was with- 
out the high energy of character and 
fiery genius which could alone rally 
the ‘sinking spirit of an army, rekin- 
dle the hopes and aspirations of the 
brave, and carry the whole mass, 
torrent like, along with him in a 
daring and gallant career. Fortune 
smiled upon his first efforts, and 
boldness might have won her; but 
it was wanting, and the goddess hav- 
ing shewn the leaders of mighty 
hosts who was the real disposer of 
victory, returned tojher first fayour- 
ite, to abide at his will till,— 
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«* By gazing on himself grown blind, 
He taught the rest to see.”’ 


According to the new plan of 
operations proposed by the Aus- 
trians, the main body of their army, 
consisting of about 25,000 men 
under the field-marshal himself, was 
to advance towards Bassano and the 
Brenta, while Davidowitch, with 
14,000 men, should attack Trent, 
force the pass of Calliano, and then 
aid, as circumstances might best di- 
rect, the main army in striking a de- 
cisive blow in the neighbourhood of 
Verona. Marshal Wurmser was to 
support the movement by a general 
sally from Mantua. ‘The difficulty 
of making separate corps act in per- 
fect concert and fall on at the proper 
time and place renders all such com- 
plicated operations extremely preca- 
rious, however much they may 
heighten success and augment the 
trophies of victory when the day is 
won. But to win the day must be 
the first object sought for; and the 
Austrians evidently threw away 
their best chance of success when 
they neglected to combine their army 
before they fought a general action. 
Events had surely rendered it ap- 
parent that the lrench army was 
far more active and movable than 
their own, and more capable of exe- 
cuting rapid manceuvres. A stand- 
up battle, fought in open field, and 
with all forces, was their game, for 
it would have given them the benefit 
of the acknowledged steadiness of 
their troops, of the tactical training 
of the soldiers, and of their power of 
moving with accuracy. In such a 
field, also, their numerical superi- 
ority would have told to advantage, 
instead of being frittered away be- 
tween separate corps, whose partial 
success brought no gain to the gene- 
ral cause. ‘The Austrians courted 
defeat at the outset, and were yet 
nearly proving successful. 

Napoleon, apprehensive that Da- 
vidowitch might fall with, superior 
numbers on General Vaubois, who 
was stationed at Trent with his di- 
vision, ordered him to drive in the 
Austrian posts and alarm them for 
their own safety. This measure, at 
the very moment when operations 
were about to commence, naturally 
led to the result which it was in- 
tended to avert. Vaubois attacked 
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the Austrians at St. Michael on the 
2d November without any decisive 
result ; the consequence was that the 
Austrians concentrated their forces 
and fell upon him on the 3d and again 
on the 6th and 7th, and hit him so 
severely that he was driven from 
Trent, Calliano, and Mori. Here 
Davidowitch, astonished no doubt at 
the giant strides he had made, 
thought proper to halt and remain 
inactive for eight days, at the very 
time when minutes were worth ages. 
The cause of this incomprehensible 
delay, which occasioned the failure 
of the whole enterprise, has never 
been explained. The Austrians, who 
have so fairly and liberally furnished 
the documents necessary for a right 
understanding of these campaigns, 
have left this difficult point rill in 
the dark. On the 17th November 
Davidowitch awakened from his 
stupor aud attacked the French in 
the position of Rivoli; the Repub- 
licans were again defeated, and, as it 
would seem, with great loss; they 
fell back to Castello Nova, where 
they were next day followed by the 
Austrians, who were thus close in 
rear of Napoleon's left wing and 
within a single march of Mantua. 
And where now, when victory was 
in sight, were the field-marshals ? 
where was Alvinzy, and where 
Wurmser? ‘The answer is a sad 
one; but the tale, however afflicting, 
must be told, and many a tale of woe 
must follow before we see the light 
of hope and gladness break through 
the dark gloom which these reverses 
cast over the political horizon of 
Europe. 

On the 5th November Alvinzy 
reached the Brenta, the Suaak 
troops giving way before him. Na- 

leon, though informed of Vaubois’ 
ill-success on the 3d, determined 
nevertheless to save the foe the 
trouble of a longer march, and to 
advance himself to a very dangerous 
distance indeed fromhis basis of ope- 
ration and give them the meeting. 
Ile attacked them at Citadella on 
the 6th, but was forced, after a se- 
vere struggle, to withdraw from the 
combat. He informs us, indeed, that 
this was owing solely to Vaubois’ 
second defeat and = capture of 
Mori by the Austrians, the news of 
which reached head-quarters at two 
o'clock on the morning of the 7th. 
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Unfortunately for this statement, 
Mori is fifty miles from Bassano, and 
was only taken on the forenoon of 
that very day. Napoleon fell hack 
to Verona, and was slowly followed 
by the Austrians, who, on the 11th, 
established themselves at Villa Nova, 
thus putting almost an end to their 
own forward movement. With Ve- 
rona and Legnano, both capable of 
making some resistance, in their 
front, with the Adige to be forced 
under the very guns of so formid- 
able and well-prepared an enemy as 
the one they had to encounter, it is 
really not easy to see what they 
could expect to achieve; but what 
they could not do for themselves the 
enemy was nearly doing for them. 
Prince Hohenzollern, who com- 
manded the Austrian advanced 
guard, informed Alvinzy that, owing 
to the success of Davidowitch, the 
French were in full retreat across 
the Mincio ; in consequence of which 
he recommended that Verona should 
be instantly attacked. The field- 
marshal paused upon this project, 
and as it was strongly objected to 
by the chief of the staff, a reconnais- 
sance was determined upon. A body 
of about 5000 men advanced almost 
close to the walls of Verona, while an- 
other brigade took post on the heights 
of Caldiero to cover their retreat in 
case of accidents. ‘The precaution 
was a salutary one, for Napoleon no 
sooner perceived this threatened on- 
set than he brought out his divisions 
and drove the Austrians back on 
this support. ‘The troops now as- 
sembled in the strong position of 
Caldiero amounted to about 8000 
men, and these also it was resolved 
to dislodge. Alvinzy, however, de- 
termined to risk a general action for 
their support, and when, on the 
morning of the 12th, the French, 
after failing to force the position in 
front, turned it on both flanks, they 
found themselves assailed in their 
turn by the whole of the Austrian 
army; they were forced to retire, 
leaving a few guns and about a 
thousand prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy. This was a victory, no 
doubt, but not of a character to 
break either the moral or the phy- 
sical force of the French army, or 
very much to raise the courage and 
confidence of the victors. Napoleon 
says that a heavy shower of sleet 
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and rain induced him to break off 
the battle. As sleet and rain would 
tell as much against one party as 
against the other, it is more likely 
that the unlooked-for appearance of 
Alvinzy, who fell on the flank of the 
divisions which were turning Cal- 
diero, decided the measure. False- 
hood would seem to have been so 
congenial to this extraordinary man, 
that he could hardly speak the truth 
even when it told to his advantage. 
At this time Davidowitch was, as the 
reader will recollect, recovering from 
the astonishment into which his own 
victories had thrown him, while 
within the walls of Mantua, Wurmser 
was tranquilly awaiting the result of 
what others should achieve in his fa- 
your. 

Napoleon’s position at Verona was 
so strong and central that to have 
awaited the attacks of the enemy 
would probably have been his best 
policy ; for, unless they struck in 
perfect concert, at exactly the same 
time, they were not likely to effect 
much against him. On the other 
hand, any movement on his part, 
cither to his front or left, was giving 
one of his adversaries an opening. 
If he moved to the front against 
Alvinzy, he left an opening for Da- 
vidowitch ; if he moved against the 
latter, the former had it in his power 
to pass the Adige unmolested; if he 
moved away to his right, he gave 
both his adversaries an advantage ; 
and yet this was the move he made, 
and such is war that it proved suc- 
cessful. A proof, we shall be told, 
that genius is superior to rules; but 
war has only principles and no rules, 
and a mere challenging of fortune, 
however successful, is no evidence of 
genius, as this very tale should prove. 

During the night between the 
14th and 15th of November bridges 
were thrown over the Adige at 
Ronco, about eight miles below Ve- 
rona, and a sufficient force having 
been left to defend that town against 
an off-handed attack, the whole 
army began their march towards the 
point of passage before daybreak on 
the morning of the 15th. As the 
troops proceeded at first by the 
Mantua road, they could not, we are 
told, immediately comprehend the 
object of a march which seemed to 
indicate a retrograde movement, and 
it was only when their conversion to 
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the left was effected that the blaze 
of their leader’s genius and the sub- 
lime conception of which we have 
now to speak, flashed fully upon 
their benighted minds. 

‘« Then it was,” says the imperial his- 
torian himself, ‘‘ that officers and sol. 
diers who had traversed these districts 
when in pursuit of Wurmser, began to 
perceive the intentions of their general. 
‘ He intends,’ they said, ‘to turn Caldi- 
ero, which cannot be stormed, by a front 
attack ; unable to contend in open plain 
with only 13,000 men against 40,000, he 
is transferring his battle-field to cause- 
ways surrounded by vast marshes, where 
numbers will not avail, and where every 
thing will be decided by the bravery of 
the heads of columns.’ ”. 


If the reader will have the kind- 
ness to divest his mind of the recol- 
lection, that the strategical monologue 
here ascribed by Napoleon to his 
army has been seriously repeated, 
not merely by the crowd of ordinary 
writers, but by men of high talents 
and the greatest and best deserved 
literary fame, then will his own 
smile furnish the only comment 
which it can require. Of some of 
the assertions, however, we must say 
a word. 

Unless we suppose Napoleon to 
have lost nine or ten thousand men 
in the actions of Bassano and Cal- 
diero, which would be out of all 
question, the divisions of Massena, 
Augereau, Macguire, Guyeux, the 
reserve and the cavalry must still, 
by his own previous shewing, have 
amounted to at least 20,000 men; 
nor was it possible for Alvinzy, from 
the number with which he took 
the field, to have above 2000 or 3000 
more. But, leaving this exaggera- 
tion of numbers entirely untouched, 
as the practice is much too frequent 
with all modern generals, it certainly 
required the assurance of Napoleon 
Buonaparte to assert in the face of 
the world, that an advance upon 
narrow causeways afforded the assail- 
ants an advantage over the defenders, 
and that to contract the opening by 
which an enemy was to be tsa 5 at 
was a benefit to the attacking in- 
stead of the attacked party. The 
head of a column composed of 
forty or fifty modern infantry sol- 
diers could, of course, effect abso- 
lutely nothing against masses; and, 
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to pass over altogether the frightful 
enfilading lines that causeways must 
often present to the fire of artillery, 
there is not a cultivated marsh land 
on the face of the globe, from the 
Delta of the Ganges to the fens of 
Holland and Lincolnshire, in which 
a single causeway could be found 
that would not by branch causeways, 
roads, outlets, and adjoining patches 
of dry ground, offer ample opportu- 
nities for the defenders to extend 
their front and fire in a manner ruin- 
ous to the advance of any column, 
however brave: as indeed Napoleon 
was about to experience. We are 
bound to add, however, even for his 
own credit, that the whole of this 
pretended project which he ascribes 
to himself was, by his own shewing, 
a mere after-thought, resulting from 
the events that accidentally took 
place. [lis intention was to turn 
the position of Caldiero and to at- 
tack the Austrians in their left flank. 
The causeways led into the open plains 
round the position where he intended 
to fight, and therefore he followed 
them!; and he tells us himself that he 
was greatly chagrined when it was 
discovered, from the steeple of Ronco, 
that the Austrians were leaving their 
ground and making a counter move- 
ment, so as to present a front instead 
of a flank to the advancing foe. 

The French army haying crossed 
the Adige on the morning of the 
15th, advanced in two columns along 
the two causeways leading in the di- 
rection of Caldiero. Massena’s di- 
vision took the left and followed the 
causeway that opens into the plains 
at Porcil, and ended their easy day’s 
work by driving out the few Aus- 
trian light troops that occupied the 
village ; but at ies sterner doings 
were in progress. 

The right column, with which 
was Napoleon himself, moved along 
the causeway leading up the right 
bank of the Alpon, a small river 
which falls into the Adige at Ronco. 
This river is rarely fordable late in 
autumn, but is crossed by a ay = 
at the village of Arcole, where the 
causeway leading out of the marshes 
leaves the right bank and ascends 
along the left. It therefore became 
necessary to obtain the command of 
this bridge if the movement was to 
be proceeded with, and it was for the 
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possession of this post that the three 
days’ sanguinary combat of Arcole 
was fought. 


of the columns through the marshes ; 
but there is a causeway along the left 
of the Alpon as well as upon the 
right; and for about a mile below 
Arcole, this left dyke runs close to 
the river and parallel to the one by 
which the French were advancing. 
It was lined with infantry ; two light 
battalions, with some field - pieces, 
defended the village ; and no sooner 
did the French attempt to cross the 
bridge and force an entrance, than 
so murderous a fire was opened on 
their front and flank, that they were 
instantly forced to give way. It was 
clearly apparent to all that nothing 
could be effected except by force of 
sacrifices and by excess of daring; 
nor were gallant efforts wanting. 
Augereau seized a standard and 
planted it with his own hand upon 
the bridge, but in vain; the column 
was broken, scattered, and driven 
back. Onset followed onset in san- 
guinary succession ; General Lannes, 
Verdier, Bon, and Verne, were 
wounded in fruitless efforts to gain 
the fatal pass. Napoleon himself dis- 
mounted, rallied the troops, reminded 
them of Lodi, and seizing a standard, 
again led them forward; but in vain ; 
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The Austrians, though not sur- 
prised as pretended, offered at first 
but slight resistance to the advance 
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within thirty yards of the enemy 
the column is again arrested by the 
terrible fire of musketry, and the 
Austrians rushing upon the foe, drove 
the broken and confused mass in 
headlong rout into the morass, 
whence Napoleon himself was only 
extricated by the exertions of some 
of the grenadiers. 

The baffled commander, convinced 
at last that nothing was to be effected 
by these repeated and sanguinary front 
attacks, ordered General Guyeux 
to cross the Adige at the ferry of 
Albaredo, and to ascend the left 
bank of the Alpon and dislodge the 
Austrian infantry from behind the 
causeway that flanked the advance 
against the village. This movement 
succeeded completely ; the Imperial- 
ists no sooner saw their position turned 
than they fell back, allowing the 
long-contested pass to be carried at 
the first renewed onset. Arcole was 
now gained ; but it had lost its value, 
and was no longer the object for 
which so much gallant blood had 
been shed during the previous com- 
bats. Alvinzy no sooner saw that 
the French were advancing in force 
from Ronco, than he withdrew the 
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greater “part of his army behind 
the Alpon, took up a new posi- 
tion at Villa Nova, placed Arcole, 
which had been on his left, imme- 
diately in his front, and now stood 
in battle-line ready for the fray. 
Napoleon, however, shrunk not only 
from the contest, but withdrew al- 
together behind the Adige, forsaking 
his dearly purchased conquest as 
soon as it was gained. 

We should certainly praise this 
proceeding, if it could be reconciled 
with the battle of the next day ; but 
the two measures following each 
other, seem altogether incomprehen- 
sible. ‘The stern combats which had 
just been fought for the mere open- 
ing of a road, were no very promising 
preliminaries to a general action, 
and Massena’s division was separated 
from the main body by a broad arm 
of the morass, which, in case of a 
night alarm, it might be dangerous 
to pass. All these were good grounds 
for a change of position ; but not for 
giving up a blood-stained battle-field, 
to be repurchased if possible by an 
equal waste of blood next morning. 

Before proceeding, however, we 
must again ask where was Wurmser, 
and where Davidowitch? Napoleon 
was at a distance, engaged in stern 
combats amid the marshes of Ronco ; 
General Kilinain had been called in 
with 2000 men of the blockading 
corps ; General Guyeux had brought 
an equal number from General Vau- 
bois’ division to aid the main army ; 
the French had not above 14,000 
men between the Adige and the 
Mincio; and from the ramparts of 
Mantau and from Molare’s mountain- 
range, double that number of Aus- 
trians are ready to burst upon the 
foe; their sabres gleam, their hearts 
are stout, but fatality has paralysed 
the arms of the brave ! 

On the morning of the 16th Na- 
poleon again crossed the Adige and 
moved on as before, in two columns, 
against Porcil and Arcole. On the 
causeways he encountered and threw 
back the Austrian advanced guards, 
and Massena again carried Porcil 
after a sharp encounter with Provera’s 
corps, and here his second day’s 
work ended even as the first had 
done; but at Arcole every effort to 
carry the bridge and village by a 
front attack failed exactly as they 
had failed the day before. One 
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bloody and bootless effort followed 
another ; repulse succeeded repulse ; 
an attempt to cross the Alpon by 
the aid of fascines met with no better 
success; and after a day passed in 
these fruitless and sanguinary efforts, 
Napoleon again fell back behind the 
Adige, not haying obtained even 
momentary possession of the lon- 
contested village. On this day no 
flank movement was even attempted ; 
and the conduct of the French, 
coupled with their retreat of the 
night before, is incomprehensible in 
its way, as the continued inactivity 
of Wurmser and Davidowitch are in 
theirs. None of the parties have 
explained the motives of their con- 
duct, though it would hardly have 
been concealed had it promised to 
cast any very radiant lustre on the 
fame of the mighty actors in this 
deep and deadly drama. 

If we can discover no comprehen- 
sible motive for Napoleon’s conduct 
in resigning the advantages gained on 
the evening of the 15th, to fight 
for them again on the morning of the 
16th—for his own statement will 
not bear the test of examination— 
we can well understand that cir- 
cumstances might now induce him 
tocontinue his attacks upon Alvinzy. 
His position, which was difficult at 
the best, had been rendered critical 
by these unsuccessful combats. He 
had not, perhaps, lost many more 
men than the Austrians; but to re 
linquish the contest would be to con- 
fess himself vanquished, to sacrifice 
a part of that moral courage and 
confidence from which his army de- 
rived so great a portion of its strength 
and efficiency. 4 

Ile was, therefore, obliged to fight ; 
and it was evident that these con- 
tinued blows, however unskilfully 
dealt, would in the end, if no decisive 
result or great disproportion of loss 
took place, tell most in favour of the 
party which had the largest fund of 
confidence and stamina to draw upon, 
and here the balance was entirely 
on the side of the French. Besides, 
they were forced to stand at bay 3 
for as long as Mantua held out, the 
fate of all their previous conquests 
depended on the result of every 
battle fought for its relief; if they 
sustained a single defeat in the field 
and allowed Wurmser to join the 
other Austrian armies, nothing could 
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save them from being driven back 
behind the Apennines, to the very 
point whence they started at the 
opening of the campaign. 

All these circumstances led na- 
turally to a renewal of the action on 
the 17th ; and the altered dispositions 
shew at once how anxious Napoleon 
was to extend his front and not to 
fight on the causeways by mere heads 
of columns. On this occasion Au- 
gereau, followed by the reserve 
cavalry, was to cross the Alpon on 
bridges prepared during the night 
near Ronco; a corps was to march 
from Legnano to turn the extreme 
left of the Austrians ; a single brigade 
only of Massena’s division was to 
move on Porcil, with the rest the 
general was to attack Arcole. An 
accident had nearly frustrated all 
these dispositions at the very mo- 
ment they were about to be acted 
upon. One of the bridges over the 
Adige gave way at the very time 
when the Austrians, informed that 
the French were in full retreat, were 
advancing to overthrow what they 
thought a mere rearguard left at 
Ronco. Fortunately for Napoleon 
the French artillery, on the right 
bank of the Adige, enfiladed both 
causeways so completely, that its fire 
was alone sufficient to drive back 
the assailants; the bridge being re- 
paired, the Republicans proceeded 
with their movement. The Austrians 
attacked the advanced guard as they 
moved along the causeway; but 
following some trifling success too 
far, were taken in both flanks and 
repulsed with loss. The manceuvring 
also of entire brigades and battalions 
in these marshes shews how com- 
pletely the ground was at variance 
with the principle on which Napoleon 
pretends to have acted. 

Whilst these advanced-guard com- 
bats were fought along the cause- 
ways, Augereau had reached the left 
wing of the Austrians, drawn u 
between the village of Arcole, which 
was now the centre of their position, 
and an extensive morass that covered 
their extreme left. The French at- 
tacked with their usual gallantry, 
but met with so resolute an opposi- 
tion that they were obliged to give 
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way at all points and at every onset. 
Napoleon seeing the ill success of 
these efforts, fell, as he tells us, upon 
the idea of sending a troop of fifty 
guides, accompanied by several trum- 
peters, round the morass, with orders 
to sound the charge as soon as they 
should have turned the Austrian 
position; and this measure, he as- 
sures us, decided the fate of the day 
and induced the enemy to retire, 
thinking they were assailed by the 
whole French cavalry. Those who 
know how much better such strata- 
gems tell in books than in the field, 
will have little hesitation in placing 
this brilliant device on the level with 
so many other puerilities already ex- 
posed in this memoir ; and Berthier, in 
a private letter to Clerke, makes no 
mention of this pretended stratagem. 

The Austrians tell us that they 
resolved to retire as soon as they 
perceived that Augereau had crossed 
the Alpon, and that a corps was on 
its march from Legnano, and that 
they only made front with their left 
wing to give the troops still before 
Verona time to fall back on Villa 
Nova. This being effected, they 
withdrew to the same place about 
two o'clock in the day. Their re- 
treat was not molested. From the 
position which they occupied, it is 
evident enough that they had no 
intention to fight on the left bank 
of the Alpon. Their right wing 
fronted that river above Arcole where 
their centre was posted, and whence 
the left fell back to the morass al- 
ready mentioned in an angle of about 
90°: this was no formation in which 
a French army could be encountered. 
‘The Austrians lost about 6000 men* 
in these three actions; the French, 
perhaps, a few more. Little was 
gained by either party in the field; 
but what arms left undecided, the 
superior moral force of the French 
troops here achieved for their com- 
mander. 

The reader will recollect that on 
the 17th November, at the very time 
when Alvinzy was falling back from 
Arcole, abandoning the cause 4s 
hopeless, forgetting, it would almost 
seem, the very object of the enter- 
prise, Davidowitch was defeating 


* In the St. Helena Memoirs the loss of the Austrians is estimated in one place 
at 18,000, and in another at 20,000, and in a third at 25,000 men; that is, in the last 
instance, at 2000 or 3000 more than they brought into field. 
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Vaubois at Rivoli, and gaining a 
battle which, if achieved one day 
sooner, would probably have turned 
the scale in favour of Austria; but 
standing by itself, a victory gained 
over a single division could not re- 
trieve what an army had abandoned ; 
and Napoleon no sooner found that 
Alvinzy was in full retreat towards 
Montebello, than he immediately 
turned against Davidowitch. The 
latter, however, was apprised of his 
danger, and fell back rapidly into the 
mountains; and as Alvinzy also 
countermarched and made a new de- 
monstration against Verona, Napo- 
leon was obliged to return to the 
Adige. On the part of the field- 
marshal this was only a feint in order 
to gain time for his lieutenant, who, 
thus relieved, retired quietly to Trent, 
while the marshal himself established 
his army at Bassano. 

Wurmeer had, of course, been ap- 
prised that an army was in march 
for the relief of Mantua. The thun- 
der of artillery was distinctly heard 
in the direction of the Adige ; and, 
from the steeple that served as an 
observatory, the combats round Ar- 
cole were plainly discernible ; but no 
movement was made to aid the re- 
lieving force, as the field- marshal 
waited for a signal which circum- 
stances never permitted Alvinzy to 
make. Three salvoes, fired at five 
minutes’ interval, from eight 12- 

unders, were to tell Wurmser that 
1is friends were preparing to pass 
the Adige, and to call upon him to 
sally from the fortress and join in the 
general onset. But Alvinzy, attacked 
at Arcole, was never in ition to 
give the signal; and the es of 
guns fired on the banks of the Alpon, 
the stern combat in which, for three 
days, he saw the adverse hosts en- 
gaged, were unfortunately not deemed 
enough to convince Marshal Wurm- 
ser that the hour to strke home had 
arrived ! 

It was in vain that victory seemed 
to court these unhappy commanders, 
even with open arms. At last, on 
the 23d of November, and when all 
the blockading corps had returned to 
their posts, a sally was made from 
the fortress. It proved singularly 
successful: the Favorita, St. An- 
tonio, and Montado, were taken ; but 
with them, also, a number of prison- 
ers, who informed Wurmser of what 
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had happened. The field-marshal 
again withdrew to his fastnesses, and 
a gallant army, which, if pecpen'y 
employed for one hour, while the 
combats were waging round Arcole, 
might have averted from its country 
twenty years of humiliation and sor- 
row, was doomed to perish by famine 
and sickness amidst the pestilential 
marshes of the Mincio. 

The Austrians had recovered Trent 
and the line of the Brenta by this 
expedition, and could, probably, shew 
a few guns and standards as trophies 

ained in the various combats; but, 

owever much these advantages 
might be put forward, the under- 
taking had, nevertheless, proved a 
complete failure, and one which, 
added to so many previous disasters, 
was certain to produce the most un- 
favourable effects on the minds of 
the soldiers, for they had often been 
victorious, whereas their leaders had 
been constantly foiled. A complete 
want of confidence in the skill and 
fortune of their superiors was the 
natural consequence ; and the next 
act will shew what may be expected 
even from brave troops once im- 
pressed with so fatal a sentiment. 

To enter into any serious examina- 
tion of the movements already de- 
scribed, would, of course, be worse 
than useless; for it is sufficiently 
evident that neither of the parties 
had any clear idea of what their re- 
spective manceuvres were to produce. 
From the moment that Alvinzy 
— himself, with an army that 

ad gained little advantage over the 
French in open field, close before 
Verona—a fortified town, if not a 
fortress—and the Adige, from that 
moment his career was run. And 
this he seems to have felt himself, 
for, there arrived, he stood motion- 
less, and like a conscious malefactor, 
over whom the sword of vengeance 
was suspended, waited, in crouching 
inactivity, till the oft-repeated blows 
of an unskilful adversary struck him 
fairly to the ground. 

The French, on their part, were 
victorious, notwithstanding the re- 
verses they had experienced in most 
of the combats, for they had main- 
tained their point—the blockade of 
Mantua ; and the buoyant and elastic 
spirits of the soldiers were naturally 
elevated by this additional proof of 
their own prowess and of the skill of 
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their leader; for soldiers are liberal 
in such cases, and readily ascribe to 
the talents of their general not only 
what fortune has effected, but much, 
also, of what their own gallantry has 
achieved. Napoleon's confidence was 
also heightened by this continued suc- 
cess, and that self-exaggeration which 
formed the most prominent feature 
in hischaracter, was naturally fostered 
into active strength, and tended, no 
doubt, to augment for a time some of 
the most essential elements of force 
belonging to his army. His manner 
also began, about this period, to be 
more strongly affected by his rising 
fortunes than had before been visible. 
Every victory that he gained di- 
minished in something his repub- 
lican frankness; the thee and thou 
were entirely laid aside, and the re- 
served air of conscious superiority 
was gradually assumed, not yet in 
the haughty and imperial style of 
after days, but in the mysteriously 
tranquil manner that might best befit 
“the man of destiny ;” and, backed 
by a wonderful career of victory, 
even this produced effect. 

During the two months of repose 
that followed on the fourth act of 
the Italian Campaign, we find both 
parties engaged in preparing for the 
ultimate struggle which was rapidly 
approaching. The period beyond 
which Mantua could not possibly 
hold out was now drawing near, and 
it was an imperative duty on the part 
of the Austrians to use every effort 
for the relief of a fortress on which 
the fate of Lombardy still rested. 
The Republic was also bound to 
strain every nerve to secure the prize 
for which so many battles had been 
fought and so many victories gained, 
for it was still evident that a single de- 
feat on the Adige would deprive them 
of all the fruits of the campaign: 
the end of the next act will shew 
how far either of the parties acted 
up to their duties on this occasion. 

In Italy, circumstances were daily 
becoming more favourable to the 
Austrians. The French troops, left 
without food or pay, notwithstanding 
the immense sums levied on the 
country, were guilty of great ex- 
cesses, and Vial’s brigade even mu- 
tinied at this period; while the au- 
thorities continued their usual ex- 
tortions, and thus cooled the ardour 
of their friends and strengthened the 
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hands of their enemies. The govern- 
ment of Venice, conscious that they 
would not be spared if France pre- 
vailed, assembled troops in the capi- 
tal, but did not venture to employ 
them in support of the cause on 
which they knew that their own 
safety depended. Napoleon was 
bolder; being fully aware of their 
sentiments, he seized on the fortress 
of Bergamo by open force. Many of 
the nations engaged against France 
during the course of the long wars 
that arose out of the Revolution 
found brave soldiers to fight their 
battles in the field, but few, indeed, 
were those who found themselves 
ruled over by governments possessed 
of sufficient courage and character to 
act with energy and decision at the 
proper time and place ; and the small 
republican governments displayed, in 
their humble way, far more of trem- 
bling and temporising timidity than 
their more powerful neighbours. 

The insolent demands of France 
had obliged the Pope to break off all 
negotiations with the Republic, to 
recall the 15,000,000 livres that were 
already on their way to the French 
head-quarters, and to continue his 
military preparations. It was gene- 
rally believed that Naples was willing 
to aid the Roman government, if a 
favourable opportunity—that is, an 
— offering a prospect of 
success without any chance of danger 
—should present itself. And yet it 
was the consciousness of existing dan- 
ger which inspired the Neapolitan 
government with this hostile feeling, 
without also inspiring it with the 
necessary courage to strike a bold 
blow for safety and honour. 

The court of Turin continued 
neutral, suspected by the French, 
and conscious, like all the other 
Italian states, that its ruin would not 
be long delayed ifthe Austrians were 
ultimately defeated. The French 
Directory, aware of their total want 
of popularity, were becoming every 
day more anxious for peace, in order 
to establish themselves in the good 
opinion of the nation. And as they 
intended to exchange the Italian con- 
quests against Belgium and the left 
bank of the Rhine, they discouraged 
all revolutionary proceedings in Italy. 
Napoleon, however, was not so de- 
sirous of peace, and seemed now to 
display more revolutionary zeal than 
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he had done in the ome! rt of the 
campaign ; he allowed Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and the duchy of Modena, to 
form themselves into a republic, 
called the Cispaden, and would have 
been equally liberal to the Lombards, 
had not the Directory interfered ; 
the Milanese were obliged, therefore, 
to content themselves with their pro- 
visional government. 

Much has been said of Napoleon’s 
success in ingratiating himself with 
the Italians, and even with their 
clergy, during these — of mili- 
tary inactivity. Such things could 
not fail to be said and written a mil- 
lion of times over, however the case 
might really have stood. His iron 
hand rested for twenty years on 
Europe; he was dreaded and all- 
powerful, had thousands of flatterers 
who were allowed to speak, while 
those who entertained sentiments un- 
favourable to him were forced to be 
silent. He wrote a few compliment- 
ary letters to men of science, which 
were widely circulated, and pro- 
duced, no doubt, some effect ; on the 
other hand, his abruptness of man- 
ner, totally devoid of courtesy and 
elegance, was long remembered in 
the best circles of Italian society. 

We shall illustrate the probability 
of the pretended popularity by a 
couple of simple facts that historians 
have neglected to record. When 
the provisional government of Milan 
solicited permission to confiscate cer- 
tain portions of the property belong- 
ing to the clergy and nobility, they 
requested leave to seize the whole 
of the church plate for the imme- 
diate use of the state. This last re- 
quest was granted to the full; but 
no sooner was the treasure collected, 
than the spoilers, who might possibly 
have expected some slight cae for 
their trouble, were directed to ac- 
count for the produce to a French 
commissioner, and then to pay the 
amount into the military chest of the 
French army. In this manner were 
the clergy conciliated. Our other 
fact is one respecting which every 
idle traveller in Italy may still satisf\ 
himself. Near every town which 
happened to be the seat of a military 
government or commission, the coun- 
try people point out, even to this day, 
some spot as the place where the 
“French shot all peasants who were 
condemned by the military tribunals.” 
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The belligerent parties made at 
this time some attempt to terminate 
the war. The English government 
sent Lord Malmesbury with pacific 
overtures to Paris, but as he insisted 
on the restoration of Belgium to 
Austria, he was soon ordered to leave 
France. The Directory, on their 

rt, despatched General Clerke into 
taly for the purpose of negotiating a 
general armistice, preparatory to the 
assembling of a congress. The gene- 
ral had some conferences at Vicenza 
with Baron Vincent, aide-de-camp of 
the Emperor of Austria, who was 
willing to agree to a local but not to 
a general armistice ; and as General 
Clerke had no power to accede to 
these terms, his negotiation also 
failed. We now find, however, that 
this was not the sole object of his 
mission, for he was further directed 
to act the noble part of a spy, and 
report on the conduct and sentiments 
of Napoleon, and of the principal 
officers of his army, the rapid rise of 
the youthful conqueror haying al- 
ready inspired the Directory with 
some alarm. ‘The general was evi- 
dently no unerring observer, for, 
after bestowing great praise on Na- 
poleon’s conduct as a commander, he 
proceeds to say, that “ nothing need 
be apprehended from him ; that he 
is sincerely attached to the constitu- 
tion, and never likely to take any 
steps against the liberties of the Re- 
public.” He adds, however, that 
** General Buonaparte has his faults, 
and is too lavish of the lives of the 
soldiers; that he does not always 
speak to the military men who ap- 
proach him in the measured terms 
that become his character, and is 
often harsh, impatient, and impe- 
rious.” 

Napoleon had also been accused or 
suspected of some acts of peculation, 
but of these Clerke acquits him en- 
tirely. The civil authorities attached 
to the army he describes as dishonest, 
worthless, and rapacious in the ex- 
treme ; and even as Napoleon found 
them at the commencement of his 
career, so he left them at the termi- 
nation of his reign, as continental 
Europe can testify to its cost. The 
well-known fact furnishes an ample 
refutation of the praise so lavishly 
bestowed upon him for ably regulating 
the commissariat and financial de- 
partment of the army. 
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“You may replenish my cup, Mrs. 
Proby,” said Mr. Bradford to his 
housekeeper, who was performing 
her wonted duties at the breakfast- 
table, “I could relish another slice 
of that broiled ham, too. You don't 
think it will do me any harm ?” 

“Harm! I assure you I am quite 
glad to see you so hearty, sir.” 

“ And I certainly do not see where- 
fore I should not have my indul- 
gences. At any rate I can afford 
them; have neither ‘kin nor kith, 
as they say, that is, none whom I 
care for, or who, I suspect, care for 
me, whatever regard they may have 
for my money. But they may be 
disappointed after all. Eh, Mrs. 
Proby ?” 

An odd humour he is in this morn- 
ing, thought the dame; and then, 
without seeming to notice the last 
remark—much as it excited her cu- 
riosity—anxious as she was to ascer- 
tain its import, she replied,— 

“ Why, to be sure, sir, if you can- 
not have your indulgences, who 
should? For my part, I think you 
would be to blame not to enjoy as 
many as you can. And you can, 
as you well observe, not only afford 
them, but have no one’s will except 
your own to consult.” 

“Very true; thanks to my old- 
bachelorship for my independence. 
Still, even that independence is not 
without its alloy—at least, I almost 
begin now to fancy so. Hang it! 
after all, one likes to have some one 
to care for. Were it not that my 
cousin Ellingham’s family are such a 
strange, untoward set-——-don’t you 
think they are, Mrs. Proby? Did 
you ever see such a conceited, extra- 
vagant puppy as that Tom Elling- 
ham? However, that is no business 
of mine: if his father can afford to 
make a harum-scarum fine gentle- 
man of him, and fine folks of all 
the rest, so much the better. They 
are all much wiser than me, I dare 
say, only they must not look to me 
to be their banker. ‘To say the 
truth, they seem to think they are 
doing me a favour by allowing me the 
opportunity of bestowing upon them 


with my own hands what they think 
would be theirs after my death.” 

How far honest Mr. Bradford was 
justified in this sprightly tirade against 
the Ellinghams; whether he either 
overrated his own liberality, or their 
unworthiness of it, it is not necessary 
for us to inquire into very strictly. 
Certain it is, that although she 
thought proper to dissemble her sa- 
tisfaction, his remarks were not par- 
ticularly disagreeable to Mrs. Proby, 
who was aware that these cousins did 
not regard her with much goodwill. 
In fact, some of them had gone so far 
as to insinuate, that she was so at- 
tached not only to Mr. Bradford 
and to his interests, but to his name; 
that she desired nothing better than 
to exchange her own for it. Now, 
if she did entertain any idea that way 
tending, it probably originated in 
their incautious, not to say unceremo- 
nious betrayal of their own suspi- 
cions, and was afterwards cherished 
by her, out of the laudable desire of 
proving to the world their excessive 
foresight. The reader must not call 
upon us for an explanation of this 
doubtful point; because, instead of 
vindicating Mrs. Proby, we have to 
attend to the colloquy at the break- 
fast-table. 

“ Really, sir, it is astonishing how 
they have contrived to do so long as 
they do, even with your generous 
assistance. Why, there’s Miss El- 
lingham’s and her sisters’ finery 
alone must cost a tolerable income, 
and all to no purpose, too, for not 
one of them seems likely to get a 
husband. And Mr. ‘Thomas, again! 
racketing about every where—now 
up to town, now post haste down 
into the country; riding, coursing, 
hunting, horse-racing, curricle-driv- 
ing! Upon my word, generosity to- 
wards such people is only a premium 
to extravagance. However, as you 
observe, sir, their goings-on need be 
no concern of yours.” 

“Most certainly, Mrs. Proby. I 
am not one of those who sympathise 
with genteel distresses,—with folks 
who ‘ must’ live in a certain style, no 
matter who pays for it ; and who wil/ 
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run headlong into difficulties with 
their eyes open, considering that it 
is the duty of their friends to extri- 
cate them. If people will trust to a 
lucky chance, to mere windfalls, to 
the well-timed death of rich old re- 
lations, rather than to common pru- 
dence; why, they ought to be pre- 
pared for blanks as well as prizes in 
the lottery of life: accordingly, if 
they find all their fine castles in the 
air suddenly transformed into a real 
castle—that is, a gaol, they ought to 
enter it with the sang froid of a 
Turk.” 

“In my opinion, it is quite wicked 
for any one to speculate upon ad- 
vantages that may befall them ‘in 
ease of another’s death, especially 
when there can be no reasonable ex- 
pectation of such an event. Why, 
the Ellinghams may be all dead and 
gone long before you, sir!” 

* At any rate, were they to know 
what a hearty breakfast I have made 
this morning, it might damp their 
appetites. Pshaw! People don’t 
die exactly in the nick when the 
wrechers, as I call them, are looking 
about for a good ‘godsend.’ That is 
all very well in novels, where titles 
and money-bags fall down from the 
clouds, as it were; and where an 
author makes no scruple of bringing 
a rich old uncle, cousin, or cousin’s 
cousin, from India, merely to de- 
spatch him into the other world, that 
he may leave his rupees and treasures 
to those who have run through their 
own fortunes, or else have been too 
idle to think of making one. Mo- 
rality, poetical justice, indeed! I 
call it poetical manslaughter at the 
least. By-the-by, Mrs. Proby,” con- 
tinued he, “ don’t you remember the 
alarm the Ellinghams were all in at 
the time of that silly report about 
me and the Widow Dareall? Poor 
woman, what insinuations did they 
throw out against her! I verily 
believe that that ugly anonymous 
letter might be traced to the E.'s. 
However, it did not disturb my ease 
much, for nothing was further from 
my thoughts than any matrimonial 
views in that quarter. Had it taken 
any effect at all, it might have proved 
a very different one from what was 
intended. It is, therefore, perhaps 
quite as well that I paid no attention 
to it. Mrs. Dareall was certainly a 
very fine woman—a very fine wo- 
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man, indeed ; a woman of spirit, on 
of your dashers; still 1 very much 
question whether she would, with all 
her good qualities, have been exactly 
the wife for me. Ihave, as you have 
doubtless long ago found out, my 
little oddities and humours, Mrs. 
Proby ; and although—that is speak- 
ing hypothetically—I should have no 
objection to a wife who could awe 
people, I should wish te be excepted 
from the number. To be a good 
manager is, no doubt, an excellent 
recommendation in a wife, but her 
husband ought to find her manage- 
able also.” 

“ Which is not always the case, sir, 
with your very high-spirited ladies.” 

“Right, right! Besides, thanks 
to you, my good Mrs, Proby, I have 
never experienced the want of a 
careful manager.” 

* You are pleased to compliment.” 

* Nay, I assure you it is no more 
than the truth. I enjoy as many 
comforts and have as few troubles as 
the most of those who are best off in 
the world.” 

“ Indeed, you do so, sir. For my 
part, I think you have all the com- 
forts that can reasonably be desired.” 

“ Including a good appetite. You 
did, however, in some degree, qualify 
your remark. Pray what am I to 
understand by that? That a wife is 
a comfort out of all reason, or that 
she is no comfort at all?” 

“ Why, sir!” exclaimed the good 
lady, with a look that seemed to say, 
“ Go on.” 

“ You evidently do not agree, I 
perceive, with our great English 
moralist when he observes, ‘ Matri- 
mony has many pains, but celibacy 
has no comforts.’ I think, now, I 
myself am a tolerably convincing 
proof to the contrary of the last as- 
sertion ; and still I do not say but 
that even now, had I no one else to 
please but myself——” 

“ And pray whom else should you 
have to please, sir, 1 should like to 
know?” inquired the lady, who 
seemed mightily busy at that instant 
in rubbing out some spot she fancied 
she discerned on the well-polished 
silver coffee-pot. 

“ Who, Mrs. Proby! Why the 
world, to be sure—that is, the whole 
parish of Hampfield, and all the 
neighbourhood for ten miles round. 
Suppose now, by way of argument, 
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I was to take it into my head, one 
beau matin, as the French say, to bid 
good-by to old bachelorship—or sup- 
pose that people only supposed I had 
now an intention of marrying, should 
I not make myself the unlucky topic 
of every tea-table within earshot ? 
Only think what comments, what 
remarks would pass from tongue to 
tongue! Consider the quizzing!— 
ay, and from those, too, who would 
have looked upon the old bachelor as 
a capital catch for themselves. They 
shall make neither catches nor glees 
of me, however.” 

“ Dear me, sir, and is that all? 
Let them gossip, tittle-tattle, and 
make as many impertinent remarks 
as they please. Provided folks do 
not do so to one’s face, all the rest is 
but mere imagination. It is not so 
much what we hear as what we fancy 
that disturbs us. You would not do 
for a prime minister if you cannot 
endure the idea of stupid busy- 
bodies sitting in judgment upon you 
incessantly. Why, sir, for aught you 
can tell, censorious folks may be 
blaming you every day—excuse my 
hinting at it—because you have never 
married !” 

“Really, Mrs. Proby, there is a 
good deal of solid, though homely 
ig in what you observe. 

You have put the matter, if not in 
the most sentimental, at least in a 
most good-sensible light. ‘ De rebus 
non apparentibus et non existentibus,’ 
as the lawyers have it, ‘eadem ratio 
est.” Of which your interpretation is, 
‘The scandal that does not reach our 
ears is no scandal at all.” Most as- 
suredly it is very absurd for a man 
who is sitting comfortably by his 
own fire-side to torment himself by 
conjuring up to his imagination the 
silly nonsense his neighbours may be 
uttering about him, or to heed their 
unsolicited and disinterested inter- 
ference in his private concerns, when 
their prudence might be so much 
better employed at home. So then,” 
added he, after a slight pause and 
the interjection of a pinch of snuff, 
“you have at least convinced me 
that, whether I continue an old ba- 
chelor, or turn an old Benedick, if I 
do but please myself in the matter, I 
am not exactly bound to please all 
the world. To say the truth,” here 
another interjection from the snuff- 


box, “ I begin to think—lI don’t know, 
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but really, Mrs. Proby, you are 
enough to tempt one to commit ma- 
trimony.” 

“T tempt you!” simpered the 
dame, at the same time casting a 
side-long and not disapproving glance 
at her own comely visage and smart 
cap, reflected in a highly polished 
silver waiter that formed part of the 
breakfast equipage. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Proby,” continued the 
other interlocutor in this téte-d-téte 
(we know not whether first or second 
person in this breakfast-table eclogue), 
without noticing the meaning implied 
by her tone, and indeed hardly aware 
of her exclamation, “ yes, Mrs. Pro- 
by, I begin to question whether I 
should incur very much more ridi- 
cule by marrying even now than 
may be my lot if I remain even as I 
am. Besides, you know, one gets 
the name of ‘old bachelor’ before 
one is actually an old man ; so that 
by taking a wife I should not only 
for a certainty get rid of my bache- 
lorship, but might, perhaps, also get 
rid of the impertinent epithet at- 
tached to it. here are many, I be- 
lieve, who have married much later 
in life than myself—ay, by some ten 
years.” 

Thus ingeniously did the worthy 
Mr. Bradford devise excuses, all the 
more ingenious and refined because 
he could not help secretly feeling 
that what they wanted in soundness 
must be made up for in plausibility. 
He had, however, an auditor who was 
by no means disposed to scrutinise 
them severely, or to display her own 
ingenuity by exposing their fallacy ; 
—rather one who was willing to help 
him out of every dilemma and doubt. 

“ Assuredly,” responded she. “ No 
sooner does a single gentleman reach 
the prime of life than the world in- 
stantly dubs him an ‘old bachelor!’ 
Well, people are so malicious and 
ill-natured! After all, sir, you are 
much younger—ay, and a much 
younger-looking man, too, than Mr. 
Frankton, who married not so very 
long ago.” 

“ Yes, I remember that, and the 
plaguy noise it made at the time. I 
thought the Miss Goslings would 
never give over joking and prating 
about the affair.” 

“ Dear me! who cares for the jok- 
ing of such ill-bred young women as 
the Miss Goslings?” observed the 
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lady, who almost repented at having 
quoted the Frankton case as a pre- 
cedent in point. “ Besides Mr. Frank- 
ton married such a mere chit.” 

“Humph ! the girl was young, to 
be sure, and, in my opinion, no great 
beauty,—without a sixpence, too.” 

“ As you say, sir, without a six- 
pence; and what’s more, poor Mr. 
Frankton had a grown-up family im- 
mediately provided for him, that is, 
who expected to be provided for by 
him. I mean all his wife’s brothers 
and sisters. Her relations had more 
gentility than cash, Mr. Frankton 
more cash than gentility; they, there- 
fore, looked upon the alliance as a 
relief of their mutual necessities.” 

“At any rate, then, he did not 
marry beneath himself. There is 
something in that. I can afford to 
disregard money quite as well, or 
a great deal better than Frankton. 
Whether I should not be thought to 
commit myself by marrying below 
my own rank is another question.” 

To this certainly not unimportant 
question Mrs. Proby soon came to 
his aid with a reply. “I do not pre- 
tend to judge ; but, for my own part, 
I should say that those who can 
afford to take a wife without a for- 
tune, can surely afford to take one 
without a pedigree. They who think 
otherwise stumble at mere straws. If 
you look at the peerage you will find 
a coronet on many a woman’s head 
of whose father and mother the world 
knows no more than if they had been 
antedivillians, who have had no more 
to boast of in the way of family and 
connexions than I haye—nay, not so 
much, for, thank Heaven, I never 
had any connexions that I need be 
ashamed of.” 

“'That is very true,” assented Mr. 
Bradford, although he was too gal- 
lant to hint that, let her family be 
ever so respectable, there was never 
any danger of her running her head 
into a coronet. “And, in fact, if a 
man makes up his mind to marry 
chiefly to please himself, and without 
greatly caring whether he please the 
world, the degree of offence, more or 
less he may give the latter, is hardly 
worth his consideration. We may 
as well be soused over head and ears 
in scandal at once, as have it come 
drop by drop.” 

The impersonal “ we” here made 
use of by the speaker was understood 
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by his auditor as of ¢ourse applying 
to the two parties engaged in this 
interesting téte-d-téte ; and she, there- 
fore, replied,— 

“ Your meaning is plain enough, 
and your observation very correct, 
yet scandal is by far too harsh a 
term. There would only be a little 
gossiping, a little curiosity, and a 
good deal of envy. The election, 
which they say will be very hotly 
contested, is just coming on, so that 
people will not have much leisure to 
busy themselves about their neigh- 
bours’ private affairs; and by the 
time that stir has subsided, the other 
matter would haye lost its first 
novelty.” 

“ So it would! that is very happily 
argued. ‘To confess the truth, my 
dear Mrs. Proby, you have now re- 
moved all my scruples; or rather, 
you have confirmed a resolution that 
was before somewhat wavering. This 
conversation has relieved me of not a 
little uneasiness; because, to deal 
frankly with you, I rather expected 
that you would have endeavoured to 
dissuade me from any idea of marry- 
ing.” Here the lady looked discon- 
certed; for this speech seemed to 
hint that she had neglected to make 
that show of obtuseness of compre- 
hension which is, upon some occa- 
sions, more becoming than greater 

uickness of mind. Her very con- 
usion, however, came to her relief, 
inasmuch as it seemed to make up for 
her previous want of reserve. “I 
felt embarrassed,’ continued Mr. 
Bradford, “ apprehending that the 
change I contemplate would not be 
a particularly agreeable one to your- 
self. I thought P 

“ Why what did you think, my 
dear sir? To be sure the change 
will be a considerable one, but that 
it should be unwelcome P 

“ Weil, it gives mie sincere pleasure 
to find that you so readily come into 
my _ and be assured my marriage 
shall not make the slightest difference 
in your present situation.” 

“ Why, what is it you mean, Mr. 
Bradford ? You really can’t mean 
to say that our marriage ——” 

Poor Bradford! his astonishment 
was far greater than that just ex- 
pressed by the lady, and equalled 
only by his confusion. 

“ Was there ever such an unfor- 
tunate blunder!” exclaimed he, as 
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soon as he could find breath to make 
any exclamationatall. “What have 
I been saying, or what have you been 
understanding all this while, Mrs. 
Proby? How vexatious, that I 
should have forgotten to inform you ! 
though I thought you might have 
guessed that the wife I have in view 
is— Mary Simpson!” 

“ Mary Simpson!” ejaculated, or 
rather shrieked out Mrs. Proby. 

“ Why, ay, Mary Simpson! who 
else should it be? Is there any 
thing so prodigiously wonderful in 
that? You surely could not for 
an instant conceive — pshaw! that 
would have been ridiculous, in- 
deed !” 

Thus saying, and eager to make 
his exit from a scene where he now 
sustained a very embarrassing part, 
he reached the door with more than 
the agility of a bridegroom, when, 
on his jerking it open, who should 
fall into his arms but the identical 
blooming Mary Simpson herself? 

Struck by the very unusual length 
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of this morning’s breakfast, and won- 
dering wherefore the bell had sum- 
moned no one to clear the things 
away, she had come into the hall, 
and, hearing her own name pro- 
nounced in a very emphatic tone, 
was listening against the door, when 
Mr. Bradford suddenly opened it as 
described. 

Here was a fine tableau vivant! 
all the finer and more natural for 
being quite an impromptu, since not 
all the previous study and rehearsing 
in the world could have got it up 
with such spirit and effect: the ac- 
tors were all perfect in their parts. 
It is, however, far easier, as all novel- 
writers know, to get people into 
striking situations, than to get them 
out again naturally and cleverly. 
We shall not, on this occasion, at- 
tempt it, but leave the task of ex- 
tricating Mary from her master’s 
embrace, and all the parties from 
their awkward embarrassment, to the 
graphic imagination of our readers. 


MARGARET LUCAS, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


“ The whole story of this lady is a romance, and all she does is romantic.” 


Wuen Waller was shewn some 
verses by the Duchess of Newcastle, 
On the Death of a Stag, he declared 
that he would give all his own com- 
positions to have written them; and 
being charged with the exorbitance 
of his adulation, answered, “ That 
nothing was too much to be given 
that a lady might be saved from the 
disgrace of such a vile performance.” 
This was said by the courtly Waller 
of the thrice noble, illustrious, and 
excellent princess, as she calls her- 
self, Margaret Lucas, the wife of the 
thrice noble, high, and puissant prince 
William Cavendish, duke, marquis, 
and earl of Newcastle. But the worth 
of all the poems by the Duchess of 
Newcastle is not to be tested by 
her poem on the death of the stag; 
nor should her abilities be looked 
meanly upon through the contemp- 
tuous smartness of a happy remark.* 

Wit and satire have done much to 
keep her down. Pope has placed her 
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works in the library of his Dunciad 

hero :— 

** Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the 
great ; 

There, stamp’d with arms, Newcastle 
shines complete.” 


And Horace Walpole, a far inferior 
poet to the duchess, endeavoured to 
turn to ridicule, not the duchess only, 
but the duke—to do for the names 
of Cavendish and Lucas what he 
had attempted to do for Sydney and 
for Falkland. But Walpole, who 
affected a singularity of opinion, 
raised a laugh, and a laugh only; 
there is too much good sense in the 
duchess’s writings, and too much to 
love about her character, to deprive 
her altogether of admirers. Charles 
Lamb delighted in her works; Sir 
Egerton Brydges shewed his respect 
for her genius by reprinting, at his 
private press, her own little, delight- 
ful autobiography, to which he ap- 
pended a selection of her poems. And 


* By the way, Waller has a copy of verses On the Head of a Stag, far below even 
the middle level of the duchess’s genius, 
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Mr. Dyce, who has as much good 
taste as variety of knowledge, is too 
well acquainted with her writings to 
dislike them ; and, fresh from “ Greek 
and Latin stores,” can yet return to 
her pages with renewed enjoyment, 
and lose nothing in a reperusal of 
the complete works of the Duchess 
of Newcastle. 

As if certain that some day or 
other the curiosity of after-ages 
would be extended to her own per- 
sonal history, the duchess drew up 
A True Relation of her Birth, Breed- 
ing, und Life—the too short but 
charming piece of autobiography we 
have already referred to. Her father 
was Sir Thomas Lucas, of St. John’s, 
near Colchester, in Essex; her mo- 
ther’s maiden-name was Elizabeth 
Leighton. Margaret was born about 
the year 1626. 


“ My father,”’ she says, ‘‘ was a gene 
tleman, which title is grounded and 
given by merit, not by princes. He 
had a large estate. He lived happily 
and died peaceably, leaving a wife and 
eight children, three sons and five daugh- 
ters, I being the youngest he had, and 
an infant when he died.” 


Of her brothers she says :— 


“ There was not any one crooked or 
anyways deformed ; neither were they 
dwarfish, or of a giant-like stature, but 
everyways proportionable, likewise well- 
featured, clear complexions, brown hairs, 
but some lighter than others; sound 
teeth, sweet breaths, plain speeches, 
tunable voices—I mean not so much to 
sing as in speaking, as not stuttering or 
wharling in the throat, or speaking through 
the nose, or hoarsely (unless they had a 
cold), or squeakingly, which impedi- 
ments many have.” .. “ How 
they were bred,” she continues, she was 
too young to recollect; ‘ but this I know, 
that they loved virtue, endeavoured merit, 
practised justice, and spoke truth.” .... 
“Their practice was, when they met toge- 
ther, to exercise themselves with fencing, 
wrestling, shooting, and such-like exer- 
cises, for I observed they did seldom 
hawk or hunt, and very seldom or never 
dance, or play on music, saying it was 
too effeminate for masculine spirits; nei- 
ther had they skill, or did use to play, 
for ought I could hear, at cards or dice, 
or the like games, nor given to any 
vice, as I did know, unless to love a mis- 
tress were a crime; not that 1 knew any 
they had, but what report did say, and 


usually reports are false, at least exceed 
the truth,” 
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Of these brothers, one became the 
first Lord Lucas; the youngest was 
the Sir Charles Lucas, whose melan- 
choly but heroic end is told so af- 
fectingly by Lord Clarendon. “ He 
had,” says his sister, “ a superfluity 
of courage.” 

Her own breeding, she says, was 
according to her birth and the nature 
of her sex. Her mother, of whom 
she speaks in the highest and most 
affectionate terms,— 


‘* Never suffered the vulgar serving- 
men to be in the nursery amongst the 
nurse-maids, lest their rude love-making 
might do unseemly actions, or speak un- 
handsome words, in the presence of her 
children. As for the pastimes of my 
sisters,” she says, and their pastimes 
were her own, ‘‘ when they were in the 
country, it was to read, work, walk, and 
discourse with each other. Commonly 
they lived half the year in London. 
Their customs were, in winter time, to 
go sometimes to plays, or to ride in their 
coaches about the streets, to see the 
concourse and recourse of people; and, 
in the spring time, to visit the Spring 
Garden, Hyde Park, and the like places ; 
and sometimes they would have music, 
and sup in barges upon the water ; these 
harmless recreations they would pass 
their time away with ; for, 1 observed, 
they did seldom make visits, nor ever 
went abroad with strangers in their com- 
pany, but only themselves in a flock 
together; agreeing so well, that there 
seemed but one mind amongst them.” 


Margaret was a mere girl in her 
teens when she went to Oxford to 
become one of the maids of honour 
to Henrietta Maria; an office, she 
tells us, she had a great desire to fill, 
and to which she “ wooed and won” 
her mother’s consent to her seeking 
and accepting. But in the then dis- 
turbed state of the three countries, 
Oxford was not long a place for 
Henrietta; and the queen, accom- 

anied by her youthful attendant, 
eft, in 1643, the shores of England 
for the court of the French ‘king. 
In April, 1645, for she has herself 
recorded the period, Margaret Lucas 
had the good fortune to see the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle for the first time. 
This nobleman, whose name for loy- 
alty deserves to be proverbial, had 
come to Paris to tender his humble 
duty to the queen. The fight at 
Marston Moor, that ill-fated field to 
King Charles, had been fought some 
ten months before; and Newcastle, 
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seeing the utter hopelessness of the 
king’s cause and the complete ex- 
haustion of his own finances, had 
resigned his command, and retired to 
the Continent. 


“ And after,” says the duchess, ‘‘ he 
had stayed at Paris some time, he was 
pleased to take some particular notice of 
me, and express more than an ordinary 
affection for me; insomuch that he re- 
solved to choose me for his second wife ; 
and though I did dread marriage, and 
shunned men’s companies as much as I 
could, yet I could not, nor had I the 
power to refuse him, by reason my af- 
fections were fixed on him, and he was 
the only person I ever was in love with. 
Neither was I ashamed to own it, but 
gloried therein, for it was not amorous 
love; I never was infected therewith ; 
it is a disease, or a passion, or both I 
only know by relation, not by expe- 
rience : neither could title, wealth, power, 
or person, entice me to love; but my 
love was honest and honourable, being 
placed upon merit, which affection joyed 
at the fame of his worth, pleased with 
delight in his wit, proud of the respects 
he used to me, and the affection he pro- 
fest for me.”.... ‘* Having but two 
sons,” she says in another place, ‘‘ he 
purposed to marry me, a young woman, 
that might prove fruitful to him, and 
increase his posterity by a masculine 
offspring. Nay, he was so desirous of 
male issue, that I have heard him say 
he cared not so God would be pleased 
to give him many sons, although they 
came to be persons of the meanest for- 
tune; but God, it seems, had ordered it 
otherwise, and frustrated his designs by 
making me barren ; which yet did never 
lessen his love and affection for me.” 


The widower of fifty-two pre- 
vailed with the fearful maiden of 
twenty-one,—they were married. 


‘* A poet am I neither born nor bred, 
But to a witty poet married,” 


she was wont to say in after life, 
and certainly the Marquis of New- 
castle was not without pretensions to 
literature: his comedies are bust- 
ling pieces of intrigue and wit, cha- 
racteristic of his age, and very read- 
able ; at least we have found them so. 
His lyrical attempts are sad failures. 
He was the munificent patron and 
friend of Ben Jonson and Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, and lived long enough 
to succour Shadwell and befriend 
Dryden. 


“* He was,” says Clarendon, ‘a very 
fine gentleman, active, and full of cou- 
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rage, and most accomplished in those 

ualities of horsemanship, dancing, and 
fecciea, which accompany a good breed- 
ing, in which his delight was. Besides 
that he was amorous in poetry and music, 
to which he indulged the greatest part 
of his time; and nothing could have 
tempted him out of those paths of pleasure, 
which he enjoyed in a full and ample 
fortune, but honourand ambition to serve 
the king when he saw him in distress, 
and abandoned by most of those who 
were in the highest degree obliged to 
him and by him.” ... . “‘ He liked,” Cla- 
rendon adds, “ the pomp and absolute 
authority of a general well, and preserved 
the dignity of it to the full; and for the 
discharge of the outward state and cir. 
cumstances of it, in acts of courtesy, 
affability, bounty, and generosity, he 
abounded ; which, in the infancy of a 
war, became him, and made him, for 
some time, very acceptable to men of all 
conditions, But the substantial part and 
fatigue of a general he did not, in any 
degree, understand (being utterly unac- 
quainted with war), nor could submit to, 
but referred all matters of that nature to 
the discretion of his lieutenant-general 
King, a Scotchman. In all actions of 
the field he was still present, and never 
absent in any battle; in all which he 
gave instances of an invincible courage 
and fearlessness in danger; in which 
the exposing himself notoriously did some. 
times change the fortune of the day, when 
his troops begun to give ground. Such 
articles of action were no sooner over 
than he retired to his delightful com- 
pany, music ; or his softer pleasures, to 
all which he was so indulgent; and to 
his ease, that he would not be inter- 
rupted upon what occasion soever ; inso- 
much as he sometimes denied admission 
to the chiefest officers of the army, even 
to General King himself, for two days 
together, from whence many inconve- 
niences fell out.” 


The times pressed hard upon the 
marquis and his lady, as they did 
indeed upon every loyalist abroad. 
“The people would have pulled,” 
she says, “ God out of heaven, had 
they had the power, as they pulled 
royalty out of his throne.” Of the 
large rental of his estate, not one 
farthing could the marquis get for 
his own use, and he lived on his 
credit abroad, which was large, till 
even it was exhausted. His wife 
was once left, she tells us, at Ant- 
werp, as a pawn for his debts. 


“‘ He lived on credit,” says the du- 
chess, ‘‘ and outlived his trust, so that 
his steward was forced at one time to 
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tell him, ‘ That he was not able to pro- 
vide a dinner for him, for his creditors 
were resolved to trust him no longer.’ 
Turning to his wife, he said, that I 
must of necessity pawn my clothes to 
make so much money as would procure 
a dinner, I answered, that my clothes 
would be but of small value, and, there. 
fore, desired my waiting-maid, Miss 
Chaplain, to pawn some small toys, which 
I had formerly given her, which she 
willingly did.” 

It was at this time that the duchess 
went to England with her husband's 
only brother, Sir Charles Cavendish, 
to try and extract some money from 
the implacable Independents. The 
confiscated estates were at auction to 
any that would buy them, free, it 
was said, of any incumbrance, but 
the claims, and they were either few 
or rejected, of the wives and children 
of the old possessors. But the mar- 
chioness solicited in vain; Newcastle 
had been too steady a loyalist to 
receive any mark of favour or of 
justice from the Independent party, 
so that she had to return to her hus- 
band abroad with but a trifling pro- 
duce from her mission. 


“On my return,” she writes, “his 
creditors came clamorous round me, sup- 
posing I had brought a great store of 
money along with me.” 


Even royalty itself was in a more 
reduced condition; and the duchess 
relates a saying of Charles the Se- 
cond’s to her, when dining privately 
at the table of her lord, when his 
funds were at their lowest, “ That 
he perceived my lord’s credit could 
procure better meat than his own.” 


When in London, she says,— 


“T gave some half-a-score of visits, 
and went with my lord’s brother to hear 
music in one Mr. Lawes his house, 
three or four times [the Lawes that called 
Milton friend], as also some three or four 
times to Hyde Park with my sisters to 
take the air, else 1 never stirred out of 
my lodgings, unless to see my brothers 
and sisters; nor seldom did I dress my- 
self, as taking no delight to udorn myself, 
since he I only desired to please was 


absent.” 

But his lordship was not idle 
abroad. He lived at Antwerp, and 
in great state, in the house “ which 
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belonged to the widow of Van Ru- 
ben, a famous picture-drawer.” * His 
horses were of the finest breed. He 
was attended by all skilled in a 
knowledge of the stable, of the noble 
art of horsemanship, and the science 
of fencing.j It was Newcastle who 
taught the profligate Villiers the cun- 
ning of the sword. Nor was his time 
misemployed in writing his noble book 
on horsemanship, a work, as Horace 
Walpole observes, “ read by those 
who scarce know any other author.” 
The duchess, too, learnt much from 


his tuition ; “for I being young,” she 


says, “when your lordship married 
me, could not have much knowledge 
of the world. But it pleased God to 
command his servant Nature to in- 
due me with a poetical and philoso- 
phical genius, even from my very 
birth ; for I did write some books in 
that kind before I was twelve years 
of age, which, for want of good 
method and order, I would never 
divulge.” 

The year of the Restoration was 
the sixteenth of the exile of the loyal 
marquis, and the year, too, of his re- 
turn. His lordship was among the 
first of the exiled loyalists to land, 
and so eager was he, though then 
sixty-six, to set his foot once more on 
English ground, that he left his wife to 
follow him at her own leisure, and 
crossed the Channel in a leaky ves- 
sel. Tow interesting is the duchess's 
picture of her lord’s return :— 


“‘ My lord (who was so transported 
with the joy of returning into his native 
country, that he regarded not the vessel), 
having set sail from Rotterdam, was so 
becalmed, that he was six days and six 
nights upon the water, during which time 
he pleased himself with mirth, and passed 
his time away as well as he could; pro- 
visions he wanted none, having them in 
great store and plenty; at last, being 
come so far that he was able to discern 
the smoke of London, which he had not 
seen for a long time, he merrily was 
pleased to desire one that was near him to 
jog and awake him out of his dream, 
‘ for surely,’ said he, ‘ I have been sixteen 
years asleep, and am not thoroughly 
awake yet.’ My lord lay that night at 
Greenwich, where his supper seemed 
more savoury to him than any meal he 
had hitherto tasted, and the noise of 


* Rubens’ house, still shewn at Antwerp. ; ‘ 
+ Ben Jonson has two commendatory epigrams to the duke, on his horsemanship 
and on his fencing. —Girrorp’s Jonson, viii. 444; ix, 17. 
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some scraping fiddlers he thought the 
pleasantest harmony that ever he had 
heard.’ 


Her ladyship soon followed her 
lord, and in the general joy, the mar- 
quis, whose services tor the king had 
been unsurpassed throughout the 
war, was elevated by Charles, whose 
governor he had been, to a dukedom. 
The house at Clerkenwell received 
once more its rightful owner, and the 
people about Welbeck and its neigh- 
bourhood rejoiced again at the return 
of the princely proprietor. But from 
the court and the general intoxica- 
tion which followed the restoration 
of the king, the duke and duchess 
absented themselves as much as pos- 
sible. For this they were made the 
laughing-stock of the Villierses and 
Wilmots, the Ethereges and the 
Sedleys, that frequented the courts of 
St.James’s and Whitehall. Even the 
king joined in the general ridicule of 
his satellites, and Sir Walter Scott, in 
his Peveril of the Peak, has entered 
into this feeling with his usual exact- 
ness, with his wonted vivacity and 
vigour. 

Now and then the duchess made 
her appearance in public. One of 
her visits was to the Royal Society, 
and Birch, in his History, has re- 
corded the visit, and the day on 
which it took place. Evelyn was 
there, and in his Diary has comme- 
morated the occurrence :— 

** May 30, 1667.—To London, to wait 
on the Duchess of Newcastle (who wasa 
mighty pretender to learning, poetry, and 
philosophy, and bad in both published 
divers books), to the Royal Society, whi- 
ther she came in great pomp, and being 
received by our lord president at the 
door of our meeting-room — the mace, 
&c., carried before him — had several ex- 
periments showed to her. I conducted 


her grace to her coach, and returned 
home.” 


But Pepys has the superiority over 
Evelyn :— 


30th May, 1667.— After dinner I 
walked to Arundel House, the way very 
dusty, where I find very much company, 
in expectation of the Duchess of New- 
castle, who had desired to be invited to 
the Society, and was after much debate 
pro and con, it seems many being against 
it; and we do believe the town will be 
full of ballads of it. Anon comes the 
duchess, with her women attending her ; 
among others the Ferabosco, of whom so 
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much talk is, that her lady would bid her 
shew her face and kill the gallants. She 
is, indeed, black, and hath good black 
little eyes, but otherwise but a very ordi- 
nary woman, I do think, but they say 
sings well. The duchess hath been a 
good, comely woman; but her dress so 
antick, and her deportment so ordinary, 
that I do not like her at all: nor did I 
hear her say any thing that was worth 
hearing, but that she was full of admira- 
tion—all admiration. Several fine expe. 
riments were shewn her of colours, 
loadstones, microscopes, and of liquors: 
ainong others, of one that did, while she 
was there, turna piece of roasted mutton 
into pure blood, which was very rare... 
After they had shewn her many experi- 
ments, and she cried still she was full of 
admiration, she departed, being led out 
and in by several lords that were there ; 
among others, Lord George Barkeley 
and Karl of Carlisle, and a very pretty 
young man, the Duke of Somerset.” 


The excellent Evelyn has recorded 
some of his visits to this extraordi- 
nary woman :— 


“18th April, 1667. —I went to make 
court to the Duke and Duchess of New- 
castle at their house at Clerkenwell, being 
newly come out of the North. They re- 
ceived me with great kindness, and J] was 
much pleased with the extraordinary fan- 
ciful habit, garb, and discourse of the 
duchess.” .... 

‘© 25th April.—Visited again the Duke 
of Newcastle, with whom I had been 
acquainted long before in France, where 
the duchess had obligation to my wive’s 
mother for her marriage there; she 
was sister to Lord Lucas, and maid 
of honour then to the queen-mother; 
married in our chapel at Paris. My wife 
being with me, the duke and duchess 
would both needs bring her to the very 
court.”. . o 

**27th April.—In the afternoon I went 
again with my wife to the Duchess of 
Newcastle, who received her in a kind 
of transport, suitable to her extravagant 
humour and dress, which was very sin- 
gular.” 


‘** When young,” says the duchess, “ I 
took great delight in attiring, fine dress- 
ing, and fashions, especially such fashions 
as I did invent myself, not taking that 
pleasure in such fashions as were in- 
vented by others: also I did dislike any 
should follow my fashions, for 1 always 
took delight in a singularity, even in ac- 
coutrements of habits.” 


Candid enough ! 


“ At Welbeck,” says Walpole, “ there 
is a whole-length of the duchess in a 
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theatric habit, which, tradition says, she 
generally wore,” 


Pepys, the most entertaining of 
journalists, has spoken of the duchess 
and her doings in several places 
throughout his interesting Diary : — 


** 30th March, 1667.—To see the silly 
play of my Lady Newcastle’s, called The 
Humorous Lovers; the most silly thing 
that ever came upon a stage. I was sick 
to see it, but yet would not have but seen 
it, that 1 might the better understand 
tet te 

“« 11th April.—To Whitehall, thinking 
there to have seen the Duchess of 
Newcastle’s coming this night to court 
to make a visit to the queen, the king 
having been with her yesterday, to make 
her a visit since her coming to town, 
The whole story of this lady is a ro- 
mance, and all she does is romantic. Her 
footmen in velvet coats, and herself in an 
antique dress, as they say; and was the 
other day at her own play, The Humorous 
Lovers; the most ridiculous thing that 
ever was wrote, but yet she and her lord 
mightily pleased with it; and she at the 
end made her respects to the players 
from her box, and did give them thanks. 
There is as much expectation of her com- 
ing to court, that so people may come to 
see her as if it were the Queen of Swe. 
den: but I lost my labour, for she did 
not come this night.” 


On the 26th of the same month 
and the same year (April, 1667), 
Pepys saw his romantic duchess for 
the first time. His entry is in his 
usual short picturesque style :— 

** Met my Lady Newcastle going with 
her coaches and footmen all in velvet ; 
herself (whom I never saw before), as I 
have heard her often described (for all 
the town-talk is now-a-days of her extra- 
vagancies), with her velvet cap, her hair 
about her ears; many black patches, be- 
cause of pimples about her mouth ; naked- 
necked, without any thing about it, and 
a black just-au-corps. She seemed to me 
a very comely woman : but I hope to see 
more of her on May-day.” 


Well, May-day came, and Pepys 
and his friend Sir William Penn went 
by “coach, Tiburne way, into the 
Park, where a horrid dust, and num- 
ber of coaches, without pleasure or 
order. That which we, and almost 
all went for, was to see my Lady 
Newcastle ; which we could not, she 
being followed and crowded upon by 


coaches all the way she went, that 
nobody could come near her; only I 
could see she was in a large black 
coach adorned with silver instead of 
gold, and so white curtains, and every 
thing black and white, and herself 
in her cap.” “On the 10th,” says 
Pepys, “I drove hard towards Clerk- 
enwell, thinking to have overtaken 
my Lady Newcastle, whom I saw be- 
fore us in her coach, with a hundred 
boys and girls running looking upon 
her; but I could not: and so she got 
home before I could come up to her. 
But I will get a time to see her.” If 
this time ever came, Mr. Pepys over- 
looked its entry. His last notice of 
the duchess refers to the biography 
of her husband :— 

“© 18th March, 1668. — Home, and, in 
favour to my eyes, staid reading the ridi- 
culous history of my Lord Newcastle, 
wrote by his wife; which shews her to 
be a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman, 
and he an ass to suffer ber to write what 
she writes to and of him.” 


The plays, poems, letters, essays, 
and philosophical fancies of the du- 
chess fill some twelve folio volumes ; 
all are scarce and all are interesting. 


‘“« My great desire,” says the duchess, 
“is to be had in remembrance in after- 
ages. All I desire is fame; I would 
rather venture an indiscretion, than lose 
the hopes of a fame.” 


Unfortunately, her knowledge was 
more multifarious than exact; and 
her reason, overruled by an over- 
flowing fancy, controlled by no kind 
of judgment or taste. She was in- 
debted to herself for all her thoughts, 
reading little, and talking but with 
her lord or her attendants. Yet this 
masculine - minded but misdirected 
woman lived on in the belief—the 
a belief—that she would stand 

igh with posterity as an authoress. 

‘* Perchance,” she says, “many that 
read this book will hardly understand it... 
I verily believe that ignorance and pre- 
sent envy will slight my book, yet I make 
no question, when envy is worn out by 
time, but understanding will remember 
me in after-ages.” 

The work by which the duchess is 
best known is the Life of her hus- 
band, the ridiculous history to which 
Pepys, as we have seen, alludes. Nor 
is the title the least curious part of 


* The Humorous Lovers is the work of the duke, not of the duchess. 
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this curious compilation; Jones's not more stately or taking than this 
magnificent portico to St. Paul's was doorway of the duchess :— 


Tue Lire 
of the 
Thrice Noble, High and Puissant Prince 
Witiiam Cavenpisue, 

Duke, Marquess, and Earl of Neweastle; Earl 
of Ogle, Viscount Mansfield; and Baron of 
Bolsover, of Ogle, Bothal and Hepple; Gentle. 
man of His Majesties Bed-chamber ; one of His 
Majesties most Honourable Privy-Councel ; 
Knight of the most Noble Order of the Garter ; 
His Majesties Lieutenant of the County and 
Town of Nottingham; and Justice in Ayre 
Trent-North: who had the honour to be Gover- 
nour to our most Glorious King, and Gracious 
Soveraign, in his Youth, when He was Prince 
of Wales ; and soon after was made Captain Ge- 
neral of all the Provinces beyond the River of 
Trent, and other Parts of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, with Power, by a special Commission, to 
make Knights. 

WRITTEN 
By the Thrice Noble, Illustrious and Excellent Princess, 


Maroantit, Duchess of Newcastle, 
His Wire. 
London 


Printed by A. Maxwell, in the year 1667. 
[folio] 


This is lengthy and pompous 
enough; but no one page is free 
from vanity, from folly, affectation, 
and good sense. 


‘Such a book, for instance,” says 
Charles Lamb, “‘ as the Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle by his Duchess; no casket is 
rich enough, no casing sufficiently du- 
rable, to honour and keep safe such a 
jewel,” * 


‘* When I first intended,” says the 
duchess, “ to write this history, knowing 
myself to be no scholar, and ignorant of 
the rules of writing histories, I desired 
my lord, that he would be pleased to let 
me have some elegant and learned histo- 
rian to assist me: which request his 
grace would not grant me ; saying, that 
having never had any assistance in the 
writing of my former books, I should 
have no other in the writing of his life, 
but the informations from himself and his 
secretary, of the chief transactions and 
fortunes occurring in it, to the time he 
married me. I humbly answered, that 
without a learned assistant the whole 
history would be defective; but he re- 
plied, that truth could not be defective. 
I said again, that rhetoric did adorn 
truth ; and he answered, that rhetoric 
was fitter for falsehoods than truths. 


Thus was I forced by his grace’s com- 
mands to write this history in my own 
plain style, without elegant flourishings 
or exquisite method.” 


Her grace went resolutely to work 
at once :—“ I am resolved to write in 
a natural, plain style, without Latin 
sentences, moral instructions, politic 
designs, or feigned orations.” ‘I 
write it,” she says, “ whilst my noble 
lord is yet alive, and at such a time 
wherein truth may be declared and 
falschood contradicted; and I chal- 
lenge any one (although I be a wo- 
man) to contradict any thing I have 
set down, or prove it to be otherwise 
than truth.” But for the composition 
and style, she says : — “ Nobody can 
certainly be more ready to find faults 
in this work than I am to confess 
them.” 

Of the principal passages of his 
life his lordship himself informed 
her ; other intelligence she had from 
Rolleston, his secretary. It is not 
our intention to inquire into these; 
“they are as full of truth as of 
words,” she herself says, and at this 
distance of time it would be unfair to 
question or impugn in any way her 


* Exta. Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading. 
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statements. We are told, and there 
can be no doubt of the fact, that the 
annual rental of his lordship’s estates 
was about 22,2937. 10s. 1d. (for stew- 
ards’ accounts deal always in pence), 
and that in three entertainments to 
Charles I. he had spent the income of 
a year. Lord Clarendon bears testi- 
mony to the magnificence of these 
feasts. A pound then was equal to 
five pounds of our money. 

The duchess’s admiration of her 
husband, whom she had looked up to 
from the first, is perhaps pardonable, 
—it certainly is amusing. ‘“ His be- 
haviour,” she says, “is manly with- 
out formality, and free without con- 
straint.” “I have observed,” she 
says in another place, “that many, 
by flattering poets, have been com- 
pared to Cesar, without desert; but 
this I dare freely, and without flat- 
tery, say of my lord, that though he 
had not Cesar’s fortune, yet he 
wanted not Cesar’s courage, nor his 

rudence, nor his good-nature, nor 

his wit. Nay, in some particulars 
he did more than Cesar ever did.” 
After this we may expect to hear her 
say, as say she does, that “he was 
the best lyric and dramatic poet of 
his age!” without wonder. Nor can 
one refrain from a smile when they 
read that Archbishop Laud (who had 
left her husband a diamond pin of 
the value of 2007.) once said to King 
Charles, and the bequest confirmed 
the observation, “That my lord was 
one of the wisest and prudentest 
persons that ever he was acquainted 
with.” 

All this is, as Lamb thought, ex- 
quisitely delightful. But the duchess 
is not always in the vein of exorbit- 
ant panegyric, but lets us see at 
times a little of domestic portrait- 
painting in words. “In short,” she 
says, “I knew him not addicted 
to any manner of vice, except that 
he has been a great lover and ad- 
mirer of the female sex ; which, whe- 
ther it be so great a crime as to con- 
demn him for it, I'll leave to the 
judgment of young gallants and beau- 
tiful ladies.” She then enlarges on 
the elegance of his exterior, the be- 
comingness of his dress, on his diet, 
and discourse. Of his diet, she writes, 
“He makes but one meal a-day, at 
which he drinks two good glasses of 
small-beer,—one about the begin- 
ning, the other at the end thereof, 
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and a little glass of sack in the mid- 
dle of his dinner ; which glass of sack 
he also uses in the morning for his 
breakfast, with a morsel of bread. 
Hlis supper consists of an egg and a 
draught of small-beer.” The duchess 
herself lived on boiled chickens and 
water ; her mind, she says, was so 
active, that her appetite became 
passive. 

There is much of what Fanny Kem- 
ble calls dear good litile me in all her 
ladyship’s writings. Thus, she tells 
us (and how desirable is the inform- 
ation) that she cared not for cards or 
for revellings :— 


*‘As for dancing, although it be a 
graceful art, and becometh unmarried 
persons well, yet, for those that are mar. 
ried it is too light an action, disagreeing 
with the gravity thereof.” .. . “Iam 
as fearful as a hare; for I start at the 
noise of a pop-gun, and shut my eyes at 
the sight of a sword, and run away at 
the least alarm.” «IT speak but 
little, because I am given to contempla- 
tion ; and though I have seen much com- 
pany, I have conversed with few, for my 
nature being dull and heavy, and my dis 
position not merry, makes me think my- 
self not fit for company ; for I take con. 
versation to be in talking, which I have 
not practised very much, unless it be to 
particular friends, for naturally I am so 
wedded to contemplation, that many 
times, when I have been in company, I 
had not known one word they have said, 
by reason my busy thoughts had stopped 
the sense of my hearing.” 


In learning languages she had « 
natural stupidity. 


“T understand no other language than 
my own; not French, although I was in 
France five years. Neither do I under- 
stand my own native language very well ; 
for there are many words I know not 
what they signify.” “TI think it 
against nature,” she says in another 
place, “‘ for a woman to speak right; for 
my part, I confess, I cannot.” . 
“As for the grammar part, I confess I 
am no scholar.” “ My fancy is 
so quick, that it is quicker than the pen 
with which I write; insomuch, that my 
ideas are many times lost through the 
slowness of my hand, and yet I write so 
fast, as I stay not so long as to make per- 
fect letters.” 


What she was writing, she tells us, 
she uttered audibly, and that her 
waiting-maids deciphered her hiero- 
glyphics, and at times took down the 
hom that fell from her lips. 
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“‘ Many times,” she confesses, “ I did 
not peruse the copies that were tran- 
scribed, lest they should distract my 
following conceptions; by which 
neglect many errors have slipt into 
my works.” 

She has defended her own author- 
ship, however, and ably, too. 


‘“« Instead,” she says, “ of running, 
like other wives, from church to church, 
from ball to ball, from collation to colla- 
tion, gossiping from house to house, I 
dance a measure with the Muses, feast 
with the Sciences, and sit and discourse 
with the Arts. Our sex takes so much 
delight in dressing and adorning them- 
selves, as we, for the most part, make our 
gowns our books, our laces our lines, our 
embroideries our letters, and our dress- 
ings are the time of our study ; and in- 
stead of turning over solid leaves, we 
turn our hairinto curls.” . « Sure 
this kind of work,” she apologetically 
adds, “ is better than to sit still and cen- 
sure my neighbour’s actions, which no- 
thing concerns me, or to condemn their 
humours because they do not sympathise 
with mine, or their lawful recreations, 
because they are not agreeable to my de- 
light; or ridiculously to laugh at my 
neighbours’ clothes, if they are not of the 
mode, colour, or cut, or the ribbor tied 
with a mode-knot; or to to busy myself 
out of the sphere of our sex, asin politics 
of state ; or to preach false doctrine in a 
tub, or to entertain myself in hearkening 
to vain flatteries, or to the incitements of 
evil persuasions, when all these follies, 
and many more, may be cut off by such 
innocent work as this.” . . 


And to the reader of her Poems 
and Fancies she says, 


‘* Pray be not too severe in your cen- 
sures, for I have no children to employ 
my care and attendance on; and my lord’s 
estate being taken away, had nothing for 
housewifery, or thrifty industry to em- 
ploy myselfin.” . . . ‘ I began a book 
about three years since,” says this scrib- 
bling duchess, ‘‘ which I intend to name 
The World’s Olio; and when I come into 
Flanders, where those papers are, I will, 
if God give me life and health, finish it, 
and send it forth in print. I imagine all 
those that have read my former books 
will say that 1 have writ enough, unless 
they were better ; but say what you will, 
it pleaseth me, and since my delights are 
harmless, I will satisfy my humour. 
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For had my brain as many fancies in’t 

To fill the world, I’d put them all in print ; 

No matter whether they be well ex- 
press'd, 

My will is done—and that please Woman 
best!” 


A determined authoress indeed! 
“This is to let you know,” she says 
at another time, “that my book is 
neither wise, witty, nor methodical, 
but various and extravagant. I doubt 
it will never gain applause.” 

There were many in the duchess’s 
day who affirmed that her conceptions 
transcended her capacity, denying 
her to be the true authoress of them. 
“‘ As for my being,” she says to the 
duke, “the true and only authoress 
of them, your lordship knows best, 
and my attending servants are wit- 
ness that I have had none but my 
own thoughts, fancies, and specula- 
tions to assist me; and, as soon as I 
have set them down, I send them to 
those that are to transcribe them and 
fit them for the press.” 


“ Truly,” says the duke, in his justifi- 
cation* of his duchess, “she did never 
imp her high-flying fancies with any old 
broken feathers out of any university. 
As for her Poems, where are the excep- 
tions to these? Marry, they miss some. 
times in the numbers and in the rhymes. 
It is well known by the copies, that those 
faults lie most upon the corrector and the 
printer; but put the case, there might be 
some slips in that kind, is all the book 
damned for it?—No mercy, gentlemen ? 
When, for the numbers, every schoolboy 
can make them on his fingers, and for 
his rhymes, Fennert would have put 
down Ben Jonson; and yet neither the 
boy nor Fenner so good poets! No, it is 
neither of those that either makes or con. 
demns a poet ; it is new-born and creat- 
ing fancies that glorifies a poet; and in 
her book of poems I am sure there is ex- 
cellent and new fancies, as have not been 
writ by any; and that it was only writ 
by her is the greatest truth in the world. 
It is said she has not the experience or 
the terms. But here’s the crime,—a 
lady writes them, and to intrench so 
much on the male prerogative is not to 
be forgiven; but I know gownamen will 
be more civil to her, because she is of the 
gown too, and therefore, I am confident, 
will defend her and truth.” 


*« An Epistle to Justifie the Lady Newcastle and Truth against Falshood, saying 
those false and malicious Aspersions of her, that she was not Autbor of her Books.” 
— Plays, fol. Lond. 1662. 

t See Gifford’s Ben Jonson, vii, 432, 
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She was accused of pilfering from 
Des Cartes and Hobbes; and, in her 
vindication of herself, tells us what 
she knew of these two extraordinary 
men. 


‘* Some say that, from my Book of Phi- 
lusophy, it seems as if I had conversed 
with Des Cartes or Master Hobbes, or 
both, or have frequented their studies, 
by reading their works ; but I cannot say 
but I have seen them both; but, upon 
my conscience, I never spake to Mon. 
sieur Des Cartes in my life, nor ever un- 
derstood what he said, for he spake no 
English, and I understand no other lan- 
guage, and those times I saw him, which 
was twice at dinner with my lord at Paris, 
he did appear to me a man of the fewest 
words 1 ever heard. And for Master 
Hobbes, it is true I have had the like 
good fortune to see him, and that very 
often, with my lord at dinner, for I con- 
versing seldom with any stranger, had 
no other time to see those two famous 
philosophers ; yet I never heard Master 
Hobbes, to my best remembrance, treat 
or discourse of philosophy, nor I never 
spake to Master Hobbes twenty words in 
my life. I cannot say I did not ask him 
a question ; for when I was in London I 
met him, and told him, as truly I was, 
very glad to see him, and asked him if 
he would please do me that honour to 
stay at dinner; but be with great civility 
refused me, as having some business 
which, I suppose, required his absence.” 


The duchess, however, admits that, 
at times, the duke assisted her, with 
“this my lord writ,” and such-like 
acknowledgments: “ For I being no 
lyric poet, my lord iy op that de- 
fect of my brain with the superfluity 
of his own brain; thus our wits join 
as in matrimony,—my lord’s the 
masculine, mine the feminine wit, 
which is no small glory to me that 
we are married souls, bodies, and 
brains.” “ What a picture of foolish 
nobility,” says Walpole, “ was this 
stately poetic couple, retired to their 
own little domain, and intoxicating 
one another with circumstantial flat- 
tery on what was of consequence to 
no mortal but themselves!” Wel- 
beck was, at least, as Gifford says, 
when commenting on this passage, as 
bigas Walpole’s baby-house at Straw- 
berry Hill. 

The folio works of this indefatig- 
able woman are stored with pre- 
faces, notices, dedications, apologies, 
and advertisements. Every idea she 
considered of consequence, every fear 
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required its committal to paper; the 
duke interested himselfin her pursuits, 
and why, she thought, should not the 
public participate in their pleasure ? 
Some of her requests from her read- 
ers are characteristic. ‘“ Let me en- 
treat you,” she says, “to consider only 
the fancies in this my book of poems, 
and not the language, numbers, nor 
rhymes, nor false printing; for if you 
do you will be my condemning judge, 
which will grieve my muse.” This 
is before her Poems and Fancies ; at 
page 123 of the same volume, she 
writes :— 


“I must entreat my noble reader to 
read this part of my book very slow, and 
to observe very strictly every word they 
read ; because, in most of these poems, 
every word is a fancy. Wherefore, if 
they lose by not marking, or skip by too 
hasty reading, they will entangle the 
sense of the whole copy.” 


At page 212:— 


«*T know those that are strict and nice 
about phrases, and the placing of words, 
will carp at my book, inasmuch as I 
have chose to leave the elegance of words 
rather than obstruct the sense of the 
matter :— 


When that a Book doth from the press 
come new, 

All buy or borrow it, this Book to view, 

Not out of love of Learning and of Wit, 

But to find faults that they may censure 
it.” 


«« Excuse and pardon me,”’ she says in 
another place, “ for making all this noise 
about my own books; I have launched 
my labours into the world, and am rejoic- 
ing at my own handiwork :— 


Just like a bird, when her young are in 
nest, 

Goes in and out, and hops, and takes no 
rest ; 

But when their young are fledg’d, their 
heads outpeep ; 

Lord! what a chirping does the old one 
keep !” 

A natural image naturally expressed. 

The duchess’s most unreadable 

works are her six-and-twenty plays. 

Langbaine, however, ventured a com- 

mendation in their behalf. 


‘IT know there are some,” he writes, 
‘that have but a mean opinion of her 
plays; but ifit be considered that both 
the language and plots of them are all 
her own, I think she ought, with justice, 
to be preferred to others of her sex 

x 
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which have built their fame on other 
people's foundations.” 


Something like this the duchess 
herself says, in the general prologue, 
where the reader is entreated not to 
try her performances by the master- 
hand of Jonson’s muse :— 


« What length of time he took those 
plays to write, 

I cannot guess, not knowing his wit's 
flight ; 

But I have heard Ben Jonson’s plays 
came forth 

To the world’s view as things of a great 
worth ; 

Like foreign Emperors, which do appear 

Unto their subjects not ’bove once a 
year; 

8o did Ben Jonson’s plays so rarely pass 

As one might think they long in writing 


was.” 
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** Greek, Latin poets I could never read, 
Nor their historians, but our English 
Speed ; 
T could not steal their wit, nor plots out 
take, 
All my plays’ plots mv own poor brain 
id make.” 


Her volume of Philosophical Fancies 
was written in less than three weeks. 
Tn what space of time she composed 
her plays she has not thought fit to 
tell us. 

A lady of the rank, and wit, and 
wealth of the Duchess of Newcastle 
could not be without her train of at- 
tendant flatterers. 


“Methinks I behold in you,” writes 
Dryden to the duke, before he had lost 
the art of praising,* “ another Caius Ma- 
rius, who, in the extremity of his age, 
exercised himself almost every morning 
in the Campus Martius, amongst the 
youthful nobility of Rome; and after. 
wards, in your retirements, when you do 
honour to poetry, by employing part of 
your leisure in it, I regard you as another 
Silius Italicus, who having passed over 
his consulship with applause, dismissed 
himself from business and from the gown, 
and employed his age among the shades 
in the reading and imitation of Virgil. 
In which,” he adds, “ lest anything should 
be wanting to your happiness, you have, 
by a rare effect of fortune, found in the 
person of your excellent lady, not only a 
lover, but a partner of your studies; a 
lady whom one may justly equal with the 
Sappho of the Greeks, or the Sulpitia of 
the Romans ; who, by being taken into 
your bosom, seems to be inspired with 
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your genius, and by writing the history 
of your life in so masculine a style, has 
already placed you in the number of the 
heroes. It cannot be denied but that 
your grace has received a double satisfac- 
tion, the one to see yourself consecrated 
to immortality while you are yet alive ; 
the other, to have your praises celebrated 
by so dear, so just, and so pious an his. 
torian.” 


This was the age of flattery, and 
Shadwell and Flecknoe pursued the 
duke and the duchess with the same 
sort of adulatory language; but it 
cannot be concealed that the excellent- 
minded Evelyn has the better of them 
in the force and variety of his enco- 
miums. Her grace had made him 
a present of her works (complete), 
and of her husband’s very useful 
book of Horsemanship, and Evelyn's 
acknowledgment is an unrivalled 
piece of forced and foolish flattery : 
a complete ransacking of the names 
of illustrious ladies of all countries 
and of all ages. 


‘* T do not intend,” says Evelyn, “ to 
writea panegyric of your virtues, which all 
the world admires, lest the indignity of my 
style should prophane a thing so sacred ; 
but to repeat my admiration of your 
genius and sublime wit, so comprehen. 
sive of the most abstracted appearances, 
and so admirable in your sex, or rather 
in your giace’s person alone, which I 
never call to mind but to rank it amongst 
the Heroines, and constellate with the 
Graces. Such of ancient days was Ze- 
nobia, queen of Palmyra, that writ the 
history of her country, as your grace has 
done that of my lord duke your husband, 
worthy to be transmitted to posterity. 
Your grace has title to all her perfections, 
Such was Anna Commena, who called 
Alexius father, and writ fifteen books of 
history. Such was St. Catharine of Sienna, 
St. Bridget, and Therese (for even the 
greatest saints have cultivated the sci- 
ences). Such was Fulvia Morata, Isabella 
Andreini, Margarite of Valois (sister to 
Francis I.), whose novels are equal to 
those of the witty Boccaccio. But all 
these summed together possess but that 
divided which your grace retains in one. 
For what of sublime and worthy in the 
nature of things does not your grace com- 
prehend and explain ?” 


Surely the arrow of adulation is 
here drawn to the head; and this is 
the mighty pretender, too, to the 
science, ees and poetry of the 
Diary of the same individual ! 


* See his Dedication to Platarch’s Lives, 
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Soothed with a series of letters 
full of flattery of this description, 
and buoyed up with a belief that 
her fame would stand high, and se- 
curely high with posterity, the 
duchess descended quietly to the 
grave, as Fulman informs us, on the 
7th January, 1673-4. The produce 
of her brain was her only offspring. 
The duke survived her some three 
years, when he was laid by the side 
of his wife and biographer, in the 
chapel of St. Michael, in Westminster 
Abbey, where there is to this day 
a stately monument to their memories 
(erected at the duke’s expense), with 
an inscription which has called forth 
the admiration of Addison, and of 
Mr. Washington Irving :— 


“ Here lies the loyal Duke of New- 
castle and his Duchess, his second wife, 
by whom he had no issue. Her name 
was Margaret Lucas, youngest sister to 
Lord Lucas of Colchester, a noble family, 
for all the brothers were valiant, and all 
the sisters virtuous. This duchess was a 
wise, witty, and learned lady, which her 
many books do well testify: she was a 
most virtuous, and loving, and careful 
wife, and was with her lord all the time 
of his banishment and miseries ; and when 
they came home, never parted with him 
in his solitary retirements.” 


This is evidently, in part, the com- 
position of the duchess herself; it is 
very beautiful. 

We have as yet but looked upon the 
eccentricities of this extraordinary 
woman, whom it has been too long 
the custom to decry. There is no 
volume altogether without its good, 
without a redeeming sentence, with- 
out something to praise. The oc- 
casional poetry and good sense and 
wit of the duchess atone for all 
her whims and oddities of thought 
and manner. Her verse is eminently 
characteristic—vigorous at times, and 
at times poetical. We select a few 
pieces not generally known :— 


** A REQUEST TO MY FRIENDS. 
When I am dead and buried lie 
Within a grave, if friends pass by, 

Let them not turn away their sight, 
Because they would forget me quite ; 
But on my grave a tear let fall, 
And me unto remembrance call. 
Then may my ashes rise that tear to meet, 
Receive it in my urn like balsam sweet. 


O you that are my dearest friends, do not, 
When I am dead, lie in the grave forgot, 
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But let me, in your mind, as one thought 
be ; 

So shall I live still in your memory. 

If you had died my heart still should 
have been 

A room to keep and hang your pictures in. 


Here is what she calls “ An Elegy,” 
pretty and fanciful in the extreme :— 


“ Her corps was borne to church on gray- 
goose wing, 

Her sheet was paper-white to lap her in. 

And cotton dyed with ink her covering 
black, 

With letters for her scutcheon’s print in 
that ; 

Fancies bound up with verse, a garland 
made, 

And at the head upon her hearse was laid ; 

And numbers ten did bear her to the grave, 

The Muses nine a monument her gave.” 


Nor is what she styles “ A Farewell 
to the Muses” without its excellen- 
cies :-— 


“ Farewell, my Muse, thou gentle, harm- 
less sprite, 

That us’d to haunt me in the dead of 
night, 

And on the pillow where my head I laid 

Thou sit’st close by, and with my fancies 
play'd ; 

Sometimes upon my eyes you dancing 
skip, 

Making a vision of some fine landskip. 

Thus with your sportings kept me oft 
awake, 

Not with your noise, for ne'er a word 
you spake ; 

But with your fairy-dancing, circling 
wind, 

Upon a hill of thoughts within my mind. 

When ’twas your sport to blow out every 
light, 

Then I did rest, and sleep out all the 
night.” 


The following is impressive, but 
careless in its execution :— 


“ Great God, from Thee all infinites do 
flow, 

And by Thy power from thence effects 
do grow. 

Thou order'dst all degrees of matter, just 

As ’tis Thy will and pleasure — move it 
must. 

And by Thy knowledge order'dst all the 
best— 

For in Thy knowledge doth Thy wisdom 
rest. 

And wisdom cannot order things amiss, 

For where disorder is, no wisdom is. 

Besides, great God, Thy will is just ; for 
why? 

Thy will still on Thy wisdom doth rely. 
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O, pardon, Lord, for what I now here 
speak 

Upon a guess— my knowledge is but 
weak. 

But Thou hast made such creatures as 
mankind, 

And giv’st them something which we call 
a mind ; 

Always in motion, never quiet lies, 

Until the figure of his body dies. 

His several thoughts, which several mo- 
tions are, 

To raise up love and hope, joys, doubts, 
and fear. 

As love doth raise up hope, so fear doth 
doubt, 

Which makes him seek to find the great 
God out. 

Self-love doth make him seek to find, 
if he 

Came from or shall last to eternity. 

But motion being slow makes knowledge 
weak, 

And then his thoughts ’gainst ignorance 
doth beat. 

As fluid waters ’gainst hard rocks do 
flow, 

Break their soft streams, and so they 
backward go ; 

Just so do thoughts, and then they back. 
ward slide 

Unto the places where first they did 
abide : 

And there in gentle murmurs do com. 

lain 

That all their care and labour is in vain. 

But since none knows, the great Creator 
must: 

Man, seek no more, but in His goodness 
trust.” 


The prose of the duchess is bold but 
involved, her thoughts and her style 
are peculiarly her own. We select 
a few of her most striking sentences ; 
the mind continually active, could 
not fail at times to write something 
that was good :— 


“The reason why women are so apt to 
talk too much, is an overweening opinion 
of themselves in thinking they speak 
well; and striving to take off that blemish 
from their sex of knowing little, by 
es much, as thinking that man 
words heve the same weight as mesh 
knowledge.” 


** Courts should be a pattern and an 
example of virtue to all the rest of the 
kingdom, being the ruler and chief head 
to direct the body of state ; but most com- 
monly, instead of clemency, justice, mo- 
desty, friendship, temperance, humility, 
and unity, there is faction, pride, ambi- 
tion, luxury, covetousness, hate, envy, 
slander, treachery, flattery, impudence, 
and many the like ; yet they are ofttimes 
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covered with 8 veil of smooth professions 
and protestations, which glisters like gold 
when it is but coppered tinsel.” 


‘‘Great memories are like standing 
ponds that are made with rain; so that 
memory is nothing but the showers of 
other men’s wits.” 


“ Poetry is so powerful, and hath such 
an attractive beauty, that those that can 
but view her perfectly could not but be 
enamoured, her charms do so force affec- 
tion. Surely those that do not delight in 
Poetry or Music have no divine souls or 
harmonious thoughts.” 


“ Men who can speak long and elo- 
quently, contrasted with those who can 
say but little, but that to the point, are 
like several sized candles, the longer or 
shorter ere they come to a snuff.” 


** Vanity is so natural to our sex, that 
it were unnatural not to be vain.” 


“ Platonic love is a bawd to adultery.” 


“ True affection is not to be measured ; 
because it is like eternity, not to be com- 
prised.” 


“There is no greater usury or extor. 
tion than upon courtesy; for the loan of 
money is but ten, twenty, or thirty in the 
hundred ; but the loan of courtesy is to 
enslave a man all his life.” 


** Some have more words than wit, and 
more wit than judgment. And others 
have more years than experience, and 
more experience than honesty.” 


“ Our natural English tongue was sig. 
nificant enough without the help of other 
languages ; but as we have merchandised 
for wares, so have we done for words: 
but indeed we have rather brought in 
phan carried out.” 


** Ben Jonson, I have heard, was of 
opinion that a comedy was not a natural 
or true comedy if it should present more 
than a day's action.” 


**In truth, | never heard any man read 
well but my husband, and have beard 
him say, he never heard any man read 
well but Ben Jonson, and yet he hath 
heard many in his time.” — Letters, p. 362. 


“ King James was so great a lover of 
peace, that rather than he would lose the 
delights of peace, he would lie under the 
infamy of being thought timorous; for in 
that it was thought he had more craft 
than fear.” 


“Children should be taught at first 
the best, plainest, and purest of their 
language, and the most significant words; 
and not as their nurses teach them, a 
strange kind of gibbridge, broken lan- 
guage of their own making, which is like 
scraps of several meats heaped together, 
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or hash’d, mixt, or minced: so do they 
the purest of their language ; as, for ex- 
ample, when nurses teach children to go, 
instead of saying, Go, they say, Do, do; 
and instead of saying, Come to me, they 
say, Tum to me; and when they newly 
come out of a sleep, and cannot well open 
their eyes, they do not say, My child 
cannot well open his or her eyes, but My 
child tant open its nies ; and when they 
should bid them speak, they bid them 
peak ; and when they should ask them, if 
they will or would drink, they ask them 
if they will dinck ; and so all the rest of 
the language they teach children is after 
this manner. . . . Likewise they learn 
them the rudest language first; as to bid 
them say, such a one lies, or to call them 
rogues and the like names, and then 
laugh as if it were a witty jest. And as 
they breed them in their language, so 
they breed them in their sports, pastimes, 
or exercises, as to play with children at 
anete blindman’s-buff, and cock’s- 
hod.” 


“A gentleman ought to be skilful in 
the use of his sword, in the manage of 
horses, to vault, to wrestle, to dance: the 
first defends his honour and country ; the 
next is for command in cavalry ; the third 
makes him ready in the day of battle to 
horse himself; the fourth keeps him from 
being overcome by a clown or peasant, 
for the sleights in wrestling will over- 
come great strength ; the fifth gives his 
limbs a graceful motion, His exercises 
should be masculine: for better it were 
to see a gentleman shoe a horse, than to 
play on the viol or lute, virginal, or any 
other musical instrument; for that shew- 
eth the command man hath over beast. 
Or to carry a burthen on his back, than 
to sit idly at cards or dice: for idleness 
is like the sluggish worm, that is neither 
able to help nor defend itself.” 


“Some, in their praises of women, 
say, they never speak but their words are 
too many in number for the weight of the 
sense ; besides, the ground of their dis- 
course is impertinent, as enquiries who 
dined and who supped at such a table; 
what looks, words, and actions passed 
among the company; what addresses 
such a man made to such a woman, and 
what encouragement they received in 
their courtships; then who was at court, 
who at church ; or slandering or defam. 
ing one another; or bragging of them- 
selves, what clothes they have or will 
have; what coaches or lacqueys, what 
love-servants they have or may have; 
what men are like to die for love of them ; 
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So farther from the fount the stream at random stray’d.” 
Drypen, 
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what feast they made for such a com- 
pany ; who took them out to dance at 
such a ball; who ushered them out of 
church, and who they saw there, and not 
of what they heard there ; and for their 
pastimes, say they are seldom at home 
but to receive visits. Neither are they 
pleased with the company of their own 
sex; for if there be no man amongst 
them, they are very dull, and as mute as 
one would wish; unless it be at a gos- 
sipping, where a cup of good liquor runs 
about.” 


** All women are a kind of mounte~ 
banks ; for they would make the world 
believe they are better than they are ; 
and they do all they can to draw com. 
pany ; and their allurements is their 
dressing, dancing, painting, and the like ; 
and when men are catcht, they laugh to 
see what fools they were to be taken 
with such toys: for women’s ends are 
only to make men profess and protest, 
lie and forswear themselves in the admi- 
ration of them: for a woman’s only de- 
light is to be flattered of men; for they 
care not whether they love truly, or speak 
falsely, so they profess earnestly.” 


‘* Some parents suffer their children to 
run about into every dirty office, where 
the young master must learn to drink and 
play at cards with the kitchen-boy, and 
learn to kiss his mother’s dirty maid fora 
mess of cream. The daughters are danced 
upon the knee of every clown and ser- 
ving man, and hear them talk scurrilous 
to their maids, which is their complement 
of wooing, and then dancing Sellinger’s 
Round with them at Christmas time.’ 

“«Some say a man is a nobler creature 
than a woman, because our Saviour took 
upon him the body of man ; and another, 
that man was made first: but these two 
reasons are weak ; for the Holy Spirit 
took upon him the shape of a dove, which 
creature is of less esteem than mankind ; 
and, for the pre-eminency in creation, the 
devil was made before man.” * 


Mrs. Piozzi gave a saffron colour to 
her cheeks by painting. ‘Thousands, 
by following a very foolish and per- 
nicious fashion, had done the same 
before her. 


“ Painting the face, when it is used 
for a good intent, as to keep or increase 
lawful affection, is, perhaps, admissible ; 
but in a widow, painting is most dis- 
allowable—a widow once, a widow ever. 
Iam utterly against the art of painting, 
out of three respects ; the first is danger- 
ous — for most paintings are mixed with 
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mercury, wherein is much quicksilver, 
which 1s of so subtle and malignant a na- 
ture, as it will fall from the head to the 
lungs, and cause consumptions, and is the 
cause of swelling about the neck and 
throat. The nextis, that it is so far from 
adorning, that it disfigures : for it will 
rot the teeth, dim the eyes, and take 
away both the life and youth of a face, 
which is the greatest beauty. Thirdly, 
and lastly —the sluttishness of it, and 
especially in the preparatives, as masks 
of sear-clothes, which are not only horrid 
to look upon, in that they seem as dead 
bodies embowelled or embalmed, but the 
stink is offensive. Then the pomatum 
and pultis, which are very uneasy to lie 
in, wet and greasy, and very unsavoury ; 
for all the while ‘they have it on it pre- 
sents to the nose a chandler’s shop, or a 
greasy dripping-pan, so as all the time 
they fry, as it were, in grease ; neither 
will their perfumes mend it, or their oils: 
and though I cannot say they live in 
purgatory, because they shun all hot 
places, for they cannot have the comfort- 
able heat of the fire, and shun the natural 
heat of the sun, as they must live always 
as if they were at the North Pole, for fear 
the heat should melt away their oil, and 
oily drops can be no grace to their face. 
Dry painting shrivels up the skin so, as 
it imprints age in their face, in filling it 
full of wrinkles ; wherefore paintings are 
both dangerous, ill-favoured, and sluttish, 
besides the troublesome pains. But for 
other adornments in women, they are to 
be commended, as curling, powdering, 
pouncing, clothing, and all the varieties 
of accoutrement,” 


One of the most interesting works 
of the duchess’s composition is a 
large folio volume of Sociable Let- 
ters, for so they are styled, 211 in 
number. The odd eleven are for in- 
dividuals with names, the 200 to some 
madam, evidently an admirer of the 
duchess and her writings. There is 
no such thing as a date throughout 
the work, and names are distinguish- 
ed by initials, which, provokingly 
ae are of frequent occurrence. 
The letters, however, seem to have 
been written wholly abroad, and the 
collection was printed at London in 
1664. 

There is, of course, a complimentary 
copy of verses by the duke, and a 
letter of gratitude and extravagant 
adulation from the duchess, with 1 a 
preface to all professors of learning 
and art, and another to the Many. 


** It may be said to me,” she writes to 
her lord, * as one said to a lady, ‘ Work, 
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lady, work,—let writing books alone, for 
surely wiser women ne'er writ one ;’ but 

our lordship here bid me to work, nor 
ca writing, except when you would 
persuade me to spare so much time from 
my study as to take the air for my health ; 
the truth is, my lord, I cannot work, I 
mean such work as ladies use to pass 
their time withal: but I am not a dunce 
in all employments, for I understand the 
keeping of sheep, and ordering ofa grange, 
indifferently well, although I do not busy 
myself much with it, by reason my scrib- 
bling takes away most part of my time.” 
** As for the present book of 
letters,” she writes, ‘I know not, as 
yet, what aspersion they will lay upon 
it, but I fear they'll say, they are not 
written in a mode style, that is,in a com- 
plimenting and romantical way, with 
high words and mystical expressions, as 
most of our modern letter-writers use to 
do.” 


The twenty-first letter contains a 
sad character of her sex. 


**T observe,” she says, “that cards is 
one of the chief pastimes of our sex, and 
their greatest delight ; for few or none of 
our sex loves or delights in poetry, un- 
less a copy of verses made in their praise, 
wherein, for the most part, is more flat- 
tery than wit.” . . . “‘ Neither doth our 
sex take much pleasure in harmonious 
music, only in violins to tread a mea- 
sure ; the truth is, the chief study of our 
sex is romances, wherein reading, they 
fall in love with the feigned heroes and 
carpet-knights, with whom their thoughts 
secretly commit adultery, and in their 
conversation and manner, or forms or 
phrases of speech, they imitate the ro- 
mancy-ladies.” 


The forty-seventh letter is a long 
account of the pains that ladies take, 
and the cost they go to, in getting, 
making, and buying fine and costly 
child- bed linen, swaddling - clothes, 
mantles, and the like, their banquets 
of sweetmeats, cakes, wafers, biscuits, 
jellies, and such strong drinks as hip- 
pocras and burnt wine, with hot 
spices, mulled sack, strong and high- 
coloured ale, well spiced and stuffed 
with toasts of cakes. This should be 
read with Letter c1m., where there is 
an account of a gossip-meeting. 

Some of her descriptions are very 

aphic, such as that of the sanctified 

ady to whom black patches had be- 

come abominable, and fans, ribands, 
pendants and necklaces, the tempta- 
tions of Satan, and laced shoes and 
galoshoes, as so many steps to pride. 
(Lett. 11.) 
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‘* You were pleased, in your last let- 
ter,” she writes (No. cxtvi.), “ to ree 
quest me to send you my opinion of Virgil 
and Ovid, as which 1 thought was the 
better poet. Truly, madam, my reason, 
skill, or understanding in poetry and poets 
is not sufficient to give a judgment of two 
such famous poets, for though I am a 
poetess, yet I am but a poetastress, or a 
petty poetess ; but, howsoever, I am a 
legitimate poetical child of Nature, and 
though my poems, which are the body of 
the poetical soul, are not so beautiful and 
pleasing as the rest of her poetical child- 
rens’ bodies are, yet I am, nevertheless, 
her child, although but a brownet.” 


Here is a very beautiful picture of 
the qualities required of a ballad- 
singer :— 


“The vulgar and plainer a voice is, 
the better it is for an old ballad; fora 
sweet voice with quavers, and trilloes, 
and the like, would be as improper for an 
old ballad, as golden laces on a thrown 
suit of cloth, diamond buckles on clouted 
or cobbled shoes, or a feather on a monk’s 
hood ; neither should old ballads be sung 
so much in a tune as in a tone, which 
tone is betwixt speaking and singing, for 
the sound is more than plain speaking 
and less than clear singing, and the rum. 
ming or humming of a wheel should be 
the music to that tone, for the humming 
is the noise the wheel makes in the turn. 
ing round, which is not like the music of 
the spheres ; and ballads are only proper 
to be sung by spinsters, and that only in 
cold winter nights, when a company of 
good housewives are drawing a thread of 
flax.”-— Lett. cctt. 


Her admiration of Davenant’s Gon- 
dibert is made the subject of a letter, 
(No. cxxvut.), where she speaks with 
great discrimination when finding 
fault with the over-precision of his 
language and the compact closeness 
of his expressions, “ for the language 
is like so curious and finely engraven 
a seal as one cannot readily see the 
figure engraven thereon without a 
magnifying glass.” 

Her love for the writings of Shak- 
speare breaks out in two or three 
places, nor has it been hitherto no- 
ticed that the duchess was among the 
first who dared to publish their admi- 
ration :— 


“TI wonder,” she writes, ‘‘ how that 
person you mention in your letter could 
either have the conscience or confidence 
to dispraise Shakspeare's plays, as to say 
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they were made up only with clowns, 
fools, watchmen, and the like.” . ° 
‘* Shakspeare,” she says, with admirable 
wit, ‘did not want wit to express to the 
life all sorts of persons, of what quality, 
possession, degree, breeding, or birth 
whatsoever ; nor did he want wit to ex- 
press the divers and different humours, 
or natures, or several passions in man- 
kind ; and so well he hath expressed in 
his plays all sorts of persons, as one would 
think he had been transformed into every 
one of those persons he hath described ; 
and as sometimes one would think he 
was really himself the clown or jester he 
feigns, so one would think he was also 
the king and privy-counsellor; also as 
one would think he were really the cow- 
ard he feigns, so one would think he were 
the most valiant and experienced soldier ; 
who would not think he had been such a 
man as his Sir John Falstaff? and who 
would not think he had been Harry the 
Fifth? and certamly Julius Cesar, Au. 
gustus Cesar, and Antonius did really 
never act their parts better, if so well, as 
he hath described them, and I believe 
that Antonius and Brutus did not speak 
better to the people than he had feigned 
them ; nay, one would think that be had 
been metamorphosed from a man to a 
woman, for who could describe Cleopatra 
better than he has done, and many other 
females of his own creating? Who would 
not swear that he had been a noble lover ? 
who could woo so well? and there is not 
any person he hath described in his book 
but his readers might think they were 
well acquainted with them.”—Pp. 245, 
6, 7. 


All this is excellent, but when the 
duchess tells us, some hundred pages 
on (p. 338), that her husband is as 
far beyond Shakspeare for comical 
humour, as Shakspeare is beyond an 
ordinary poet in that ny we love 
and respect the wife, but laugh out- 
right at the silly weakness of the 
woman. 

Here we stop, and in the belief, 
be it known, that our readers are as 
much in love with Margaret Lucas 
as OliverYorkeis, or was old William 
Cavendish himself. 


* Is this a lady’s closet? ’t cannot be, 

For nothing here of vanity we see, 

Nothing of curiosity or pride, 

As most of ladies’ closets have beside. 

Scarcely a glass or mirror in’t you find, 

Excepting books, the mirror of the mind. 

Nor is’t a library, but only as she 

Makes each place where she comes a 
library.” * 


* On the Duchess of Newcastle’s Closet.—Frzcxnor’s Epigrams. 
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MILLINERS APPRENTICES. 


‘¢ Etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
Fceminea in peena est nec habet victoria laudem, 
Extinxisse nefas tamen, et sumsisse merentis 
Laudabor penas.”—Virc. £n, ii. 


Te warmest advocate for the advan- 
tages of luxury and civilisation in a 
state, cannot disguise from himself the 
melancholy truth, that to administer 
to that condition and those advan- 
tages, the privations and sufferings 
of many individuals must be in- 
creased in such a ratio as fully to 
bear out what otherwise would seem 
a paradox, that where there is the 
greatest wealth, there is the greatest 
misery. Whether it is that man, 
naturally tyrannical and arbitrary, 
shews this disposition more particu- 
larly when successful industry makes 
him less dependent on his fellow- 
man, or that the excitement of com- 
petition, which is inseparable from 
wealth and aggrandisement, renders 
him selfish and hard-hearted, certain 
it is that at no period is it more ne- 
cessary to protect the weak against 
the strong, than when one might 
suppose that increased security and 
abundance of every thing conducive 
to happiness or comfort would cause 
him to do all in his power to relieve 
the condition of those less prosperous 
or fortunate than himself. While 
this reflexion leads the speculative 
philosopher to examine and discuss 
the relative good or evil of luxury 
and refinement in the abstract, the 
practical philanthropist will endea- 
vour to mitigate the disadvantages 
arising from them by wise and salu- 
tary laws. The sympathy of the 
British public has been awakened in 
behalf of those so hardly tasked 
under the factory system, and not- 
withstanding the opposition created 
against the measure by the advocates 
of what is termed uncontrolled free- 
dom of labour, the Ten-hours’ Bill 
will sooner or later become the law 
of the land, and the truth of that 
maxim of our poct, “ Be just and 
fear not,” be fully and universally 
recognised. At the very moment, 
however, that the hardships under- 
gone by the youth of both sexes in 
the manufacturing districts have 
been engaging the attention of the 


public mind, and the feelings of so- 
ciety have been harrowed by the 
piteous description of the trials they 
are exposed to in their round of daily 
toil, there has been discovered to 
exist a class of persons whose suffer- 
ings far exceed those of the poor me- 
chanic or the factory-girl. I allude 
to the young women employed by 
the milliners and dress-makers to 
assist in their business, either as ap- 
prentices or day-workers, in large 
towns, more particularly in the me- 
tropolis. ‘The object of the present 
article is, first, to enumerate some of 
those evils, physical and moral, which 
arise from the tyranny and severe 
tasking so generally practised in this 
department of trade; and, 2dly, to 
examine briefly if any remedies, le- 
gislative or otherwise, can be ap- 
plied to a system of over-working so 
manifestly requiring alteration and 
improvement. 

If we enter the work-room of some 
dress-maker in tolerable business, we 
shall see a number of girls, many 
of them pale and emaciated, crowded 
together, and under the superintend- 
ence of a forewoman, whose office it 
is to keep order and urge on the 
appointed task. Of these some are 
“ apprentices,” others are “ day- 
workers,” the remainder are what 
are termed “ improvers.” The ap- 
prentices are placed with the pro- 
prietress of the establishment for a 
certain period, generally for about 
two or three years, sometimes five. 
They are apprenticed usually about 
the age of fourteen, and reside en- 
tirely on the premises. ‘The pre- 
mium, of course, varies according to 
the situation and notoriety of the 
house. It is sometimes as high as 
sixty guineas. ‘The day-workers either 
live at home or in their own lodg- 
ings ; they come to the dress-maker's 
from nine in the morning till nine 
at night, and receive from 1s. to 
1s. 6d. per day. If required to work 
extra hours, they are paid accord- 
ingly. They bring their own dinners 
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with them, but are found in tea and 
sugar. The “improvers” are girls 
from seventeen to twenty years of 
age, who come up from the country, 
and remain usually six months with 
their employer, during which period 
they make themselves generally use- 
ful; their time is entirely at the 
disposal of the dress-maker; they 
reside with her, but receive no wages 
and pay no premium. During the 
London season, the fatigue they un- 
dergo is excessive. At a period of 
life when adequate rest, and even 
some relaxation, are absolutely ne- 
cessary to the bodily health, they are 
confined, with scarcely any inter- 
mission for their meals, which the 

are frequently obliged to leave half- 
finished to return to their work, often 
till three or four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in a heated and unwholesome 
atmosphere. The whole frame ex- 
hausted, and the nervous system fre- 
quently too much unstrung for the 
enjoyment of the little sleep allowed 
them, they are expected to be early 
again at the work-table, and return 
with apparent cheerfulness to the 
toil which is silently sapping the se- 
cret springs of life. No wonder that 
many fall victims to untimely dis- 
ease, or, escaping the immediate bad 
consequences, in after life become the 
mothers of an unhealthy and mise- 
rable offspring. It is lamentable to 
see the change that sometimes comes 
over the country girl shortly after 
her admission as an apprentice. Ar- 
riving, perhaps, from her happy 
village home, where she has been the 
pride of honest and industrious pa- 
rents, her cheeks redolent of rosy 
health, her step elastic, her spirits 
light and buoyant, at first the no- 
velty and excitement, and constant 
variety of the busy town amuse her ; 
she delights in the companionship of 
girls of her own age, and strives to 
the utmost of her power to win the 
approbation and confidence of her 
employer. By degrees her pallid 
cheek and attenuated form shew that 
the loss of fresh air, and the absence 
of accustomed exercise, are eating 
into the bud of youth. Her appetite 
leaves her: she sighs occasionally 
over her work, but utters no com- 
plaint. Then comes the short hacking 
cough, the supernaturally brilliant 
eye, the hectic spot. She is de- 
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spatched in haste to her native home, 
but rest then comes too late. 


‘* Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus 
aratro 


Languescit moriens, lassove papavera 
collo 


Demisere caput, pluvid cum forte gra- 
vantur.”—Vinc. fn, ix. 


This is not a highly coloured pic- 
ture, sketched by fancy, but the his- 
tory of many a poor girl, the words 
of truth and soberness. And if it 
be possible to prevent such tales from 
being so common, if we can devise 
any scheme for rescuing one victim 
from being immolated on the shrine 
of Vanity and Fashion, will not every 
Englishman and every Englishwo- 
man—for much is in her power—join 
with us in the sacred work ? 

Jt appears that the diseases to 
which the young dress-maker is most 
subject are complaints of the liver 
and stomach. ‘The constant waste 
which, to constitute vigorous health, 
must be carried on by means of the 
secretions, being interrupted by want 
of air and exercise, the circulation 
becomes languid and sluggish, the 
blood is loaded with impure humours, 
and congestion of the abdominal vis- 
cera necessarily ensues. 

Not only are the sedentary habits 
of young dress-makcrs, so long con- 
tinued, prejudicial to the full deve- 
lopement of the body, but the stoop- 
ing position which they are obliged 
to adopt, with the head and neck 
bent forwards, are productive of se- 
rious mischief. Accordingly, spinal 
diseases, and the contortion con:- 
monly called the wry-neck, which 
arises from the sterno-mastoid muscle 
growing out of its natural place, are 
often the consequences of this posi- 
tion. It is not uncommon also to 
see disorders of the eyes, arising from 
painful and difficult work done by 
candle-light, sometimes by gas-light. 
It is at this time of the day that the 
young prisoners suffer most from 
confinement. After the atmosphere 
of the work-room has been cor- 
rupted by the numbers employed in 
it during the morning, perhaps 
during winter, when the windows 
have not been opened, the lighting 
of it up at night generates a quan- 
tity of carbonic acid, which it 1s ex- 
tremely pernicious to breathe. If we 
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suppose, what is not, perhaps, often 
the case, that gas is employed in the 
work-room, the noxious effects are 
still greater. To shew the import- 
ance of proper ventilation, we will 
quote a passage on the subject from 
an article by Mr. Squire, in a late 
number of the Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal :— 


“The usual argand gas-burner con- 
sumes about five cubic feet of gas per 
hour, producing rather more than five 
cubic feet of carbonic acid, and nearly 
half a pint of water. Shops using thirty 
of these lights, therefore, in an evening 
of four hours, produce upwards of nine 
gallons of water, holding in solution the 
noxious products of the gas. An argand 
lamp, burning ina room twelve feet high 
and twelve feet square, containing 1728 
cubic inches of air, with closed doors and 
windows, produces sufficient carbonic 
acid in rather more than three hours to 
exceed more than one per cent, which is 
considered unfit for respiration, and when 
it amounts to ten per cent it is fatal to 
life. A man makes on an average twenty 
respirations in a minute, and at each re- 
spiration inhales sixteen cubic inches of 
air. Of these 320 cubic inches inhaled, 
thirty-two cubic inches of oxygen are 
consumed, and twenty-five cubic inches 
of carbonic acid produced.” 


With regard to exercise, the ap- 
prentices and day-workers are better 
off than the improvers. The appren- 
tices are often seut out on what is 
termed to “match,” that is, to fetch 
from large houses of business the 
different articles which ladies have 
made choice of to be made up. 
Sometimes they are out on these 
errands the whole morning; but, 
with the exception of what they 
get on Sundays, this is the only 
exercise they are allowed to take. 
The day-workers coming early in 
the morning, and returning home at 
night, have some time of the day at 
least to themselves ; but there is this 
serious disadvantage to which they 
are exposed, namely, that they are 
turned loose upon the town at a time 
of the day when the public streets 
are least respectable, and living as 
they often do alone, or one or two 
together, in lodgings, they are liable 
to form improper connexions, and 
become lax in their moral habits. 
The poor improvers seldom get out 
at all, and they are umally the 
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greatest sufferers. The time they 
remain with the milliner is indeed 
short, but it is often quite sufficient 
to undermine their constitutions, and 
sow the seeds of disorders which last 
for life. Sunday, that day of rest so 
grateful to the whole creation, cannot 
be said to be one to the young dress- 
maker. Much moral evil necessarily 
ensues from the way she is treated on 
a Sunday. Having worked perhaps 
on the evening before till long past 
midnight, she is expected not to re- 
main at home on the Sabbath. Her 
employer is quite"regardless whether 
she frequents a place of divine wor- 
ship or not, her presence is disagree - 
able, and the work-room shut up. 
Perhaps a stranger in the metropolis, 
she has no relations or friends with 
whom to spend her hours of recrea- 
tion, and no wonder that she often 
spends her time at such places of 
amusement as are open on the Sab- 
bath, or in the parks, with some ac- 
quaintance or admirer she accident- 
ally picks up. This is an evil which 
should be remedied. The mistress 
should make their home comfortable 
and agreeable to the girls on the 
Sabbath ; her table should be as open 
to them on that as on any an 
day in the week; she should place 
in their way suitable books, and 
they should not be driven, fatigued 
in body and mind as they must be, 
to seek amusement and relaxation 
abroad. 

In case of temporary illness and in- 
disposition, the young dress-maker’s 
position is very forlorn and distress- 
ing. She cannot absent herself from 
the work-room without incurring 
the displeasure of the lady of the 
house, and if she fancies any little 
delicacy, such as broth or gruel, she 
can only obtain it by purchasing it 
at her own expense, and giving a 
perquisite to the cook to prepare it 
for her. If her indisposition conti- 
nues, she must either go to ber 
friends or to the hospital. With this 
alternative before her, she often 
struggles on against sickness, rather 
than put her friends to the additional 
burthen of keeping her, after the 
payment of a premium for her in- 
struction, the amount of which per- 
haps they have raised with great 
difficulty and self-denial. To the 
expenses of her washing and her 
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clothes is now added the apothe- 
cary’s bill, and she has not unfre- 

uently to bear the reproaches of the 
forewoman, and what are called the 
“ first-hands,” for the neglect or un- 
skilfulness of her work. Many a 
heart has been broken under this se- 
vere and cruel usage. Not that we 
would have it inferred that the de- 
scription given in these pages of the 
hardships endured by the young ap- 
prentice are of universal application ; 
far from it. There are many houses 
where the kindness and consideration 
shewn her, and the efforts mace by 
the mistress to counteract any mis- 
chief arising from her close confine- 
ment to business by occasional in- 
dulgence and relaxation, have long 
been remembered by the inmates 
with feelings of the deepest gratitude 
and affection. It is indeed the policy 
of the employer to be considerate 
and kind to the girls placed under 
her care. Such kindness is by no 
means thrown away upon them. 
When called upon to make any ex- 
traordinary exertion, the readiness 
and cheerfulness with which they en- 
deayour to give her satisfaction, and 
the pains which they take to execute 
well the commission entrusted to 
them, shew clearly that a willing in- 
dustry and unforced obedience are 
most successful and happiest in their 
results. Such a mistress will make 
the call for particular application 
only when it is necessary. At the 
dull season of the year, when busi- 
ness is slack, she will not keep her 
girls up till a late hour, employed in 
sewing for herself or her family. 
She will allow them to take that op- 
portunity of making or mending 
their own clothes, or permit them 
to amuse themselves in any manner 
they may think best. She will join 
in their conversation, enter into their 
hopes and prospects, sympathise with 
them in sickness, and endeavour to 
make herself rather beloved by her 
kindness to them, than feared by the 
strictness and severity of her disci- 
pline. Were such treatment more 
general, the whole moral character 
of the establishment would not only 
be greatly improved, but even the 
despatch of business itself accelerated. 
There would not be that system of 
deceit carried on between the girls 
and their employers which is now so 
prevalent. When the mistress or 
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forewoman are absent from the work- 
room, as they often unavoidably are, 
for the purpose of taking orders, the 
girls, from mere physical exhaustion, 
watch their opportunity and leave 
off work; the pent-up spirits now 
escape ; they make up for the pre- 
vious silence which i have been 
obliged to keep, and the greatest 
anarchy and confusion prevail. 

The diet in many houses is very 
deficient. Between five and six in 
the morning the girls are expected to 
get up; half an hour is allowed them 
for dressing themselves. The break- 
fast hour is eight o'clock, and this 
meal consists of two cups of indifferent 
tea, and a round of bread and butter. 
The dinner at 1 P.M. is usually com- 
posed of a joint of meat and potatoes. 
Of this each girl is helped once ; she 
seldom asks for more without being 
subject to unpleasant remarks. Pud- 
ding is a great rarity. In some 
houses they have table ale, not of 
the strongest or most nourishing 

uality, but in very many water is 
the only beverage allowed. The tea 
at 5 p.M. is a repetition of the break- 
fast, and the supper at nine consists 
of bread and cheese, termed by the 
girls “the dry meal.” If they are 
obliged to sit up very late, they are 
allowed additional tea and coffee 
during the night. Sometimes there 
is a strike among them, when the 
mistress is too unreasonable even for 
a house of business. An apprentice 
informed the writer that she remem- 
bered having sat at work, with a 
short interval for meals, from 5 a.m. 
till the next morning at 3 a.m., when 
the employer brought in more work. 
The girls had previously determined 
among themselves to holdout against 
her if she should expect more to be 
done, and accordingly, on coming in, 
she tried each apprentice, but they 
resolutely refused, informing her 
that “they thought they had done 
a fair day's work.” The Penelope 
retreated from the scene of rebellion 
in sullen dignity, giving a reluctant 
permission to her maidens to retire 
then to bed, but adding “ that they 
must take care to be all up early in 


the morning.” This circumstance oc- 
curred during the pressure to get 
ready a court mourning, but it might 
as readily occur during the urgency 
of preparation for a lady's court 
dress. 
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Among the evils arising from the 
hard life of the young work-woman, 
it does not appear that the bad habit 
of recruiting the exhausted spirits 
by drinking is to be met with. 
Examples of this vice, of itself so 
pernicious to health, are extremely 
rare. ‘Tea and coffee seem to be the 
restoratives chiefly coveted among 
the girls. Their confinement, under 
the immediate eye of the mistress, 
possesses, among many bad conse- 
quences, this good one, that they can- 
not get out to obtain wine or spirits ; 
nor, if they did, could they conceal 
them on the premises, or resort to 
them without detection. The extra 
pocket-money they possess appears 
to be chiefly spent in purchasing 
little articles of dress or finery, for 
this is a temptation to which they are, 
from their very profession and em- 
ployment, particularly liable. If a 
girl has a pretty face, she is often 
made to try on a bonnet or a mantle 
for a customer, and if she is told 
that it becomes her, which she very 
soon discovers, it is no wonder that 
she acquires a taste for personal de- 
coration. Hearing so much said on 
every side respecting dress and orna- 
ments, she learns naturally to give 
them an undue value in her estima- 
tion. Perhaps less fortunate than 
those around her, in the supply of 
pocket-money allowed her ty her re- 
atives, this love of dress, and the 
ambition of appearing as nice in her 
personal appearance as those who 
are richer than herself, cause her 
often to fall a victim to her own 
vanity, and lead to the degradation 
of her character and the ruin of her 
moral happiness. It is inconceivable 
how many of those unfortunate 
beings who live on the wages of 
prostitution, might refer the first 
step taken towards the downward 
path to the house of the milliner or 
dress-maker. ‘The love of dress 
would perhaps be found to be one 
of the chief temptations which led 
them to go astray. But let the cen- 
sorious and uncharitable reflect at 
the same time how severe the trials 
they were exposed to, when the cha- 
racter and principles were most 
pliant, most prone to receive every 
external impression. Let those whose 
advantages are great, to whom de- 
corous conduct from their difference 
of circumstances is comparatively 
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easy, consider how the image of 
Mammon and worldliness was con- 
stantly before them ; how the kinder 
and more genial feelings of woman's 
heart, expanding as they do with 
most warmth and “ beauty most ad- 
mired” in the early spring of youth, 
were chilled and frozen by hard- 
ships and neglect. Happy are ye 
who have the culture and discipline 
of Religion to throw their shield 
around you when the passions begin 
to assert their despotic power, who 
have the mother’s arm to lean on, or 
the voice of the friend to warn you, 
when the jeers of companions, already 
lost to shame, assail your totter- 
ing virtue, or your own heart is 
treacherous to itself! Surely, O 
ladies of England—ye women that 
are at ease, you have some part or 
lot in this matter—the cry of the 
poor dress-maker appealing to you 
for assistance to alleviate her condi- 
tion will not be heard in vain? Will 
you continue to require your orders 
to be executed in an unreasonably 
short time, when you know that 
many a poor girl must be deprived 
of rest, of health, of strength, nay 
perhaps of life, for the satisfaction of 
your fashionable caprice, and for the 
sake of a luxury which you would 
be just as well, and just as happy, if 
you had it not? Will you cheapen 
and haggle for the price of a silk or 
muslin, when you learn that the few 
pounds or shillings you may gain to 
yourself will be wrung out of the 
forced labour and midnight weari- 
ness of a jaded artisan, who has feel- 
ings as well as you, and necessities 
far greater than you can ever have ? 
Think not only of yourselves in that 
crowded show-room, where the mir- 
rors reflect your jewelled forms, 
arrayed in all the splendour that the 
most costly material can furnish 
forth. More enviable would you be 
if you made one of those pale girls 
less miserable for a single hour, than 
if night after night you shone at the 
brilliant opera, or in the dazzling 
ball-room, the brightest stars of rank, 
and wealth, and beauty. 

Not much now remains to be said 
respecting what we proposed to make 
the first part of our present inquiry. 
The great competition in every de- 
partment of trade and business at 
the present day, in dress-making and 
millinery among the rest, and the 
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exertion made to manufacture every 
article at the lowest price, cause 
fewer hands to be engaged than are 
properly competent to do the work 
expected from them ; and hence the 
burthen of labour presses very hea- 
vily on those few. Ten or fifteen 
apprentices are made to do the work 
of thirty. In many houses the ac- 
commodation would not admit of 
more; in matiy it is entirely inade- 
quate for those employed. The sleep- 
ing rooms are improperly crowded, 
and the work-room is made to con- 
tain double the number it ought. 
But this grievance arises as often 
from the desire of the proprietress of 
the house to realise a rapid profit, as 
it does from the deficiency of accom- 
modation. If the profit is small on 
each individual article, it is made 
up for by the number of articles 
which a few hands by means of ex- 
aggerated labour can produce. This 
is an evil very difficult to remedy, 
while the importance of wealth, so 
strikingly characteristic of a com- 
mercialage and country, is so univer- 
sally recognised. We all struggle to 
be rich, high and low, young and 
old; those behind press on those be- 
fore, they in their turn on those in 
front: if it is the spur to our indus- 
try, it at the same time gives the 
rein to our selfishness; if it deve- 
lopes and calls into full action our 
perseverance, our activity, our un- 
tiring energies, it is at the same 
time a clog to the secret springs of 
virtuous action, and an impediment 
to the finer feelings of the heart. 
“If we make haste to be rich,” said 
the wisest of men, “ we shall as- 
suredly not be innocent.” 

If the number of work-women em- 
ployed in each house of business is, 
consistently with a healthy and pro- 
per system of treatment, quite in- 
adequate to the drudgery imposed 
upon them, we shall not expect that 
they can obtain many intervals of re- 
laxation, when they can be entirely 
absent from the establishment. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that the holidays 
allowed to each girl seldom exceed 
three weeks or a month, during au- 
tumn, a period of the year when their 
attendance is least requisite. Were 
it not for this breathing time to re- 
cruit their exhausted energies, no 
degree of physical strength would 
enable them to bear up against the 
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fatigues they submit to, sometimes 
voluntarily, to obtain a knowledge of 
their business, but more frequently 
from necessity, and a persuasion that 
if they abandon this service, they 
have no other prospect before them 
but poverty and want. An increased 
population, and wealth unequally dis- 
tributed, have depreciated the value 
of labour, and, while the merchant 
or manufacturer is amassing a splen- 
did fortune, the poor mechanic or 
artisan earns a scanty subsistence 
where he can. The amount of the 
pittance, called his wages, is fixed by 
others, who exercise the tyranny of 
opulence, and he must either take 
that or starve. ‘The condition of the 
poorer orders of society at the pre- 
sent day deserves the most careful 
attention of the statesman. The com- 
forts which refinement, and many 
years of uninterrupted peace, have 
diffused among the higher and mid- 
dling classes, have not yet reached 
the operative ; he alone seems chained 
to the earth without power to rise; 
the bread he eats by the sweat of his 
brow is barely sufficient for his main- 
tenance. His history, were he to tell 
it, would in many points resemble 
that of the young milliner described 
in these pages—chiefly in this, that 
his labour, inadequately paid as it 
is, is bestowed upon another for his 
aggrandisement, and the fruits of 
his patient industry doth a stranger 
take. 


** Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis, oves: 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra, boves.” 
Virc. 


Irom this imperfect description of 
the hardships endured by the mil- 
liner and dress-maker’s apprentice, 
in many houses—for we must recol- 
lect that there are honourable excep- 
tions to the rule, but that, if proper 
treatment were universal, this essay 
would be useless— we may now proceed 
to enumerate some of those remedies 
by which her condition appears capa- 
ble of improvement. And on enter- 
ing this part of our subject, it must 
be remembered that the mitigation 
of evils, such as have been described, 
depends very materially upon the 
disposition of the employers them- 
selves. At the same time, although 
public opinion is so powerful in this 
country that to lay open an abuse 
may be said almost to rectify it, yet 
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in a matter where the motives of 
self-interest are so contrary to hu- 
manity, it is scarcely safe to trust too 
far to the influence of general feel- 
ing and sympathy upon individual 
conduct. The first and most obvious 
remedy that suggests itself is, that 
the legislature should interfere to 
prevent any young person from being 
obliged to work more than twelve 
hours in the day, exclusive of the 
time devoted to her meals. Extra 
work should be optional, but it should 
be entitled to extra remuneration. 
This single and simple enactment 
would be productive of incalculable 
good, and would strike at the root of 
most of the evil we have been dis- 
cussing. This boon obtained, the 
young dress-maker’s lot would be 
comparatively a happy one. It would 
= her rest, it would give her re- 
axation, her actual slavery would be 
no more. Fatigues she would have 
to undergo, hard words to put up 
with, close confinement to brook ; but 
then its term would be fixed and 
definite. She would no longer have 


to watch through the weary hours of 
—_ at another's will and for an- 


other's gain. In the gladsome sum- 
mer evening she might then some- 
times, at the close of her work, step 
forth, not to do her mistress’s bid- 
ding, but to breathe the refreshing 
air of heaven, and liberty. 

The legislature might also extend 
its power to regulate the time allowed 
to each girl for vacation during the 
year. ‘This should never be shorter 
than one month. From the first of 
these regulations, viz. by shortening 
the hours of labour, a twofold ad- 
vantage would ensue. Not only 
would a considerable improvement 
take place in the condition of each 
individual employed, but it would 
oblige the employers to keep more 
hands at work than they do now. 
The quantity of business done would 
be the same, but it would give occu- 
pation and a livelihood to a greater 
number of young women, who, under 
the present system of late hours and 
few 2 page continue out of work, 
or whose services, if engaged, are 
considerably underpaid. By an oc- 
casional exertion out of work hours, 
the apprentice might then earn some- 
thing towards keeping herself in 
shoes or clothes. Then the know- 
ledge that she was entitled, as of 
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right, to a certain season in the year 
for relaxation, and for visiting her 
friends, would materially contribute 
to support her health and spirits. 
With this to hope for and look for- 
ward to, she would take greater pride 
in the dignity of her own character, 
and be less apt to forget the early 
lessons of duty and virtuous prin- 
ciple taught her by those under 
whose immediate control she no 
longer is. 

The more we examine the subject, 
the more inclined shall we be to the 
opinion that the only material re- 
medy for the evils under discussion, 
to be obtained at the hands of the 
legislature, is that already suggested, 
and which would probably suggest 
itself immediately to every one, name- 
ly, an act for shortening the hours 
of labour. The legislature might 
also fix the age, under which girls 
should not be allowed to become 
apprentices. Much, however, would 
still remain to be done for them, 
which it would not be in the power of 
any act of parliament to accomplish. 
A society of benevolent individuals 
has, we believe, been already formed, 
with a view of discussing and 
adopting the best means for im- 
proving their condition. One of 
the most acceptable gifts which the 
society could offer would be the 
institution of a hospital, appropriated 
entirely to the use of young work- 
women when out of health, and afford- 
ing them at those times a comfortable 
home. When the nature of their 
indisposition would admit of it, they 
might here receive religious instruc- 
tion, and be employed in light work, 
and of this they should be allowed to 
receive the profits. The certificate of 
a physician or surgeon should be ne- 
cessary to procure them admission to 
the institution. Many girls would 
most gladly and gratefully avail them- 
selves of such a charity who now have 
an insuperable objection to a public 
hospital. On their return to their 
employment, religious books should 
be lent to them, and they should be 
encouraged to come to the chaplain 
or matron of the hospital, if at any 
future time in want of comfort or 
advice. By these means the good 
impressions made upon them in sick- 
ness would be fostered and kept 
alive. They might possibly be ex- 
tended to others also. It is a question 
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whether lending libraries, not con- 
fined to the girls who have been ill, 
such as are common in the factories 
of the United States, would not be 
very popular among this class and 
produce much good. Attached to 
the hospital above proposed should 
be a dispensary, where medical ad- 
vice should be given, and medicines 
furnished to such as are not sufticient- 
ly ill to leave their work. The ma- 
chinery of such an institution would 
be very simple, and the sympathy 
of the British public would not be 
in vain appealed to for its support. 
At the house of business itself a con- 
siderable change in the present system 
is absolutely necessary. Sunday 
should be a day of rest to the girls. 
It would be desirable, if possible, 
that one of the show-rooms heath be 
cleared on the Saturday night, and 
given up entirely to them for their 
use and recreation on the Sabbath. 
The mistress should see, as far as her 
power extends, that her apprentices 
and improvers go to divine service; 
or, at all events, she ought to provide 
for them a pew in some neighbouring 
church, where those who were de- 
sirous of attending might do so. As 
before mentioned, the mistress’s table 
should be as open to such as have no 
friends to visit on that as on any 
other day. There might even be on 
that day a little improvement in the 
dinner. An indulgence of this sort 
would make them feel less anxious 
to get out, and what now often occurs 
would be less common, namely, that 
they are quite as much, if not more 
fatigued and exhausted on the Sunday 
night, than on any other night in the 
week. It would be very desirable 
that morning and evening prayers 
should be offered daily in each house 
of business, the whole establishment 
being present. Independently of its 
good moral effect, this practice would 
tend greatly to regularity and order. 
Each girl, on her first arrival, should 
be expected to bring with her a Bible 
and Prayer-book. For meals a cer- 
tain period should always be allowed. 
At present the girls are often obliged 
to rise from dinner almost before 
they have finished it, and to return 
immediately to the work-room. This 
is not one of the least causes of the 
indigestion and nausea from which 
they often suffer. An interval of 
twenty minutes or half an hour after 
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the principal meal ought, compatibly 
with health, to occur, before they sit 
down again to their work. During 
their absence in the dining-room, the 
apartment where they have been 
working should be well ventilated. 
There is an objection often made to 
the windows being opened, that the 
dresses or bonnets will spoil by the 
admission of air or damp; but this 
might easily be avoided by their 
being covered up. When the ven- 
tilation has been complete, the ap- 
prentice will feel greatly refreshed 
after her meal, even without exercise, 
and apply herself to her work with a 
feeling of lightness, which she would 
be quite a stranger to if the atmo- 
sphere were unchanged. Gas should 
never be admitted to the work-room ; 
it is scarcely ever so now, except 
where there is a shop attached to the 
business. Cleanliness of the person 
is so conducive to bodily health, that 
it seems scarcely necessary to urge it 
as indispensable to the young work- 
woman. This is a point on which 
every mistress, it appears, is very 
particular. Cold ablutions, and the 
use of the flesh brush, particularly on 
rising in the morning, will greatly 
assist the circulation, and prove the 
best substitute for exercise. The 
importance of the skin secretions has 
been as yet scarcely attended to suffi- 
ciently by the physician, and yet the 
skin is an organ, on the state of which, 
especially in our variable climate, 
the health materially depends. An 
occasional use of the warm-bath would 
be one of the best restoratives and 
safest stimulants that the young 
milliner could resort to. When at 
work, she should, if possible, not 
continue very long in the same posi- 
tion, standing on every opportunity, 
and avoid all tight ligatures round 
the body, particularly tightly laced 
stays, which often of themselves occa- 
sion great derangement to the health. 
How much more so when the person 
who wears them is obliged to main- 
tain so long a stooping position? The 
French women when at work wear 
their stays much looser than the 
English, and, consequently suffer less 
inconvenience. The food supplied 
should be simple, but of the most 
nourishing quality; above all, it 
should not be always of the same 
description. The capricious appetite 
sometimes fancies coffee or cocoa 
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it rejects tea; sometimes 
has a relish for soup or broth when 
it is disinclined to solid food. In the 
absence of much exercise it will be 
found absolutely necessary, to the 
maintenance of any thing like health, 
to vary the dishes. We should not 
be understood to mean that the in- 
mates of a house of business should 
have luxuries, but merely that the 
nature and ingredients of their food 
should be occasionally changed. 
Great attention should be paid to the 
apartments where the girls sleep; 
these should be thoroughly ventilated 
and kept clean; the number of fe- 
males sleeping in one room should 
not exceed four. <A reform in many 
of these apparently insignificant mat- 
ters would enhance greatly the com- 
fort and alleviate the physical suffer- 
ings endured by the apprentice. Let 
those who are disposed to laugh at 
some of the above recommendations 
as frivolous, reflect that there is no 
circumstance so trifling as not to 
derive value from the consideration 
that it detracts from the misery of a 
fellow creature. 

It is time to draw this article to a 
close, protracted already to a con- 
siderable length. Imperfect as it is 
in the catalogue of the evils it at- 
tempts to describe, and incomplete in 
the remedies it suggests, enough at 
least has been said to shew that the 
case is not altogether a hopeless one 
and incapable of amelioration. We 
would not conclude our remarks, 
however, without a few observations 
to the young milliner herself, as well 
as to the mistress who employs her. 
To the former we would say: “ Re- 
member you have duties to perform, 
as well as rights to assert; shew by 
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your conduct that you are not un- 
worthy of the sympathies which have 
been enlisted in your behalf. En- 
deavour to win the confidence and 
approbation of your cmployer by 
doing the work allotted you in the 
best and neatest manner you can. 
Be as diligent in her absence as in 
her presence. Be meek and gentle 
in your temper; pay a ready obe- 
dience to her orders; if any indul- 
gence is shewn you, do not abuse it; 
and above all, forget not your religious 
duties; they will not only brighten 
and cheer the gloom of your daily 
daily toil, but they will strengthen 
you against those temptations which 
will frequently be thrown in your 
way.” 

To the employer our advice is: 
“ Reflect that it 1s no small respon- 
sibility you have undertaken. The 
future conduct and happiness of the 
young women under your charge 
depend in a great measure upon you. 
Do not consider that they are under 
your roof for the single purpose of 
assisting to make you ah. While 
you enforce a rigorous discipline in 
the work-room, neglect not entirely 
the moral discipline of their minds. 
In your treatment of them, let that 
golden rule of Christianity, ‘Do ye 
unto others as ye would they should 
do unto you,’ guide and direct you. 
And while you expect from hon 
steadiness of conduct and rectitude of 
principle, remember, that what we 
see makes a far more vivid impression 
upon us than what we hear, and that 
example is more powerful than pre- 
cept. Let your pupils, for so they 
may be called, learn to look up to 
you as a model for their virtuous 
imitation, and respect you asa friend.” 
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No. VII. 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


In a debate some few years ago in 
the House of Commons, Sir Robert 
Peel excited considerable merriment 
by calling Lord Palmerston “a pure 
old Whig.” The expression was felt 
to be an equivocal one. It might be 
taken as an ironical allusion to the 
ostentation with which the noble lord 
then paraded what he termed “ Whig 
principles” before the House,—prin- 
ciples which he, at that time, adhered 
to with the tenacity, and propounded 
with the zeal, proverbial in recent 
converts ; or, still in the same spirit 
of quizzing, the right honourable ba- 
ronet might have meant to allude to 
the weight of authority which the no- 
ble lord added to any intrinsic truth 
there might be in the political views 
referred to ; because, from the oppor- 
tunities he has had of testing the 
opinions of other political parties of 
which he has, during his long life, 
been a member, his preference for 
“ Whig principles” might be held to 
be the result of settled conviction. 
There was still another sense in which 
the sly humour which dictated the 
phrase might have designed it to apply 
to the noble lord. 

The sexagenarian juvenility of 
Lord Palmerston has been the sub- 
ject of much good-humoured rail- 
lery. The public are already suffi- 
ciently familiar with the somewhat 
stale jokes which the newspapers 
have for some time applied to the 
noble lord, because they have chosen 
to assume that he, more than most 
men, sacrifices to the Graces. Lord 
Palmerston is too respectable, both 
in talents and character, to be affected 
by such harmless nonsense; more 
especially as it is, in point of fact, 
founded on error. Nor should we 
here so particularly refer to the sub- 
ject, but that not only in his outward 
man, but also in his mind, the noble 
lord certainly does reverse some of 
the usual laws of Nature. Although 
from early youth he has been, in 
some capacity or other, before the 
public, and, during the greater part 
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of the time, in the service of the 
state, it is only of late years that he 
has “come out” either as a statesman 
or as an orator. Perhaps this may 
have arisen from constitutional indo- 
lence, yet the restless activity of his 
subsequent ministerial career almost 
forbids the assumption. It may have 
been because he did not desire to 
thrust himself prominently before 
the public while he still occupied a 
position in the senate, or filled situa- 
tions in the government compara- 
tively subordinate; but a reference 
to Hansard will shew that at no time 
was the noble lord deficient in a 
characteristic propensity for self-dis- 
play, although his efforts in parlia- 
ment for many years scarcely distin- 
guished him from the ordinary herd 
of level speakers. Like the blossom- 
ing of the aloe, the parliamentary 
fruition of his genius, though long 
delayed, is marvellous. Few, in- 
deed, are the men who, after passing 
through a youth and manhood of 
indifference, apathy, or, at the ut- 
most, of persevering mediocrity, could, 
long after the middle age has passed, 
after the fire of life might be sup- 
posed to be almost exhausted, blaze 
out, like the sacred flame on the altar 
of the fire-worshipper, at the very 
moment of decay. In this respect, 
as in many others, Lord Palmerston 
is a puzzle. He has begun where 
most men end. Long passed over 
and forgotten by Fame, he suddenly 
— her, = — her in her 
flight, compelling her to trumpet 
forth his aie Not even ened 
as a statesman, but classed among the 
Red Tapists; as a speaker ranked 
with the steady-paced humdrunis ; 
he was almost the very last man in 
the House of Commons on whom one 
would have fixed as being likely ever 
to rival Lord John Russell in the 
leadership of the Whig party. Sud- 
denly, without apparent cause, with- 
out its being discovered that he had 
become possessed of the elixir of life, 
he astonished his contemporaries by 
¥ 
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the display of a vigour which neither 
his youth nor middle-age had shewn ; 
he entered the lists alike with the 
veterans and the young, ardent spi- 
rits of the House of Commons, proy- 
ing himself a very master of the art 
which he had thus with so tardy a 
haste essayed, and raising himself to 
a level with the very best speakers, 
nay, even ultimately rivalling Lord 
Lyndhurst himself in the ability and 
power with which he used the ordi- 
nary weapons of party for the annoy- 
ance of his foes. Like the sleeping 
prince in the fairy tale, although by 
the influence of the spell half an age 
had passed over his bodily frame, 
the fire and energy of his early days 
remained. The heat, the vigour, 
even the rashness of youth, were in 
him most strangely combined with 
the authority and experience of more 
advanced years. The hero of God- 
win’s romance did not more secretly 
or more instantaneously discard the 
crust of time. It is told of Mathews, 
that one of his most pleasing pastimes 
was—suddenly, chance wise—to min- 
gle with any group of boys, asking to 
join in their play; when he would, 
by the force of his rare genius for 
imitation, throw himself completel 
into the childish character, romp with 
them, laugh with them, cheat with 
them, quarrel with them; till, al- 
though they could not at first quite 
fraternise with the very tall stranger, 
they gradually began to look on him 
as less unlike themselves, and, at 
last, admitted him to the full rights 
of companionship. Similar, one may 
suppose, were the feelings of the lead- 
ing men of the House of Commons, 
when Lord Palmerston, after having 
wilfully hid his powers so long, burst 
out upon them asa first-rate speaker. 
It took them some time to believe it 
possible, but gradually their incre- 
dulity gave way under the proofs of 
his ability and vigour, and they now 
acknowledge to the utmost of their 
admiration the mistake which they, 
in common with the noble lord him- 
self, had made during so many years. 
Likesome diseases, Lord Palmerston’s 
oratorical and political talent was 
chronic ; it required time for its de- 
velopement. 

All things taken into account, 
Lord Palmerston is, perhaps, the best 
debater among the Whig leaders of 
the House of Commons. In the 
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different qualities which, when com- 
bined, go to render a man an orator, 
he is excelled by many individuals 
among his contemporaries. Lord 
John Russell shews more tact, more 
intimate acquaintance with party 
history (not with parties, for, in that 
knowledge, Lord Palmerston beats 
all men living, having been a mem- 
ber of almost every government 
within the memory of man), greater 
skill in pointing allusions to the 
political errors of opponents, and 
altogether more refinement in the 
management of his parliamentary 
case. In eloquence, both of concep- 
tion or in delivery, Lord Palmerston 
is, of course, excelled by Mr. Sheil 
or Mr. Macaulay, and even by men 
holding a far inferior rank as speakers. 
In soundness and vigour of argument 
he cannot stand a moment's com- 
parison with Mr. Cobden or with 
Earl Grey (when that nobleman does 
justice to his own powers), or even 
with Mr. Charles Buller. Each 
speaker on his own side, in fact, is 
in advance of him in some particular 
quality of the orator. Yet no one 
would for a moment hesitate to place 
Lord Palmerston amongst the first 
speakers in the House of Commons, 
or would deny that he had derived 
from hearing one of that nobleman’s 

hes as much pleasure, of its 
kind, as if he had listened to the 
most brilliant efferts of Macaulay, the 
most ons of Shiel, or the 
most skilful and satisfying of Lord 
John Russell. The peculiarity in 
Lord Palmerston which gives him 
this singular power of charming with 
an oration as a whole, the several 
parts of which are not calculated to 
please, if critically analysed, is the 
thorough and hearty spirit of par- 
tisanship, not malignant, or angry, 
or mean, as is that of most zealous 
advocates of embodied opinion or 
interests, but frank, manly, open- 
hearted, and undisguised, so much 
so as to assume almost a sportive 
character, as if parliamentary po- 
litics were a mere pastime, a kind of 
relaxation from the heavier cares or 
labours of administration or of ordi- 
nary political life, in which all men 
are bound by a sort of mutual com- 
pact, answering to the laws of a 
game, to exert their utmost powers to 
excel or to overcome each other, for 
the sake of the distinction and ap- 
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plause which are the reward of suc- 
cess. 

This peculiarity must always be 
borne in mind in forming our opinion 
of the noble lord. He takes up po- 
litical questions in parliament in the 
true forensic spirit, but also with 
much of that interest which an ad- 
vocate feels, not so much in the fate 
of his client as in the success of his 
own efforts. Lord Palmerston ap- 
pears to feel in a less degree the im- 
portance of “ Whig principles” than 
the advantage of a triumph for the 
Whig party, and for himself as a 
member of the party. In this he 
differs from Lord John Russell, who 
ministers to party feeling only so far 
as it is identified with the principles 
which he considers ought to regulate 
him. Lord Palmerston, if he is one 
of the most ready, facile, clever, 
adroit, among the leaders of the 
Whigs in either House, appears also 
to be one of the least earnest. His 
polities are as a garment, worn be- 
cause it is thought to be the most 
becoming. As far as it is possible to 
divine the motives of public men, 
hidden as they sometimes are for 
years under accumulations of almost 
necessary deceit, this appears to be 
the ruling tendency of Lord Pal- 
merston’s publie character. On one 
subject alone is he always terribly, 
inconveniently in earnest—the praise 
of his own foreign policy. However 
artificial may be his advocacy on 
other questions, however he may, 
when he is determined to make a 
good party speech, spur himself out 
of the languor which seems to be his 
habit of body if not of mind, no such 
aids to his energy are required when 
the doings of Viscount Palmerston, 
sometime her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, are con- 
cerned. But of this more hereafter. 

Lord Palmerston, in a very good 
speech—a sort of summary of the 
session, @ la Lord Lyndhurst, which 
he made at the close of the parlia- 
mentary campaign of 1842—said of 
Lord Stanley, “ No man is a better 
off-hand debater than the noble lord, 
but off-hand debaters are apt to say 
whatever comes in their heads on the 
spur of the moment, without stopping 
to consider whether it is strictly the 
fact.” Had the noble ex-secretary 
been engaged in painting his own 
portrait instead of Led Stanley's, he 
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could not more successfully have hit 
on a leading trait. It is chiefly on 
this very account that Lord Pal- 
merston is so useful to his party as a 
debater. A more thoroughly sincere 

itician would be more cautious. 

e would have more reverence for 
truth, more respect for political cha- 
racter. Resting his faith on princi- 
ples, he would be more chary of 
trifling with the facts on which they 
are founded. But Lord Palmerston 
is a debater, not a statesman. He is 
a first-rate gladiator in the great 
political arena, and usually a suc- 
cessful one; but, gladiator-like, he 
inquires little whether the cause he 
fights in be the cause of truth, being 
only anxious to shew his own skill 
and overcome his rival. The dex- 
terity with which he fences at the 
case opposed to him, touching its 
vulnerable points with his sarcastic 
venom, or triumphing in the power 
with which he can make a feint of 
argument answer all the purposes of 
ofa real home-thrust, is only equalled 
by his corresponding watchfulness 
and agility in parrying the thrusts of 
an opponent, guarding himself from 
his attack, or evens about to avoid 
being hit. In these qualities, Sir 
James Graham approaches the near- 
est to him. But Lord Palmerston, 
besides all these practised arts, has 
also great plausibility, can work him- 
self up admirably to a sham enthu- 
siasm for liberal principles (just as 
Sir James used, in former days, to 
give a high colouring to his Con- 
servatism), and can do it so well that 
it really requires considerable expe- 
rience and observation to enable one 
to detect the difference between his 
clever imitation and the reality. He 
is almost unsurpassed in the art with 
which he can manage an argument 
with a show of fairness and reason, 
while only carrying it and his ad- 
mirers far enough to serve the pur- 
pose of party in the debate. He 
seldom commits himself so far as to 
be laid open to even the most prac- 
tised debaters. They may ridicule 
him upon his excessive official vanity 
and imperviousness to criticism on 
that score, but they can hardly dis- 
cover a flaw in the particular case 
which it suits him for the time being 
to make out. On the other hand, he 
possesses himself considerable power 
of ridicule; and when he finds the 
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argument of an opponent either un- 
answerable, or that it could only be 
answered by alliance with some prin- 
ciple that might be turned against 
himself, he is a great adept at getting 
rid of it by a side-wind of absurd 
allusion. He very well understands 
the temper of the House of Com- 
mons, and especially of his own party. 
He knows exactly what will win a 
cheer and what ought to be avoided 
as calculated to provoke laughter in 
an assembly where appreciation of 
what is elevated in sentiment is by no 
means common. He is good at par- 
liamentary clap-traps, and an in- 
valuable coadjutor in the leadership 
of a party, which, for want of some 
common bond of cohesion, and dis- 
tracted as the Whig-Radical party 
was by conflicting opinion and in- 
terest, required to be kept in good- 
humour by the meaningless yet in- 
spiriting generalities of Liberalism. 
Of the sort of quasi-philosophical 
language—the slang of undefined but 
developing democracy—which pleases 
the crude, unformed minds of those 
who are self-chosen to decide on 
public affairs, and on the conduct of 
trained statesmen and practised poli- 
ticians, Lord Palmerston is a master. 
He is clever at setting traps for such 
vain and voluntary dupes. Vague 
and vapid generalities become, under 
the magical influence of his congenial 
intellect, high-sounding and inspiring 
principles. His process of develope- 
ment, unlike that ascribed to the 
material world by a recent theorist, 
stops short at the nebulous stage. 
To resolve these seductive immate- 
rialities into their elements, so that 
they might form more natural com- 
binations—to allow the misty mass 
to become concrete—to let relaxed 
Whiggism consolidate itself into 
Chartism, or even into more con- 
genial and more despised Radicalism, 
would be most inconvenient and dis- 
agreeable to one who, like Lord Pal- 
merston, is a thorough aristocrat in 
all his real, self-confessed thoughts 
and prejudices, and who is disposed to 
treat all parvenues in politics with the 
genuine heartfelt contempt, the here- 
ditary hauteur, of'a “ pure old Whig.” 

It partly follows from these things 
that Lord Palmerston is a good poli- 
tical tactician. He scents keenly and 
quickly the changing wind. He 
probably thinks little, but he ob- 
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serves much. A superficial glance 
is sufficient to decide him on his line 
of conduct, because the pees feel- 
ing of the hour is what he seeks to 
captivate. He is clever in the arith- 
metic of party. He counts heads, 
and with the increase of numbers 
correspond his swelling periods. This 
sort of time-serving policy is not 
usually favourable to political fore- 
sight, nor would any one be disposed 
to accord that quality in any re- 
markable degree to Lord Palmerston. 

Yet we are going to exhibit the 
noble lord in the character of a pro- 
phet. We would much rather at- 
tribute to his sagacity what we are, 
however, compelled to ascribe to 
some unlucky accident, — the fact 
that he foretold not only the free- 
trade policy of Sir Robert Peel, but 
also the period of its adoption. 
Speaking in September 1841, Lord 
Palmerston said, ‘ The right honour- 
able baronet had said that he was 
not prepared to declare that he would 
never propose a change in the Corn- 
laws; but he certainly should not do 
so unless at the head of an united 
cabinet. Why, looking at the per- 
sons who form his administration, he 
must wait something near five years 
before he can do it.” It is a re- 
markable coincidence, that in four 
years and eight months from the date 
of this prediction, Sir Robert Peel 
introduced his measure for the repeal 
of the Corn-laws. So well did the 
Whigs understand their man. 

To securing success as a debater, 
Lord Palmerston sacrifices the hope 
of becoming a first-rate orator. It 
is the province of the orator, while 
he is appealing to the passions or 
developing the policy of the hour, 
also to shape and polish his discourse 
and to interweave in it what will 
render it interesting for all time. 
Such qualities and such objects are 
not to be distinguished in the ex- 
cellent party speeches of Lord Pal- 
merston. They are made for the 
House of Commons, not for posterity. 
Except in the clap-traps we have 
mentioned, there is no ambitious 
language, no pretence of that higher 
eloquence which will stir the hearts 
of men after the particular voice is 
dumb and the particular man dead. 
You cannot pick extracts out of 
his speeches which will bear reading, 
and will excite interest, apart from 
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the context. There are no maxims 
or aphorisms, nor any poetical illus- 
trations or passages of declamator 

vehemence; but, on the other hand, 
the language is choice, the style pure 
and simple, the construction of the 
sentences correct, even elegant, and 
the general arrangement of the topics 
skilful in the extreme. ‘The speeches 
seem not to be prepared with art, 
yet they are artful in the extreme; 
and there is a general harmony in 
the effect, such as might be expected 
from the spontaneous outpouring in 
argument of a highly cultivated 
and well-regulated mind. And al- 
though, as has been said, he is 
chargeable with inordinate garru- 
lity on the subject of his foreign 
administration, yet you will some- 
times find him speaking on topics 
personal to himself in a high and 
gentlemanly tone, quite unaffected, 
and which is extremely impressive. 
It is because his party speeches are a 
sort of serious pastime that he can 
at will throw aside all party feeling, 
and speak in a manly and elevated 
tone on great public questions. One 
of his amusing peculiarities is to 


identify himself with his party in 


all their great proceedings. “ We” 
acceded to power; “We” brought 
in such a measure; “ We” felt this 
or that; a sort of “ I-and-my-king” 
style, which, in the somewhat self- 
important tones of the noble lord, 
and associated with his reputation 
for dictatorship in his own official 
department, sometimes borders on the 
ludicrous. 

‘However much Lord Palmerston 
may fall into the sham-patriotic vein 
in his usual party speeches, there is 
one subject on which, as we have 
said, he is inconveniently in earnest. 
Touch his foreign policy, and on the 
instant his soul is in arms. Nay, he 
does not wait till it is touched, aspen- 
like though his vanity be on that 
theme. So intimately possessed is 
he of the absolute excellence of his 
foreign administration, and of its im- 
portance to mankind, that he is un- 
ceasingly, and without being asked, 
expounding and explaining it. He 
defends himself spontaneously, with- 
out having been attacked; and he 
never defends himself without gra- 
tuitously attacking some one else. 
Sir Robert Peel once charged him, 
in well-sugared parliamentary phrase, 
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with assurance. The imputation was 
well aimed ; every one instantly re- 
sponded to it; for, indeed, the neble 
lord has no unnecessary modesty in 
speaking of himself or his services. 
He is assiduous, and altogether unre- 
strained by delicacy, in trumpeting 
his own exploits as foreign minister. 
All the wars he didn’t and all the 
wars he did bring about; all his 
dexterous manceuvres by which, 
while proclaiming peace, he was 
countenancing a kind of war in dis- 
guise ; these have been paraded ses- 
sion after session, upon all imaginable 
pretexts, before the House of Com- 
mons, till Lord Palmerston’s perti- 
nacity has become proverbial. His 
amour propre, in fact, on the subject 
of his foreign policy almost takes the 
shape of a mania. His constant re- 
ferences to it, and the extent to which 
he has trespassed on the patience of 
the house, have detracted, to a con- 
siderable extent, from the influence 
which his undeniable talents as a 
speaker, and even his admitted abili- 
ties as a foreign minister, have long 
since entitled him to and secured for 
him. He is so easily excited on this 
topic, that whatever subject he may 
be talking on, however much his 
speech may necessarily be confined 
to subjects of a domestic nature, his 
mind seems, by a natural affinity, to 
glide into the one great theme which 
occupies his thoughts. At a guess, 
it might be hazarded that, taking the 
average of his speeches during the 
last ten or twelve years, four-fifths 
of them, at least, have consisted of 
self-praise, or self-defence, in con- 
nexion with his foreign policy. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that Lord Palmerston is, therefore, 
held in any contempt by the house. 
Quite the reverse. They may think 
that he shews a want of taste and 
tact in thus yielding so constantly to 
the ruling influence of his mind ; but 
they are not the less prepared to 
award him the full amount of praise, 
and, what he more values, of atten- 
tive listening, to which his position, 
whether officially or legislatorially, 
entitles him. They are willing to 
admit that, as the foreign minister of 
England, he has shewn himself ani- 
mated by something of the spirit 
of the great Earl of Chatham, in his 
magnanimous determination to up- 
hold, at all hazards, the national 
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honour. His task was to make a 
peace-at-any-price party, pursue a 
war-at-any-price policy. It was his 
duty, as well as his ardent desire, to 
make the English name respected 
throughout the world. He took a 
high tone with foreign nations ; and 
they felt that, while Lord Palmerston 
was at the head of our foreign affairs, 
they could not insult us with im- 
punity. The House of Commons 
were fully aware of these things, and 
were disposed to respect him accord- 
ingly ; but while listening to his per- 
petual explanations and justifications, 
they could not help feeling that a 
minister who was thus paltering be- 
tween peace and war was very likely 
to illustrate the old adage, concerning 
the ultimate fate of him who tries to 
sit on two stools. They saw that his 
manly policy, instead of shewing 
itself in quiet dignity, was detracted 
from by a restless spirit of intermed- 
dling, a habit of provoking the ir- 
ritability of foreign nations, as if for 
the mere purpose of shewing our 
strength to disregard it. An opponent 
characterised his proceedings by the 
terms, “ restless activity and incessant 
meddling.” Lord Palmerston seems 
conscious that such is the opinion 
entertained of his conduct ; for he has 
himself quoted the terms and depre- 
cated such an application of them. 
But the verdict seems to have been 
pronounced by the House of Com- 
mons, that the foreign policy of Lord 
Palmerston has been more spirited, 
vigorous, expert, than politic, dig- 
nified, or wise. It is confessed that 
he has enlarged views, which, per- 
haps, he has scarcely had a fair o 
portunity of developing; but, at the 
same time, it appears to be felt that 
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the steps he took to carry out those 
views acted as so many obstructions. 
He was for universal peace and 
free commercial intercourse, but he 
thought to obtain them by bellicose 
demonstrations. He had Peace in 
his mouth, but War in his right 
hand. 

Out-of-doors, Lord Palmerston is 
very much misunderstood. The po- 
pular idea of him represents him as 
an antiquated dandy. He is really 
nothing of the sort, but a man of 
unusual vigour, both of mind and 
body, upon whom time has made less 
impression than usual. He is not 
more particular in his dress than are 
most men of his station in society ; 
and if he be charged with sacrificing 
to the Graces, all we can say on the 
subject is, that we could point out a 
hundred members of the House of 
Commons, of all ages, who are more 
open to ridicule on this score than 
Lord Palmerston. Any pretension 
he may have is, in fact, not personal 
but mental. His bearing is emi- 
nently that of the gentleman, quiet 
and unassuming, but manly. As 
a speaker, his physical powers are 
scarcely equal to what his mind 

rompts him to achieve. ‘There is a 

ind of faded air which you cannot 
help observing ; but this impression 
may, after all, only arise from a con- 
stitutional languor of manner, and 
from the peculiar intonation of his 
voice, which has a hollow and fluty 
sound. With all his talents as a de- 
bater, he wants that special combina- 
tion of personal dignity with popular 
qualities, which alone could qualify 
him to be the sole leader of his party, 
should any cause bring about the 
secession of Lord John Russell. 
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THE VILLAGE OF LORETTE, AND THE NEW SETTLEMENT OF 
VALE CARTIER. 


THE VILLAGE OF LORETTE. 


Tre Indian village of Lorette, in- 
habited by the remains of the Huron 
tribe (one of the “five nations” so 
often alluded to in American history), 
is situated on fhe little river Sf. 
Charles, at a distance of ten miles 
from Quebec, and forms a sort of 
border-post, the fertile and cultivated 
valley of the St. Charles lying in 
front, while the black pine-forest, 
covering an apparently interminable 
tract of undulating hills (for they 
searcely deserve the name of moun- 
tains, with which they are often 
honoured) stretchies out from its back 
to the northward. 

The entrance to Lorette from 
Quebec is made over a little wooden 
bridge, of a sufficient width to admit 
of a narrow Canadian market-cart 
and a foot-passenger passing each 
other in safety. ‘To the right of the 
bridge the river may be seen broken 
into rapids by the rocks which pro- 
ject in jagged points in every direc- 
tion, while the water foams and bub- 
bles around them; on the left it 
tumbles in a beautiful cascade, to ob- 
tain a view of which if is necessary 
to pass through a part of the village, 
and descend the bank of the river 
just below the fall, which rushes ob- 
liquely over a bed of rock, the water 
afterwards passing in @ narrow chan~ 
nel between steep and bushy banks, 
and running so tumultuously that it 
appears an absolute mass of foam. 

he best view of the fall is to be 
obtained about half way down the 
bank, which is upwards of a hundred 
yards high ; but the spray, rising in 
a cloud from the cascade, renders the 
descent so slippery as to require great 
caution in making it, and is quite 
sufficient to wet the spectator to the 
skin, should he be unprovided with a 
great-coat. 

To return, however, to the en- 
trance of the village, which has been 
already described. 

An Indian house, formed of spruce- 
logs, planed and roofed by rough 
slabs of deal, something like a large 
“shanty,” or lrish cabin, stands to 
the left of the bridge, and conse- 
quently on the right bank of the 
river. It was at this house I made 


my first inquiries, and here that I 
saw the first Indian I ever encoun- 
tered. He was a young hunter, 
searcely more, I should fancy, than 
sixteen years of age, finely made, and 
but for the half coppery tinge of his 
dark skin, would have been ac- 
knowledged handsome in any coun- 
try. He leaned in the entrance of 
his log-hut with the half-lazy, half- 
graceful ease of his people; one leg 
at the half bend, the head slightly 
inclined forward, as he listened to 
and answered my questions, whilst, 
with the rough blanket coat hanging 
about his shoulders in all the ele- 
= ascribed to the loose robe of 
the Asiatic, he might have stood for 
the picture of “the savage.” 

The house I found him at I have 
particularly noticed here on account 
of its romantic situation ; the others 
are not worthy of mention, being 
like the rougher sort of Canadian 
farm-houses, having attached to them 
small patches of corn and plots of 
ground containing potatoes, planted 
in “lazy beds,” which are broad bar- 
rows of earth thrown up, with 
trenches between, similar to those 
prepared for asparagus in England. 

The chief's house is on the right 
hand soon after entering the village. 
It is like a Canadian farm-house of 
the better sort (that is to say, a 
wooden building of commodious size, 
variously coloured, with a profusion 
of long glass-windows), and at the 
time I saw it was occupied by an In- 
dian woman, lively and communica- 
tive for her nation, with, not to say 
the most beautiful “ papouse” (In~ 
dian baby), but the most beautiful 
infant I ever saw. As I looked on 
its small but distinctly marked fea- 
tures (far more distinct than those 
of a European child), and observed 
its clear, though dark skin, and rosy- 
coloured little cheeks, I could not 
help thinking that it must be the 
child of some white man, when 
just as the mother (looking the mo- 
del of what we may call an Indian 
matron) stooped over the child, ap- 
parently delighted with the stran- 
ger’s notice of it (for no women are 
so flattered by attention to their 
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children as the squaws), the father en- 
tered, and lo! he was one of the 
purest Indians in the village: 

The Indians have seldom large 
families. The conjugal passions (if 
we may so speak), such as love for 
their wives, &c., are by no means 
powerful; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of jealousy and anger, which at 
moments break out with the more 
violence from their ordinary state of 
quiescence, these people appear al- 
most passionless, and, strange as the 
assertion may sound, nature appears 
to have placed barriers against the 
increase of their race, as if she in- 
tended that the forest should fall and 
the Indian with it. 

An anecdote I know to be authen- 
tic occurs to my recollection as I 
speak of these traits of Indian cha- 
racter. 

About fifteen years ago, Colonel 
G——, of Montreal, in crossing the 
bridge of Lorette was attacked by 
five Indians, who (instigated by jea- 
lousies) had lain in wait for him. 
They rushed at once upon the object 
of their revenge, intending to throw 
him over the bridge and into the 
rapids below ; but, being an extremely 
powerful man, he succeeded in beat- 
ing them off bare-handed, and escaped 
after a desperate struggle. 

The circumstance will appear less 
surprising when it is remembered 
that the Indians are so little an 
athletic race that the Canadians them- 
selves, by no means so robust as Eng- 
lishmen, are apt to boast that one 
of their men will fight three Indians. 
The latter, indeed, are generally more 
the size and make of the Bengalees, 
and though capable of enduring great 
fatigue, are endowed with but little 
bodily strength, and appear utterly 
unable to labour, as well as indis- 
posed to do so. 

For the Indian women, many of 
them are decidedly pretty, though 
they require to be taken at an ad- 
vantage—rigged out in their Sunday 
best, with clean blankets by way of 
shawls, coarse blue cloth short gowns, 
and leggings of the same material, 
trimmed with yellow silk, mocassins 
ornamented with beads, and last, 
but not least, with their jet-black 
hair (of which, being very good, they 
appear somewhat vain) neatly parted 
in the middle of the head. The time, 
however, to see the “ squaws” in their 
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glory is just after mass (for they are 
all Roman Catholics) when they re- 
main assembled for a short time in 
front of their church, previous to 
dispersing to their different habita- 
tions. They are small, neatly made 
women, with uncommonly little 
hands and feet, and would be grace- 
ful were it not for the peculiar form 
of the latter, which turn in as much 
as those of a soldier on drill turn 
outward. This conformation of the 
foot is more peculiar because no de- 
fect can be observed in the bone ; on 
the contrary, the ankle is small, the 
joints appear well set, and indeed all 
the parts in proportion; but the 
muscles of the leg are twisted in the 
direction of the foot. This defect 
unfortunately spoils their walk, which 
would otherwise be graceful, as their 
short springy step, with the heel just 
sufficiently raised not to expose too 
much of the sole of the foot, would 
be considered highly becoming, were 
the feet turned, according to our no- 
tions of beauty. 

The “Indian trot,” which has so 
often been remarked upon, was, as 
near as I could estimate, a pace of 
about six miles and a half to the 
hour. In this trot the Indian makes 
a sort of half lurch from the hips, 
swinging his body from side to side, 
the step at the same time being short 
and quick. I have observed when I 
have been in the north of France 
the march (for it can hardly be called 
a walk) of the Norman peasants, a 
race renowned for their pedestrian 
powers; but in them the step is long 
and regular, and they carry their 
bodies firm and erect. ‘The Indian 
trot, however, would certainly dis- 
tance them, whilst the appearance of 
a party of Indians, their curious 
swinging walk, the mingling of straw 
and felt hats, long guns, light 
hatchets, and long sheath knives 
stuck in leather belts, bound round 
red shirts, with blanket and cloth 
coats, and their blue leggings with 
yellow mocassins, is certainly very 
striking; and their slight, nimble, 
well-proportioned forms, which seem 
to be framed by nature upon the 
model of the beasts of prey; their 
dark, half copper-coloured complex- 
ion, slightly prominent cheek-bones, 
and strongly marked features, are no 
less picturesque than their dress. 

The Indians are seldom tall; the 
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few whom I observed to be above the 
usual stature of ordinary men ap- 
peared thin and gaunt, as if they had 
outgrown their strength. They are 
all Roman Catholics, and have a 
good church in the centre of their 
village. ‘They speak the same sort of 
French, or rather patois, as the Ca- 
nadians, except when talking to each 
other, and then they make use of 
their own language, which in the 
mouths of the women (who have 
usually pretty voices) sounds soft 
and musical. The men, however, 
have a harsh, growling mode of speak- 
ing, which, it seems to me, they culti- 
vate from a notion that it is manly, 
though they are generally taciturn, 
seldom speaking but in monosylla- 
bles, and then only when spoken to. 

For the honour of the Indian, I 
must say that his name never figures 
in the gaol register or the kalendar 
of crime, circumstances like that of 
Colonel G being very rare ; nor 
is he ever ashamed of his race; un- 
like the black, who detests the name 
of negro and is pleased to be ad- 
dressed as a mulatto, even should it 
cast a slur upon his parents. ‘The 
Indian, on the contrary, being asked 
what he is, will growl forth the 
word “Indien,” as if indignant at 
being mistaken, and boasts of pure 
Indian blood, though only of a half 
breed. To the white man in dis- 
tress, whether poor or rich, he is hos- 
pitable and obliging. And now, with 
one parting trait of the Indian's 
loyalty, I leave him to the mercy of 
the “pale faces,” who may glance 
over this description of a short ac- 
quaintance with him. 


During the rebellion a party of 
Canadians, being desirous of seducing 
the Delawares to their cause, crossed 
over (armed and organised) to the 
Island of Cocknewaga, belonging to 
those Indians situated between the 
St. Lawrence and the Ottawa, not 
far from Montreal; and commenced 
their operations on a Sunday, just 
after mass, when the Indians (ac- 
cording to the custom I before men- 
tioned) were assembled in the open 
space in front of their church, with 
their women and children about 
them, and of course without arms. 
The leader of the rebels explained 
the intention of their visit in a long 
harangue, to which the Indian chief 
gave not the slightest reply, but lis- 
tened, as they are in the habit of 
doing, in dead silence. As the ora- 
tion proceeded, the Delawares kept 
mingling in closely with the Cana- 
dians, until each man had an Indian 
by his side; and then the chief wait- 
ing only the conclusion of the rebel’s 
speech, quietly tripped up his heels, 
and wrested his gun from his hand,— 
his example being instantly followed 
by his people. In a moment of time, 
the Canadians lay upon the ground 
disarmed and prisoners; for so com- 
pletely had they been surrounded, 
and so sudden had been the onset, 
that not a man could move an arm 
to his musket, or get an instant for 
defence. A few hours after this the 
were on their march to Montreal, 
where, uninjured, the rebels were 
delivered up to the authorities, by 
an escort of armed Indians, painted, 
and in their war-dress. 


THE NEW SETTLEMENT OF VALE CARTIER. 


The Irish out-settlement of Vale 
Cartier is situated in the midst of the 
low, wooded mountains to the north 
of Quebec, from which it is distant 
about fifteen miles,—ten miles of the 
way being through the level country 
near Quebec, called the Valley of the 
St.Charles. After crossing this valley 
there is a somewhat abrupt ascent, 
and on attaining the summit of the 
high land above the valley, the dis- 
tance to the settlement is about five 
miles, lying entirely through a dense 
pine-forest, and over a “ a 
road,” which is a path made throug 


the forest, by felling a line of trees, 
and covering the trunks with earth. 

Vale Cartier is the farthest settle- 
ment north of Quebec; beyond it, 
the whole country (if this word can 
be used to describe such a hideous 
waste) is a mere desert, up to the 
posts of the fur company, in the ex- 
treme north of America. I did not 
reach the settlement until nearly eight 
o’clock in the evening, having been 
accidentally sent, by the misrepre- 
sentations of those to whom I made 
my inquiries, five miles out of my 
road, which had also the disadvantage 
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of compelling me to turn homeward 
before I had taken as full a survey 
of the place as I had wished to have 
done. Such as it was, however, | 
found much in it that was new to an 
English eye, and which may be the 
same to others as to myself. 

At the outskirts of the Vale, there 
was still left standing the remnant 
of a “shanty,” one of those hastily 
raised huts the emigrant constructs 
on his first arrival at a new settle- 
ment. It was the only one remain- 
ing; the others, probably, as their 
place became better supplied, having 
been used for firewood or other pur- 
poses, to save the time required for 
“cutting down.” That in question 
was a small square building, formed 
of rough slabs of deal, roofed in with 
the same material, and after the same 
manner. It was divided into two 
compartments ; in one of which was 
a rude fire-place, consisting of a large 
hearth-stone, a quantity of earth 
banked up by way of a back to the 
fire, three barrels (with their tops 
and bottoms knocked out) lashed to- 

ether, for a chimney, and a hole cut 
in the roofing for the smoke to 
escape by. 

The generality of the houses form- 
ing the new settlement, were, at the 
time I saw them, large and comfort- 
able, well built of wood, and equal 
to almost any English farm-house. 
Each house contained a good-sized 
room, having low windows, which 
was commodious and neatly furnish- 
ed, and seemed to be reserved for 
the “Granny” of the family, or oc- 
casional state visitor ; as I invariably 
found the general inhabitants sitting 
about the fire in the kitchen,—a low- 
roofed wooden building apart from 
the house. 

The settlement itself was formed 
on either side of the road, and ex- 
tended to a considerable distance, 
each dwelling having its own allot- 
ment of about 100 acres of ground 
attached to it. 

In one or two places the tree was 
still burning, the other plots having 
been already partially cleared, or ra- 
ther fired, and the stumps left to rot, 
whilst the bare and blackened trunks 
of trees stood out of the ground in 
all directions; some of them rising 
to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
and so burnt throughout, that they 
were hollowed like a trough; a few 
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of these having still their topmost 
branches adhering to them, but, of 
course, dead or withered. 

In many places there were trunks 
of fallen trees, so completely rotted, 
that I have passed my walking-stick 
through them from side to side ; and 
these, though reduced to a mere 
pulp, retained their form, owing 
their early decay, I conclude, to the 
sudden change that takes place at 
the melting of the snow, when they 
become saturated throughout; the 
effect of this being so powerful, that 
pine, fur, and spruce, are reduced to 
powder in less than four years; the 
other species of wood, such as maple, 
and those of similar nature, resist 
this destructive power a longer 
period, often for ten or twelve years. 

As the evening drew in, my atten- 
tion became fixed to another part of 
the wood of Vale Cartier—that por- 
tion where the timber was still blaz- 
ing; and among these I observed 
the large stump of a tree of great 
size, which appeared to have been 
previously felled by the axe to within 
two feet of the ground. The burn- 
ing of the surrounding underwood 
had fired the roots, from which the 
earth had fallen away through the 
intensity of the heat; so that the 
lower part of the stump being of un- 
usual circumference, was seen burn- 
ing, while the upper part continued 
whole and sound; and the trunk, 
with the fire issuing from among its 
roots, and shewing itself to be creep- 
ing stealthily about its different cre- 
vices, glowed in the dusk, like the 
lower smouldering coals of a furnace ; 
whilst the sinking of the sun, which 
had been gradually disappearing, 
gave to the scene an air at once so 
peculiar, and so picturesque, that, 
though plainly warned to depart, I 
still lingered about the spot. 

At length, with my back to Vale 
Cartier, T set off homewards, walk- 
ing with my utmost speed, but had 
hardly proceeded a mile and a half 
from the last house in the settle- 
ment, when the jingling of bells, and 
the sound of human voices, appeared 
to be coming towards me. [ listened 
for a moment uncertain whether to 
proceed, or stand and face the ap- 
proaching party; for the darkness 
of night, and with no weapon but 
my walking-stick, amongst settlers 
of new character, as well as new home, 
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were not assuring circumstances, 
though I had nothing to fear, be- 
yond the possibility of being taken 
for an “ habitan” (a French Cana- 
dian), between whom and the Irish 
settlers, there exists a running ac- 
count of incivilities, which often ex- 
tends to actual and unlawful deeds 
of revenge. My previous fore- 
knowledge that fire-arms in the 
hands of strangers who visit the set- 
tlement, was a thing distasteful to the 
Irish blood, will account for my de- 
fenceless state. 

As the sound advanced, the rat- 
tling of cart-wheels, many and loud, 
decided my movements—and it is 
well they did so—for I had no sooner 
scrambled up a ridge by the narrow 
road-side, to escape being run down, 
when four carts drawn by small 
horses, and filled with “ Vale Cartier 
boys,” five or six in each, came rat- 
tling over the “corduroy” at full 
speed, shewing a noble disregard of 
the pledge every soul in the Vale 
had taken, by proving themselves to 
be what seamen call “three sheets in 
the wind ;” one and all shouting forth 
the chorus of a well-known Irish 
song, accompanying the perform- 
ance by tattooing each with his feet 
upon the foot-board, at the same 
time flourishing a stick with the 
right hand, as he balanced himself 
with the left. 

They would have passed me with- 
out notice, for the safety post I had 
chosen served me for two purposes. 
But I have a lurking fondness for 
the Irish, meet them where I may ; 
and so I bade them a fellow-travel- 
ler’s “good night ;” to which they, 
one and all, heartily responded by a 
friendly “good night t’ye, sir, good 
night t’ye,” as they rattled forward, 
being on their return from the mar- 
ket at Quebec. 

I now redoubled my pace ; for, 
noisy and undesired as the interrup- 
tion had been, it was preferable to 
the deep, dead stillness that followed 
the hubbub, as the last sound of the 
wheels died away in the distance, and 
left me to grope onwards as I best 
could. But I was not doomed to 
travel long in this state of lonely 

uietude, for presently the roll of 
the Quebec nine o'clock gun pealed 
through the air, and almost in the 
same instant an animal of a light 
colour, long-legged, and about the 
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height of a calf, but with a sort of 
cat-like form, emerged from the 
wood — my right hand, cleared 
the road at a bound, and springing 
into some thick underwood on the 
opposite side, disappeared. It was 
now a bright star-light night, so that 
I could perceive the space into which 
the animal had entered, to be appa- 
rently a piece of “cleared ground,” 
which had been abandoned, and was 
now overgrown with low bushes. 

I had been warned, by a previous 
rencontre of a similar nature (and of 
which I shall speak hereafter), that 
to be in such company unarmed was 
not a situation to be desired ; so ap- 
prehensive of an immediate attack, I 
Jumped into the shade of the trees on 
my right hand, and, after waiting a 
due length of time without moving 
or scarcely even breathing, I ven- 
tured to creep cautiously past the 
spot, and then darted off at the top 
of my speed, which, sooth to say, a 
“corduroy” road is not the best en- 
courager of; for the logs of wood 
beneath the earth, and by which the 
road is formed, lic often in ridges, 
compelling the pace to a continual 
up-and-down tread, which alike tor- 
ments the walker and the runner, 
permitting him to take neither at his 
ease, for he finds his walk must be a 
slow run, and his would-be run a 
slow walk. As fast as the road 
would let me, however, I ran on 
about three-quarters of a mile, a 
glimmering light in the distance 
serving me for a direction, which by 
the time I reached I found to pro- 
ceed from the hut of an “habitan.” 
I knocked for admittance, and, the 
door being opened, I found there a 
dark-complexioned man of about 
forty, seated upon a chair by the 
bedside (the log-house consisting of 
but a single room). His coat and 
mocassins were off, and he was pre- 

ring, in sea phrase, for his “ turn- 
in,” whilst the only other inmate 
(the wife) busied herself in putting 
the place in order, preparatory to the 
same movement. ‘The Canadian rose 
from his seat at my entrance, and 
waited, with their customary air of 
politeness, for my explanation. I 
told him at once of the wild animal I 
had encountered, and inquired if he 
knew where I could obtain a cart 
and horse by which I could be con- 
veyed to the end of my journey. I 
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had addressed him in French, and in 
the same language, plentifully in- 
terlarded with broken English, he 
gave me to understand that for the 
cart and horse they were luxuries I 
had no chance of procuring; that 
the beast I had met was, by my de- 
scription, the “loup cervier,” but 
that I need be under no alarm so 
long as the starlight remained as 
bright as it was; for though there 
were such, as well as bears, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, they would 
not prowl out unless the sky became 
obscured, in which case danger, no 
doubt, might be apprehended. ‘This 
was poor comfort, but I had at 
all events the pleasure of listening to 
his description of the loup cervier 
whilst I remained in his hut, and it 
agreed so exactly with what I had 
had time to observe of the animal 
that had just passed before me, that 
T could not doubt its being the same. 
He particularly described the size as 
that of a calf, to which I had com- 
pared it in my own mind; and from 
what I gleaned I have come to the 
conclusion that the loup cervier, 
which is often confounded with the 
wolvereene, is altogether a distinct 
animal. 

The loup cervier of the French, 
by its Latin name “ lupus cervarius,” 
commonly called the lynx, is de- 
scribed by naturalists as being in 
Europe the size of a fox—in Canada, 
that of a wild cat; the Canadian 
animal being classed by them as the 
“ felix cervarius” or small species of 
lynx, whereas it in reality is the 
larger of the two, standing higher 
than the wolf itself. Its legs, more- 
over, are long in proportion to its 
body, contrary to the usual supposi- 
tion that the lynx is a short-legged 
animal. In every other description 
given of it by Buffon and other 
naturalists, it is a very active crea- 
ture, moves by bounds and leaps, 
and climbs trees in pursuit of its 
prey. From its spotted skin and its 
being of the cat genus, it is often 
called by the settlers the “ tiger- 
cat,” which has given rise to the 
conjecture that there is a new species 
of wild cat exclusively belonging to 
this part of America. 

The wolvereene and loup cervier 
are often confounded together, though 
they are of a totally different species, 
more, perhaps, from the similarity 
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in the first syllable of their names 
than from any other circumstance, 
for the wolvereene is one of the 
most formidable animals of the Ca- 
nadian portion of British America, 
being very imperfectly classed and 
described by naturalists under the 
name of the “ gulo arcticus.” 

By what I could gather concern- 
ing the wolvereene whilst I was in 
the province, it appeared to be a 
creature of much the same nature as 
the hyena, prowling by night in the 
neighbourhood of towns and villages 
for the purpose of carrying off any 
stray animal it might be able to 
overpower, or, in fault of better prey, 
to gorge itself upon such offal as had 
been thrown out by the inhabitants 
to rot. 

I had the good fortune, while in 
Quebec, to have a close rencontre 
with this animal myself. The house 
at which I was staying was some 
distance without the gates, and had a 
garden attached to it, portioned off 
from some fields which lay between 
the house and a cemetery or grave- 
yard without the town; on the other 
side of the dwelling-place were the 
residences of several neighbours. It 
had been many times observed that a 
dog or some other animal was in the 
habit of laying at night in the gar- 
den, the grass being pressed down by 
its weight, and footmarks traced upon 
the garden path. These were de- 
scribed by aman, who had been much 
in the woods, as the trail of a wild 
beast; and the animal having once 
or twice been descried in the dusk of 
the evening, I was warned not to 
stay out after dark as I had been in 
the habit of doing. 

I paid little attention, however, to 
the matter, thinking it probable that 
the animal would, after all, turn out 
to be some bitch who, on a former 
occasion, might have been deprived 
of her offspring, and now sought to 
litter a new progeny in safety, until, 
one evening, as I entered the garden, 
at something after nine o'clock, a 
huge black animal stole past me in 
the gateway, leisurely making to- 
wards the burying-ground. I turned 
and followed the creature, which per- 
mitted me to run almost by its side 
the distance of about 150 yards, dur- 
ing which I had ample opportunities 
of observing my companion, the first 
glance convincing me that it was no 
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dog. The animal was of a dark 
colour, and something bigger than a 
Newfoundland dog of the largest 
size, enormous in the bulk of the 
body, with a thick tail, resembling 
the brush of a fox; short legs, the 
fore ones much shorter than the hind, 
and apparently bandy, whilst the 
front quarters bore the appearance of 
great muscular strength. I noted 
the animal well, for it was new to 
me, and I observed that its hair was 
short and furry, and its pace awk- 
ward and shuffling like that ascribed 
to the hyena, while with a sly, 
skulking appearance it kept its head 
downwards like a dog on the scent, 
until I came close to the grave- 
yard, when it slackened its pace, and 
and shewed a decided inclination to 
turn and attack me; seeing which I 
had recourse to my switch (a piece 
of whalebone with a ball of lead at 
the end, techaically called a “ supple- 
jack”). This I whirled quickly and 
repeatedly round my head, accom- 
panying the performance with a 
aul that might have been ex- 
pected to awaken the neighbouring 
dead, upon which my friend, arching 
up his back like a cat at the spring, 
bounded off with the speed of a grey- 
hound, and, crossing some swampy 
ground in the direction of the St. 
Louis road, disappeared. I returned 
home, thinking I had lost all trace of 
my wild companion, but not so; in a 
few days I found him figuring in all 
the newspapers of the province, in an 
adventure with a Mr. Philips, which 
occurred not many hours after my 
own rencontre. It stated that this 
gentleman had been attacked, within 
a short distance of Quebec, by a 
wolvereene, which, flying from the 
town, met him coming on horseback 
in a contrary direction. The brute 
turned to the attack, and flying at 
the rider repeatedly endeavoured to 
seize his leg and dismount him, being 
each time driven back by a shout 
similar to the one by which I had 
scared the creature from myself; 
for the courage of most wild animals 
is cowed by the human voice. In 
this manner, pursued by the wol- 
vereene, the horseman continued at 
his utmost pace for upwards of a 
mile, till, at length, he reached a 
house and obtained shelter ; no doubt 
owing his life to his own presence of 
mind and the speed of his horse, for 
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he was without arms of any descrip- 
tion. 

Such adventures, however, are ex- 
tremely rare in this part of Canada ; 
but what rendered the case in ques- 
tion still more singular was the cir- 
cumstance of the animal's directing 
its attack entirely against the rider, 
for it is more the nature of beasts of 
prey to fasten upon the animal. 
However, the assailant of Mr. Philips 
was proved, without a doubt, to be 
the nightly guest that had infested 
our garden ; and, from after circum- 
stances, it was supposed to have been 
a she wolvereene with young, who, 
having by some chance been driven 
from the woods to the neighbourhood 
of the town, had become confused at 
the novelty of her situation, and, 
being afraid to move during the day, 
had hung about the graveyard and 
garden (which, as I before said, were 
close to each other), until, being 
dislodged, and irritated by the dis- 
lodgment, she galloped straight to 
the woods again, and then meeting 
the unfortunate Mr. Philips, as it 
were, intersecting her nn she 
took him for an opponent, and, ren- 
dered doubly savage by her situation 
and previous rencontre with myself, 
pursued him in the unusual manner 
described. 

Some months after this I heard 
that the carcass of a sheep had been 
discovered partially buried in a hole 
on the top of a high bank, not far 
from the spot where I first met the 
wolvereene ; that is, about 100 yards 
from our house. With my old com- 
panion fresh in my recollection, I 
repaired to the spot, and found that 
the bank, thick with brushwood, was 
full eighty feet high, so steep that no 
sheep could, unassisted, have climbed 
its height. To have first killed and 
then dragged the body up the bank, 
was a feat surpassing the strength of 
a dog; whilst to have left the body 
exposed to public view, would have 
been as little the act of a rational 
being. Moreover, that the sheep 
when killed could scarcely have been 
occupying the upper ground, which 
was ploughed land, and strongly en- 
closed ; whilst a day or two previous 
to the discovery of the carcass, a 
small flock had been seen feeding 
from a meadow of excellent pasturage 
beneath. Under all these circum- 
stances, I was much disposed to think 
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of the deed as the work of the re- 
doubtable wolvereene, who had gene- 
rally been supposed since the rencon- 
tre with Mr. Philips to have lurked 
in a wood two or three miles distant 
from the town. In the hope that 
the animal would return at dark to 
devour his prey, 1 repaired with a 
friend to the spot where the carcass 
lay, and watched for some hours 
after dark (both of us being well 
armed), but to no purpose, beyond 
our own disappointment; for the 
wolvereene (if such it were), having 
probably gorged itself during the 
day, had abandoned the carcass 
which by this time had become a 
mere skeleton; for though when it 
was first discovered the animal was 
fresh killed, it was even then one 
half devoured; whilst the bank on 
which it lay being so thickly covered 
with bushes and extending nearly to 
the small wood (the reported haunt 
of the wolvereene), it was very pos- 
sible for that creature to have visited 
the spot unperceived, even during 
the day, and to have finished at his 
leisure what he had previously be- 
gun. Besides, it is a well-known 
fact that the wolvereene, though pos- 
sessed of great power of enduring 
hunger, is capable of gorging an 
animal much larger than itself in 
two or three days’ time ; in this re- 
spect almost surpassing the boa con- 
strictor. 

It is singular enough that though 
the skin of this animal is well-known 
in the furriers’ shops, its habits have 
never been fully described; natural- 
ists seem to know but little of it 
beyond its name. 

But I must regain the thread of 
my day’s adventure to the Vale Car- 
tier settlement, which I have almost 
lost in my digression with the “ loup 
cervier” and “* wolvereene.” 

After | quitted, in disappointment, 
the lone hut in the wood, an hour's 
walk brought me into the open 
country again; and thankful was I 
that the clouds, which began rapidly 
to obscure the starlight, had delayed 
their work, until I was freely out of 
the region of the wild gentry. The 
inhabitants scattered over the valley 
of the St. Charles were fast retiring 
to rest. Here and there I could dis- 
cern lights burning in the houses, 
and sometimes had the mortification 
to find them cautiously put out, as 
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my footsteps were heard near the door. 
At one of these, however, I knocked ; 
and, looking through the low glass 
window to ascertain if those within 
were sleeping or awake, I discerned 
a French Canadian farmer, apparently 
just returned from a day’s chasse, at 
a considerable distance from his 
dwelling. ‘The man held one of the 
long Spanish-looking guns (common- 
ly used by the habitans) in one hand, 
and a candle in the other ; and upon 
the table near which he stood, there 
lay a powder-horn anda pouch. He 
came to the door upon my summons, 
courteously enough; upon which, 
addressing him in French with a bare 
question regarding my route (by way 
of introduction), | received in return 
an answer after the well-mannered 
tone of his race ; which, tempting me 
to open upon him my real business 
in the question, “ Could he supply 
me with horse and cart ?” a sudden 
change in the tide of things became 
perceptible. Ile who had been, not 
to say courteous, but polite, falsely 
presuming my country, either by my 
appearance or the accent of my 
French, turned angrily away, and 
muttering between his teeth, “ Ir- 
landois,” stalked, gun and all, into an 
inner room, shutting to the door with 
an evident determination to leave 
my question unanswered. Somewhat 
wearied, but not altogether daunted 
by these fruitless efforts, I made still 
another trial, and then but another. 
In the first the lights were put out, 
and the family carefully closed in, 
the moment I knocked at the door ; 
which so angered me, that, raising a 
tremendous din, I hammered with all 
my might against the door, expect- 
ing at least to find a head popped out 
of the window to inquire into the 
cause of such disturbance; but no, 
every thing remained as before, and 
even more still, from the contrast of 
my Own angry summons; so giving 
them the benefit of an awful farewell 
salute (but, at the same time, fancy- 
ing that these inmates who had so 
suspiciously questioned my right to 
hospitality, might take it in, as part 
of the account between us, to send a 
bullet after me in my retreat), | 
slipped cautiously behind a lonely 
barn, which ran from a short distance 
in front of the door of the house, 
nearly to the road-side, some forty 
yards from the dwelling-place, and 
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so got again to the highway. I had 
determined upon but one more trial, 
which made me cautious in selecting 
it, and, presenting myself at the win- 
dow, by way of reconnoitre, I dis- 
cerned within a young man and two 
women, evidently keeping later hours 
than the generality of their neigh- 
bours, for they were seated in com- 
fortable enjoyment by their fireside. 

Knocking at the doors haying 
proved inettectual, I thought I would 
this time make known my wants by 
means of the window ; so calling to 
the man within, I begged he would 
come and speak to me at either one 
or the other. A muttered ccnial, 
however, given by a dogged shake 
of the head, and the churlish mono- 
syllable, ‘“‘ No, no!” was all I could 
gain from him; until the women, 
probably discerning from my appear- 
ance that I was much fatigued, looked 
wistfully in their companion’s face ; 
a silent appeal in my favour, but a 
vain one; until the two, tauntingly 
upbraiding him with “ vous avez peur, 
vous avez peur!” the man rose gin- 
gerly, and with slow, cautious step, 
approached the window. 

Lo my question respecting a cart 
and horse, he informed me in as few 
words as possible that at a house a 
little farther on, there was a cart to 
be had, but, alas! there was no horse ; 
and where there was a horse, the 
owner had no cart; the fact being, 
that they would not stir out of their 
bed to assist what they supposed to 
be an “ Irlandois,” were it to save 
his life; so seeing that all efforts to 
obtain a conveyance were ineffectual, 
I gathered up the little strength I 
had left, and proceeded the rest of the 
way (about ten miles) still on foot. 

The whole valley was now in dark- 
ness, the inhabitants having all re- 
tired to rest; but a large fire, kindled 
by the Indians on the outskirts of 
the wood, which I understood to be 
at that minute in use for the manu- 


facture of maple sugar, burnt brightly, 
and served me as a beacon on my 
way. I had not proceeded far before 
J was met by a cart, leisurely drivin 
along, with two Canadians in it. 
ran joyfully forward, but to little 
purpose, for to all my entreaties to 
them to stop and take me in, I could 
get no answer; the horse was put to 
the top of his speed, and, with them- 
selves, soon out of sight. Thus com- 
pelled, I blundered on the rest of 
the way upon foot, reaching my 
home at three o'clock in the 
morning, so completely exhausted, 
that I believe a mile farther would 
have knocked me up, or rather 
would have been “ impossible,” for 
‘* knocked up” I certainly was to the 
ful. extent of the word, having 
walked nearly forty miles without 
vest, and pasced seventeen hours un- 
able to obtain food ; for, relying upon 
the chance of getting some con- 
veyance by means of which I might 
finish my expedition with ease, I had 
set off wholly unprovided with a 
traveller's comforts, saye and except 
a stout heart and a well-practised 
pair of legs. 

In conclusion, it is but fair to say, 
that want of hospitality or even of 
politeness is not a general trait in 
the character of the French Cana- 
dians, for they excel in both these 
qualities. ‘Their antipathy and fear 
of the Irish (for one of whom, no 
doubt, they mistook me) will account 
for the behaviour I have observed 
upon in the instance before us. In 
broad daylight I have gone amongst 
these same people, experiencing from 
them nothing but the utmost kind- 
ness and attention, and often I have 
been surprised and delighted to find 
the habitan courteously and even 
gracefully performing the functions 
of host, guide, or ferryman, as might 
be required, without claiming or ex- 
pecting the slightest compensation. 
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A BROTHER OF THE PRESS ON THE HISTORY OF A LITERARY MAN, 
LAMAN BLANCHARD, AND THE CHANCES OF THE 
LITERARY PROFESSION. 


IN A LETTER TO THE REVEREND FRANCIS SYLVESTER AT ROME, 
FROM MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH, ESQ. 


London, Feb, 20, 1846. 

My pear Sir,—Our good friend and 
patron, the publisher of this Maga- 
zine, has brought me your message 
from Rome, and your demand to hear 
news from the other great city of the 
world. As the forty columns of the 
Times cannot satisfy your reverence’s 
craving, and the details of the real 
great revolution of England which 
is actually going on do not suffi- 
ciently interest you, I send = a 
page or two of random speculations 
upon matters connected with the li- 
terary profession: they were sug- 
gested by reading the works and the 
biography of a literary friend of 
ours, lately deceased, and for whom 
every person who knew him had the 
warmest and sincerest regard. And 
no wonder. It was impossible to 
help trusting a man so thoroughly 
generous and honest, and loving one 
who was so perfectly gay, gentle, 
and amiable. 

A man can’t enjoy every thing in 
the world; but what delightful gifts 
and qualites are these to have! Not 
having known Blanchard as_inti- 
mately as some others did, yet, I take 
it, he had in his life as much plea- 
sure as falls to most men; the kind- 
est friends, the most affectionate fa- 
mily, a heart to enjoy both; and a 
career not undistinguished, which I 
hold to be the smallest matter of all. 
But we have a cowardly dislike, or 
compassion for, the fact of a man 
dying poor. Such a one is rich, 
bilious, and a curmudgeon, without 
heart or stomach to enjoy his money, 
and we set him down as respectable : 
another is morose or passionate, his 
whole view of life seen blood-shot 
through passion, or jaundiced through 
moroseness: or he is a fool who 
can't see, or feel, or enjoy any thing 
at all, with no ear for music, no eye 
for beauty, no heart for love, with 
nothing except money: we meet 
such people every day, and respect 
themsomehow. That donkey browses 
over five thousand acres; that mad- 


man’s bankers come bowing him out 
to his carriage. You feel secretly 
pleased at shooting over the acres, 
or driving in the carriage. At any 
rate, nobody thinks of compassion- 
ating their owners. We are a race 
of flunkies, and keep our pity for 
the poor. 

I don’t mean to affix the plush per- 
sonally upon the kind and distin- 
guished gentleman and writer who 
has written Blanchard’s Memoir ; 
but it seems to me that it is couched 
in much too despondent a strain ; 
that the lot of the hero of the little 
story was by no means deplorable ; 
and that there is not the least call at 
present, to be holding up literary 
men as martyrs. Even that prevail- 
ing sentiment which regrets that 
means should not be provided for 
giving them leisure, for enabling 
them to perfect great works in retire- 
ment, that they should waste away 
their strength with fugitive litera- 
ture, &c., I hold to be often uncalled 
for and dangerous. I believe, if most 
men of letters were to be pensioned, 
I am sorry to say I believe they 
wouldn’t work at all; and of others, 
that the labour which is to answer 
the calls of the day is the one quite 
best suited to their genius. Suppose 
Sir Robert Peel were to write to 
you, and, enclosing a cheque for 
20,000/., instruct you to pension any 
fifty deserving authors, so that they 
might have leisure to retire and 
write “great” works, on whom would 
you fix? 

People in the big-book interest, 
too, cry out against the fashion of 
fugitive literature, and no wonder. 
For instance,— 

The Times gave anextract the other 
day from a work by one Doctor Ca- 
rus, physician to the King of Saxony, 
who attended his royal master on 
his recent visit to England, and has 
written a book concerning the jour- 
ney. Among other London lions, 
the illustrious traveller condescended 
to visit one of the largest and most 
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remarkable, certainly, of metropolitan 
roarers—the Times printing-office ; 
of which, the Doctor, in his capacity 
of a man of science, gives an exceed- 
ingly bad, stupid, and blundering ac- 
count. 

Carus was struck with “ disgust,” 
he says, at the prodigious size of the 
paper, and at the thought which sug- 
gested itself to his mind from this 
enormity. There was as much printed 
every day as would fill a thick vo- 
lume. It required ten years of life 
to a philosopher to write a volume. 
The issuing of these daily tomes was 
unfair upon philosophers, who were 
put out of the market; and unfair 
on the public, who were made to re- 
ceive (and, worse still, to get a relish 
for) crude daily speculations, and 
frivolous ephemeral news, where they 
ought to be fed and educated upon 
stronger and simpler diet. 

We have heard this outery a hun- 
dred times from the big-wig body. 
The world gives upa bentntalite por- 
tion of its time to fleeting literature ; 
authors who might be occupied upon 
great works fritter away their lives 
in producing endless hasty sketches. 
Kind, wise, and good Doctor Arnold 
deplored the fatal sympathy which 
the Pickwick Papers had created 
among the boys of his school: and it 
is a fact that Punch is as regularly 
read among the boys at Eton as the 
Latin Grammar. 

Arguing for liberty of conscience 
against any authority, however great 
—against Doctor Arnold himself, who 
seems to me to be the greatest, wisest, 
and best of men, that has appeared 
for eighteen hundred years; let us 
take a stand at once, and ask, Why 
should not the day have its litera- 
ture? Why should not authors make 
light sketches ? Why should not the 
public be amused daily or frequently 
by kindly fictions? It is well and 
just for Arnold to object. Light 
stories of Jingle and ‘Tupman, and 
Sam Weller quips ead cranks, must 
have come with but a bad grace before 
that pure and lofty soui. The trivial 
and familiar are out of place there ; 
the harmless joker must walk away 
abashed from such a presence, as he 
would be silent and hushed in a ca- 
thedral. But all the world is not 
made of that angelic stuff. From his 
very height and sublimity of virtue 
he could but look down and deplore 
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the ways of small men beneath him. 
I mean, seriously, that I think the 
man was of so august and sublime a 
nature, that he was not a fair judge 
of us, or of the ways of the gene- 
rality of mankind. One has seen a 
delicate person sicken and faint at 
the smell of a flower, it does not fol- 
low that the flower was not sweet and 
wholesome in consequence ; and I 
hold that laughing and honest story- 
books are good, against all the doctors. 

Laughing is not the highest occu- 
pation of a man, very certainly ; or 
the power of creating it the height of 
genius. I am not going to argue for 
that. No more is the blacking of 
boots the greatest occupation. But 
it is done, and well and honestly, by 

rsons ordained to that calling in 
ife, who arrogate to themselves (if 
they are straightforward and worthy 
shoe-blacks) no especial rank or pri- 
vilege on account of their calling ; 
and not considering boot-brushing 
the greatest effort of earthly genius, 
nevertheless select their Day and 
Martin, or Warren, to the best of 
their judgment ; polish their upper- 
leathers as well as they can; satisfy 
their patrons; and earn their fair 
wage. 

I have chosen the unpolite shoe- 
black comparison, not out of disre- 
spect to the trade of literature; but 
it is as good a craft as any other to 
select. In some way or other, for 
daily bread and hire, almost all men 
are labouring daily. Without ne- 
cessity they would not work at all, 
or very little, probably. In some in- 
stances you reap Reputation along 
with Profit from your labour, but 
Bread, in the main, is the incentive. 
Do not let us try to blink this fact, 
or imagine that the men of the press 
are working for their honour and 
glory, or go onward impelled by an 
irresistible afflatus of genius. If only 
men of genius were to write, Lord 
help us! how many books would 
there be? How many people are 
there even capable of appreciating 

enius? Is Mr. Wakley’s or Mr. 
Sa opinion about poetry worth 
much? As much as that of millions 
of people in this honest, stupid em- 
pire; and they have a right to have 
books supplied for them as well as 
the most polished and accomplished 
critics have. The literary man gets his 
bread by providing goods suited to 
4 
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the consumption of these. This man 
of letters contributes a police report ; 
that, an article containing some down- 
right information; this one, as an 
editor, abuses Sir Robert Peel, or 
lauds Lord John Russell, or vice 
versa ; writing to a certain class who 
coincide in his views, or are inter- 
ested by the question which he moots. 
The literary character, let us hope 
or admit, writes quite honestly ; but 
no man supposes he would work per- 
petually but for money. And as for 
immortality, it is quite beside the 
bargain. Is it reasonable to look for 
it, or to pretend that you are actuated 
by a desire to attain it? Ofall the 
quill-drivers, how many have ever 
drawn that prodigious prize? Is it 
fair even to ask that many should ? 
Out ofa regard for poor dear pos- 
terity and men of letters to come, let 
us be glad that the great immor- 
tality number comes up so rarely. 
Mankind would have no time other- 
wise, and would be so gorged with 
old masterpieces, that they could not 
occupy themselves with new, and 
future literary men would have no 
chance of a livelihood. 

To do your work honestly, to 
amuse and instruct your reader of 
to-day, to die when your time comes, 
and go hence with as clean a breast 
as may be; may these be all yours 
and ours, by God’s will. Let us be 
content with our status as literary 
craftsmen, telling the truth as far as 
may be, hitting no foul blow, con- 
descending to no servile puttery, fill- 
ing not a very lofty, but a manly 
and honourable part. Nobody says 
that Dr. Locock is wasting his time 
because he rolls about daily in his 
carriage, and passes hours with the 
nobility and gentry, his patients, in- 
stead of being in his study wrapt up 
in transcendental medical meditation. 
Nobody accuses Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
of neglecting his genius because he 
will take any body's brief, and argue 
it in court for money, when he might 
sit in chambers with his oak sported, 
and give up his soul to investiga- 
tions of the nature, history, and im- 
provement of law. There is no 
question but that either of these emi- 
nent persons, by profound study, 
might increase their knowledge in 
certain branches of their profession ; 
but in the meanwhile the practical 
part must go on—causes come on for 
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hearing, and ladies lie in, and some 
one must be there. The commodities 
in which the lawyer and the doctor 
deal are absolutely required by the 
public, and liberally paid for; every 
day, too, the public requires more 
literary handicraft done; the practi- 
tioner in that trade gets a better pay 
and place. In another century, very 
likely, his work will be so necessary 
to the people, and his market so 
good, that his prices will double and 
treble; his social rank rise ; he will 
be getting what they call “ honours,” 
and dying in the bosom of the gen- 
teel. Our calling is only sneered at 
because it is not well paid. The 
world has no other criterion for re- 
spectability. In Heaven’s name, what 
made people talk of setting up a 
statue to Sir William Follett ? What 
had he done ? He had made 300,000/. 
What has George IV. done that he, 
too, is to have a brazen image? He 
was an exemplar of no greatness, no 
good quality, no duty in life; buta 
type of magnificence, of beautiful 
coats, carpets, and gigs, turtle-soup, 
chandeliers, cream -coloured horses, 
and delicious Maraschino,—all these 
good things he expressed and repre- 
sented: and the world, respecting 
them beyond all others, raised statues 
to “the first gentleman in Europe.” 
Directly the men of letters get rich, 
they will come in for their share of 
honour too; and a future writer in 
this miscellany may be getting ten 
guineas where we get one, and danc- 
ing at Buckingham Palace while you 
and your humble servant, dear Padre 
Francesco, are glad to smoke our 
pipes in quiet over the sanded floor 
of the little D ; 

But the happy homme de lettres, 
whom I imagine in futurity kicking 
his heels vis-a-vis to a duchess in 
some fandango at the court of her 
majesty’s grandchildren, will be in 
reality no better or honester, or 
more really near fame, than the quill- 
driver of the present day, with his 
doubtful position and small gains. 
Fame, that guerdon of high genius, 
comes quite independent of Berkeley 
Square, and is a republican institu- 
tion. Look around to our own day 
among the holders of the pen: begin 
(without naming names, for that is 
odious) and count on your fingers 
those whom you will back in the race 
for immortality. How many fingers 
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have you that are left untold? It is 
an invidious question. Alas! dear 
——, and dear * *, and dear f f, you 
who think you are safe, there is fu- 
turity, and limbo, and blackness for 
you, beloved friends! Cras ingens 
iterabimus equor; there’s no use de- 
nying it, or shirking the fact; in we 
must go, and disappear for ever and 
ever. 

And after all, what is this Repu- 
tation, the cant of our trade, the goal 
that every scribbling penny-a-liner 
demurely —— that he is hunting 
after? Why should we get it? Why 
can’t we do without it? We only 
fancy we want it. When pars sa 
of such and such a man who is deal, 
“He neglected his talents; he frit- 
tered away in fugitive publications 
time and genius, which might have 
led to the production ofa great work ;” 
this is the gist of Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s kind and affecting biographical 
notice of our dear friend and comrade 
Laman Blanchard, who passed away 
so melancholily last year. 

I don’t know any thing more dis- 
satisfactory and absurd than that 
insane test of friendship which has 
been set up by some literary men, 
viz. admiration of their works. Say 
that this picture is bad, or that poem 
poor, or that article stupid, and there 
are certain authors and artists among 
us who set you down as an enemy 
forthwith, or look upon you as a 
faux-frere. What is there in com- 
mon with the friend and his work of 
art ? The picture or article once done 
and handed over to the public, is the 
latter’s property, not the author's, 
and to be estimated according to its 
honest value; and so, and without 
malice, I question Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s statement about Blanchard, viz. 
that he would have been likely to 
produce with leisure, and under ta- 
vourable circumstances, a work of 
the highest class. I think his educa- 
tion and habits, his quick, easy man- 
ner, his sparkling, hidden fun, con- 
stant tenderness and brilliant good 
humour, were best employed as they 
were. At any rate he had a duty, 
much more imperative upon him 
than the preparation of questionable 
great works,—to get his family their 
dinuer. A man must be a very Great 
man, indeed, before he can neglect 
this precaution. 

His three volumes of essays, plea- 
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sant and often brilliant as they are, 
give no idea of the powers of the au- 
thor, or even of his natural manner, 
which, as I think, was a thousand 
times more agreeable. Ife was like 
the good little child in the fairy tale, 
his mouth dropped out all sorts of 
diamonds and rubies. His wit, which 
was always playing and frisking about 
the company, had the wonderful 
knack of never hurting any body. 
He had the most singular art of dis- 
covering good qualities in people ; 
in discoursing of which the kindly 
little fellow used to glow and kindle 
up, and emphasize with the most 
charming energy. Good-natured ac- 
tions of others, good jokes, favourite 
verses of friends, he would bring out 
fondly, whenever they met, or there 
was question of them ; and he used to 
toss and dandle their sayings or doings 
about, and hand them round to the 
company, as the delightful Miss 
Slowboy does the baby in the last 
Christmas Book. What was better 
than wit in his talk was, that it was 
so genial. He enjoyed thoroughly, 
and chirped over his wine with a 
good humour, that could not fail to 
be infectious. His own hospitality 
was delightful : there was something 
about it charmingly brisk, simple, 
and kindly. How he used to laugh! 
As I write this, what a number of 
pleasant, hearty scenes come back! 
One can hear his jolly, clear laugh- 
ter; and see his keen, kind, beaming 
Jew face,—-a mixture of Mendelssohn 
and Voltaire. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s account of 
him will be read by all his friends 
with pleasure, and by the world as a 
not uncurious specimen of the bio- 
graphy of a literary man. The me- 
moir savours a little too much of the 
funeral oration. It might have been 
a little more particular and familiar, 
so as to give the public a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with one of the 
honestest and kindest of men who 
ever lived by pen; and yet, after a 
long and friendly intercourse with 
Blanchard, I believe the praises Sir 
Lytton bestows on his character are 
by no means exaggerated : it is only 
the style in which they are given, 
which is a little too funereally en- 
comiastic. The memoir begins in this 
way, a pretty and touching design of 
Mr. Kenny Meadows heading the 
biography :— 
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“To most of those who have mixed 
generally with the men, who, in our day, 
have chosen literature as their profession, 
the name of Laman Blanchard brings re- 
collections of peculiar tenderness and re- 
gret. Amidst a career which the keen- 
ness of anxious rivalry renders a sharp 
probation to the temper and the affec- 
tions, often yet more embittered by that 
strife of party, of which, in a Representa- 
tive Constitution, few men of letters 
escape the eager passions and the angry 
prejudice—they recall the memory ofa 
competitor, without envy ; a partisan, 
without gall; firm as the firmest in the 
maintenance of his own opinions; but 
gentle as the gentlest in the judgment he 
passed on others. 


“ Who, among our London brother. 
hood of letters, does not miss that simple 
cheerfulness—that inborn and exquisite 
urbanity—that child-like readiness to be 
pleased with all—that happy tendency to 
panegyrise every merit, and to be lenient 
to every fault? Who does not recall that 
acute and delicate sensibility—so easily 
wounded, and therefore so careful not to 
wound—which seemed to infuse a certain 
intellectual fine breeding, of forbearance 
and sympathy, into every society where 
it insinuated its gentle way?) Who, in 
convivial meetings, does not miss, and 
will not miss for ever, the sweetness of 
those unpretending talents—the earnest- 
ness of that honesty which seemed un- 
conscious it was worn so lightly—the 
mild influence of that exuberant kind- 
ness, which softened the acrimony of 
young disputants, and reconciled the se. 
cret animosities of jealous rivals? Yet 
few men had experienced more to sour 
them than Laman Blanchard, or had gone 
more resolutely through the author's 
hardening ordeal of narrow circumstance, 
of daily labour, and of that disappoint. 
ment in the higher aims of ambition, 
which must almost inevitably befall those 
who retain ideal standards of excellence, 
to be reached but by time and leisure, 
and who are yet condemned to draw 
hourly upon unmatured resources for the 
practical wants of life. To have been 
engaged from boyhood in such struggles, 
and to have preserved, undiminished, 
generous admiration for those more for. 
tunate, and untiring love for his own 
noble yet thankless calling; and this 
with a constitution singularly finely 
strung, and with all the nervous irrita- 
bility which usually accompanies the in- 
dulgence of the imagination ; is a proof 
of the rarest kind of strength, depending 
less upon a power purely intellectual, 
than upon the higher and more beautiful 
heroism which woman, and such men 
alone as have the best feelings of a wo- 
man’s nature, take from instinctive en- 
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thusiasm for what is great, and uncalcu- 
lating faith in what is good. 

“ Jt is, regarded thus, that the charac- 
ter of Laman Blanchard assumes an in- 
terest of a very elevated order. He was 
a choice and worthy example of the pro- 
fessional English men of letters in our 
day. He is not to be considered in the 
light of the man of daring and turbulent 
genius, living on the false excitement of 
vehement calumny and uproarious praise. 
His was a career not indeed obscure, but 
sufficiently quiet and unnoticed to be 
solaced with little of the pleasure with 
which, in aspirants of a noisier fame, 
gratified and not ignoble vanity rewards 
the Jabour and stimulates the hope. For 
more than twenty years he toiled on 
through the most fatiguing paths of lite- 
rary composition, mostly in periodicals, 
often anonymously ; pleasing and lightly 
instructing thousands, but gaining none 
of the prizes, whether of weighty reputa- 
tion or popular renown, which more for- 
tunate chances, or more pretending modes 
of investing talent, have given in our 
day to men of half bis merits.” 


Not a feature in this charming 
character is flattered, as far as I know. 
Did the subject of the memoir feel 
disappointment in the higher aims of 
ambition ? Was his career not solaced 
with pleasure? Was his noble call- 
ing a thankless one? I have said 
before, his calling was not thankless ; 
his career, in the main, pleasant ; his 
disappointment, if he had one of the 
higher aims of ambition, one that 
might not uneasily be borne. If 
every man is disappointed because 
he cannot reach supreme excellence, 
what a mad, misanthropical world 
ours would be! Why should men 
of letters aim higher than they can 
hit, or be “disappointed” with the 
share of brains God has given them? 
Nor can you say a man’s career is 
unpleasant who was so heartily liked 
and appreciated as Blanchard was, 
by all persons of high intellect, or 
low, with whom he came in contact. 
He had to bear with some, but not 
unbearable poverty. At home he 
had every thing to satisfy his affec- 
tion: abroad, every sympathy and 
consideration met this universally 
esteemed, good man. Such a calling 
as his is not thankless, surely. Away 
with this discontent and morbid crav- 
ing for renown! A man who writes 
(Tennyson’s) Ulysses, or Comus, may 
put in his claim for fame if you will, 
and demand and deserve it; but it 
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requires no vast power of intellect to 
write most sets of words, and have 
them printed in a book:—To write 
this article for instance, or, the last 
novel, pamphlet, book of travels. 
Most men with a decent education 
and practice of the pen, could go and 
do the like, were they so profession- 
ally urged. Let such fall into the 
rank and file, and shoulder their 
weapons, and load, and fire cheer- 
fully. An every-day writer has no 
more right to repine because he loses 
the great prizes, and can’t write like 
Shakspeare, than he has to be en- 
vious of Sir Robert Peel, or Wel- 
lington, or King Hudson, or Tag- 
lioni. Because the sun shines above, 
is a man to warm himself and ad- 
mire ; or to despond because he can’t 
in his person flare up like the sun ? 
I don’t believe that Blanchard was 
by any meansan amateur-martyr, but 
was, generally speaking, very de- 
cently satisfied with his condition. 

Here is the account of his early 
history—a curious and interesting 
one :— 


* Samuel Laman Blanchard was born 
of respectable parents in the middle class 
at Great Yarmouth, on the 15th of May, 
1803. His mother’s maiden name was 
Mary Laman. She married first Mr, 
Cowell, at St. John’s Church, Bermond- 
sey, about the year 1796 ; he died in the 
following year. In 1799, she was mar- 
ried again, to Samuel Blanchard, by whom 
she had seven children, hut only one son, 
the third child, christened Samuel Laman. 

‘In 1805, Mr. Blanchard (the father) 
appears to have removed to the metropo- 
lis, and to have settled in Southwark as a 
painter and glazier. He was enabled to 
give his boy a good education—an edu- 
cation, indeed, of that kind which could 
not but unfit young Laman for the calling 
of his father ; for it developed the abilities 
and bestowed the learning, which may be 
said to lift a youth morally out of trade, 
and to refine him at once into a gentleman. 
At six years old he was entered a scholar 
of St. Olave’s school, then under the 
direction of the Rev. Dr. Blenkorm. He 
became the head Latin scholar, and gained 
the chief prize in each of the last three 
years he remained at theacademy. When 
he left, it was the wish of the master and 
trustees that he should be sent tocollege, 


one boy being annually selected from the 
pupils, to be maintained at the university, 
for the freshman’s year, free of expense ; 
for the charges of the two remaining 
years the parents were to provide. So 
strong, however, were the hopes of the 
master for his promising pupil, that the 
trustees of the school consented to depart 
from their ordinary practice, and offered 
to defray the collegiate expenses fur two 
years. Unfortunately, the offer was not 
accepted. No wonder that poor Laman 
regretted in after life the loss of this 
golden opportunity. The advantages of 
an university career to a young man in 
his position, with talents and application, 
but without interest, birth, and fortune, 
are incalculable, The pecuniary inde. 
pendence afforded by the scholarship and 
the fellowship is in itself no despicable 
prospect ; but the benefits which distinc. 
tion, fairly won at those noble and un- 
rivalled institutions, confers, are the 
greatest where least obvious: they tend 
usually to bind the vagueness of youth- 
ful ambition to the secure reliance on 
some professional career, in which they 
smooth the difficulties and abridge the 
novitiate. Even in literature a college 
education not only tends to refine the 
taste, but to propitiate the public. And 
in all the many walks of practical and 
public life, the honours gained at the 
University never fail to find well-wishers 
amongst powerful contemporaries, and 
to create generous interest in the for- 
tunes of the aspirant. 

** But my poor friend was not destined 
to have one obstacle smoothed away 
from his weary path.* With the natural 
refinement of his disposition, and the 
fatal cultivation of his intellectual sus- 
ceptibilities, he was placed at once in 
a situation which it was impossible 
that he could fill with steadiness and 
zeal. Fresh from classical studies, and 
his emulation warmed by early praise and 
school.boy triumph, he was transferred 
to the drudgery of a desk in the office of 
Mr. Charles Pearson, a proctor in Doc- 
tors’ Commons. The result was inevit- 
able; his mind, by a natural reaction, 
betook itself to the pursuits most hostile 
to such a career. Before this, even from 
the age of thirteen, he had trifled with 
the Muses; he now conceived in good 
earnest the more perilous passion for the 
stage. 

“* Barry Cornwall’s Dramatic Scenes 
were published about this time,—they 
exercised considerable influence over the 


* «The elder Blanchard is not to be blamed for voluntarily depriving his son of the 
advantages proffered by the liberal trustees of St. Olave’s ; it appears from a communi- 
cation by Mr. Keymer (brother-in-law to Laman Blanchard) —that the circumstances 
of the family at that time were not such as to meet the necessary expenses of a stu- 
dent—even for the last year of his residence at the university.” 
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taste and aspirations of young Blanchard 
—and many dramatic sketches of bril- 
liant promise, bearing his initials, 8. L. B. 
appeared in a periodical work existing 
at that period, called The Drama. In 
them, though the conception and general 
treatment are borrowed from Barry Corn- 
wall, the style and rhythm are rather 
modelled on the peculiarities of Byron. 
Their promise is not the less for the 
imitation they betray. The very charac- 
teristic of genius is to be imitative—first 
of authors, then of nature. Books lead us 
to fancy feelings that are not yet genuine. 
Experience is necessary to record those 
which colour our own existence: and 
the style only becomes original in pro- 
portion as the sentiment it expresses is 
sincere. More touching, therefore, than 
these Dramatic Sketches, was a lyrical 
effusion on the death of Sidney Ireland, 
a young friend to whom he was warmly 
attached, and over whose memory, for 
years afterwards, he often shed tears. 
He named his eldest son after that early 
friend. At this period, Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold had written three volumes of Mo- 
ral Philosophy, and Mr. Buckstone, the 
celebrated comedian, volunteered to copy 
the work for the juvenile moralist. On 
arriving at any passage that struck his 
fancy, Mr. Buckstone communicated his 
delight to his friend Blanchard, and the 
emulation thus excited tended more and 
more to sharpen the poet’s distaste to 
all avocations incompatible with litera. 
ture. Anxious, in the first instance, to 
escape from dependence on his father, 
(who was now urgent that he should 
leave the proctor's desk for the still more 
ungenial mechanism of the paternal 
trade), he meditated the best of all pre- 
paratives to dramatic excellence; viz., a 
practical acquaintance with the stage 
itself; he resolved to become an actor. 
Few indeed are they in this country who 
have ever succeeded eminently in the 
literature of the stage, who have not 
either trod its boards, or lived habitually 
in its atmosphere. Blanchard obtained 
an interview with Mr. Henry Johnston, 
the actor, and recited, in his presence, 
passages from Glover's Leonidas. He 
read admirably—his elocution was fault- 
less—his feeling exquisite; Mr. John- 
ston was delighted with his powers, but 
he had experience and wisdom to cool 
his professional enthusiasm, and he ear. 
nestly advised the aspirant not to think 
of the stage. He drew such a picture of 
the hazards of success—the obstacles to a 
position—the precariousness even of a 
subsistence, that the poor boy’s heart 
sunk within him. He was about to re- 
sign himself to obscurity and trade, when 
he suddenly fell in with the manager of 
the Margate theatre; this gentleman 
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proposed to enroll him in his own troop, 
and the proposal was eagerly accepted, 
in spite of the warnings of Mr. Henry 
Johnston. ‘A week,’ says Mr. Buck- 
stone (to whom I am indebted for these 
particulars, and whose words I now 
quote), ‘was sufficient to disgust him 
with the beggary and drudgery of the 
country player’s life; and as there were 
no ‘Harlequins’ steaming it from Mar- 
gate to London Bridge at that day, he 
performed his journey back on foot, hav. 
ing, on reaching Rochester, but his last 
shilling—the poet's veritable last shil- 
ling—in his pocket. 

‘** At that time a circumstance oc- 
curred, which my poor friend's fate has 
naturally brought to my recollection. He 
came to me late one evening, in a state of 
great excitement ; informed me that his 
father had turned him out of doors; that 
he was utterly hopeless and wretched, 
and was resolved to destroy himself. I 
used my best endeavours to console him, 
to lead his thoughts to the future, and 
hope in what chance and perseverance 
might effect for him. Our discourse 
took a livelier turn ; and after making up 
a bed on a sofa in my own room, | re- 
tired to rest. I soon slept soundly, but 
was awakened by hearing a footstep de. 
scending the stairs. I looked towards 
the sofa, and discovered he had left it ; 
I heard the street door close ; I instantly 
hurried on my clothes, and followed him ; 
I called to him, but received no answer ; 
I ran till 1 saw him in the distance also 
running ; I again called his name; I im. 
plored him to stop, but he would not an. 
swer me. Still continuing his pace, I 
became alarmed, and doubled my speed. 
I came up with him near to Westminster 
Bridge ; he was hurrying to the steps 
leading to the river; I seized him; he 
threatened to strike me if I did not re- 
lease him; 1 called for the watch; | 
entreated him to return; he became 
more pacified, but still seemed anxious to 
escape from me. By entreaties ; by every 
means of persuasion I could think of ; by 
threats to call for help; I succeeded in 
taking him back. The next day he was 
more composed, but I believe rarely re- 
sided with his father after that time. Ne- 
cessity compelled him to do something 
for a livelihood, and in time he became 
a reader in the office of the Messrs. 
Bayliss, in Fleet Street. By that em- 
ploy, joined to frequeut contributions to 
the Monthly Magazine, at that time pub- 
lished by them, he obtained a tolerable 
competence. 

*** Blanchard and Jerrold had serious 
thoughts of joining Lord Byron in 
Greece ; they were to become warriors, 
and assist the poet in the liberation of 
the classic land, Many a nightly wan- 
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dering found them discussing their pro- 
ject. Inthe midst of one of these dis- 
cussions they were caught in a shower 
of rain, and sought shelter under a gate- 
way. ‘The rain continued ; when their 
patience becoming exhausted, Blanchard, 
buttoning up his coat, exclaimed, ‘ Come 
on, Jerrold ! what use shall we be to the 
Greeks if we stand up for a shower of 
rain?’ So they walked home and were 
heroically wet through.’ ” 


It would have been worth while 
to tell this tale more fully; not to 
envelope the chief’ personage in fine 
words, as statuaries do their sitters in 
Roman togas, and, making them 
assume the heroic-conventional look, 
take away from them that infinitely 
more interesting one which Nature 
gave them. It would have been 
well if we could have had this stirring 
little story in detail. The young 
fellow, forced to the proctor’s desk, 
quite angry with the drudgery, 
theatre - stricken, poetry - stricken, 
writing dramatic sketches in Barry 
Cornwall's manner, spouting Leonidas 
before a manager, driven away starv- 
ing from home, and, penniless and full 
of romance, courting his beautiful 
young wife. “ Come on, Jerrold! 
what use shall we be to the Greeks 
if we stand up for a shower of rain ?” 
How the native humour breaks out 
of the man! Those who knew them 
can fancy the effect of such a pair of 
warriors steering the Greek fire-ships, 
or manning the breach at Missolonghi. 
Then there comes that pathetic little 
outbreak of despair, aes the poor 
young fellow is nearly giving up; 
his father banishes him, no one will 
buy his poetry, he has no chance on 
his darling theatre, no chance of the 
wife that he is longing for. Why 
not finish with life at once? He has 
read Werter, and can understand 
suicide. ‘ None,” he says, in a son- 
net,— 


“ None, not the hoariest sage, may tell 
of all 

The strong heart struggles with before 
it fall.” 


If Respectability wanted to point a 
moral, isn’t there one here? Eschew 
poetry, avoid the theatre, stick to 
your business, do not read German 
novels, do not marry at twenty. 
All these injunctions seem to hang 
naturally on the story. 

And yet the young poet marries 
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at twenty, in the teeth of poverty and 
experience; labours away, not un- 
successfully, puts Pegasus into har- 
ness, rises in social rank and public 
estimation, brings up happily round 
him an affectionate family, gets for 
himself a circle of the warmest friends, 
and thus carries on, for twenty years, 
when a providential calamity visits 
him and the poor wife almost to- 
gether, and removes them both. 

In the beginning of 1844, Mrs. 
Blanchard, his affectionate wife and 
the excellent mother of his children, 
was attacked with paralysis, which 
impaired her mind and terminated 
fatally at the end of the year. Her 
husband was constantly with her, 
occupied by her side, whilst watching 
her distressing malady, in his daily 
task ofliterary business. Her illness 
had the severest effect upon him. 
He, too, was attacked with partial 
paralysis and congestion of the brain, 
during which first seizure his wife 
died. The rest of the story was told 
in all the newspapers of the beginning 
of last year. Rallying partially from 
his fever at times, asudden catastrophe 
overwhelmed him. On the night of 
the 14th February, in a gust of de- 
lirium, having his little boy in bed 
by his side, and having said the 
Lord’s Prayer but a short time be- 
fore, he sprang out of bed in the 
absence of his nurse (whom he had 
besought not to leave him), and made 
away with himself with a razor. He 
was no more guilty in his death 
than a man who is murdered by a 
madman, or who dies of the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel. In his last 
prayer he asked to be forgiven, as he 
in his whole heart forgave others ; 
and not to be led into that irresistible 
temptation under which it pleased 
Heaven that the poor wandering 
spirit should succumb. 

At the very moment of his death 
his friends were making the kindest 
and most generous exertions in his 
behalf. Such a noble, loving, and 
generous creature, is never without 
such. The world, it is pleasant to 
think, is always a good and gentle 
world to the gentle and good, and 
reflects the benevolence with which 
they regard it. This memoir con- 
tains an affecting letter from the 
poor fellow himself, which indicates 
Sir Edward Bulwer's admirable and 
delicate generosity towards him. “TI 
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bless and thank you always,” writes 
the kindly and affectionate soul, to 
another excellent friend, Mr. Forster. 
There were other friends, such as 
Mr. Fonblanque, Mr. Ainsworth, 
with whom he was connected in 
literary labour, who were not less 
eager to serve and befriend him. 

As soon as he was dead, a number 
of other persons came forward to 
provide means for the maintenance 
of his orphan family. Messrs. Chap- 
man and [Tall took one son into their 
publishing-house, another was pro- 
vided in a merchant's house in the 
City, the other is of an age and has 
the talents to follow and succeed in 
his father’s profession. Mr. Col- 
burn and Mr. Ainsworth gave - 
their copyrights of his Essays, which 
are now printed in three handsome 
volumes, for the benefit of his chil- 
dren. 

The following is Sir Edward Bul- 
wer's just estimate of the writer :— 


“It remains now to speak (and I will 
endeavour to doso not too partially) of 
the talents which. Laman Blanchard dis- 

layed, and of the writings he has left 
ehind. 

** His habits, as we have seen, neces- 
sarily forbade the cultivation of deep 
scholarship, and the careful develope- 
ment of serious thought. But his in. 
formation upon all that interested the 
day was, for the same reason, various 
and extending over a wide surface. His 
observation was quick and lively. He 


looked abroad with an inquiring eye, and | 


noticed the follies and humours of men 
with a light and pleasant gaiefy, which 
wanted but the necessary bitterness (that 
was notin him) to take the dignity of 
satire. His style and his conceptions 
were not marked by the vigour which 
comes partly from concentration of intel- 
lect, and partly from heat of passion ; 
but they evince, on the other hand, a 
purity of taste, and a propriety of feeling, 
aren | preserve him from the caricature 
and exaggeration that deface many com- 
positions obtaining the praise of broad 
humour or intense purpose. His fancy 
did not soar high, but its play was 
sportive, and it sought its aliment with 
the graceful instincts of the poet. He 
certainly never fulfilled the great promise 
which his Lyric Offerings held forth. 
He never wrote up to the full mark of 
his powers; the fountain never rose to 
the level of its source. But in our day 
the professional man of letters is com. 
pelled to draw too frequently, and by too 
small disbursements, upon his capital, to 
allow large and profitable investments of 
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the stock of mind and idea, with which 
he commences his career. The number 
and variety of our periodicals have tended 
to results which benefit the pecuniary 
interests of the author, to the prejudice 
of his substantial fame. A writer like 
Otway could not now-a-days starve ; a 
writer like Goldsmith might live in May. 
fair and lounge in his carriage ; but it 
may be doubted whether the one would 
now-a-days have composed a Venice Pre. 
served, or the other have given us a 
Deserted Village and a Vicar of Wakefield. 
There is a fatal facility in supplying the 
wants of week by the rapid striking off 
a pleasant article, which interferes with 
the steady progress, even with the mature 
conception, ofan elaborate work. 


“Born at an earlier day, Laman 
Blanchard would probably have known 
sharper trials of pecuniary circumstance ; 
and instead of the sufficient, though r e- 
carious income, which his reputation as 
a periodical writer afforded him, he might 
have often slept in the garret, and been 
fortunate if he had dined often in the 
cellar. But then he would have been 
compelled to put forth all that was in 
him of mind and genius; to have writ- 
ten books, not papers ; and books not in- 
tended for the week or the month, but 
for permanent effect upon the public. 


** In such circumstances, | firmly be- 
lieve that his powers would have sufficed 
to enrich our poetry and our stage with 
no inconsiderable acquisitions, All that 
he wanted for the soil of his mind was 
time to wait the seasons, and to sow 
upon the more patient system. But too 
much activity and too little preparation 
were his natural doom. To borrow a 
homely illustration from the farm, he ex- 
hausted the land by a succession of 
white crops. 


“On the other hand, had he been 
born a German, and exhibited, at Jena 
or Bonn, the same abilities and zeal for 
knowledge which distinguished him in 
the school of Southwark, he would, 
doubtless, have early attained to some 
moderate competence, which would have 
allowed fair play and full leisure for a 
character of genius which, naturally ra- 
ther elegant than strong, required every 
advantage of forethought and prepara- 
tion. 

** But when all is said—when all the 
drawbacks upon what he actually was 
are made and allowed—enough remains 
to justify warm eulogy, and to warrant 
the rational hope that he will occupy an 
honourable place among the writers of 
his age. Putting aside his poetical pre- 
tensions, and regarding solely what he 
performed, not what he promised, he un- 
questionably stands high amongst a class 
of writers, in which for the last century 
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we have not been rich—the Essayists, 
whose themes are drawn from social sub- 
jects, sporting lightly between literature 
and manners. And this kind of compo- 
sition is extremely difficult in itself, re- 
quiring intellectual combinations rarely 
found. The volumes prefaced by this 
slight memoir dese:ve a place in every 
collection of belles lettres, and form most 
agreeable and characteristic illustrations 
of our manners and our age. They pos- 
sess what is seldom found in light read. 
ing, the charm that comes from bequeath. 
ing pleasurable impressions. ‘They are 
suffused in the sweetness of the author's 
disposition ; they shun all painful views 
of life, all acerbity in observation, all 
gall in their gentle sarcasms, Added to 
this, they contain not a thought, not a 
line, from which the most anxious pa- 
rent would guard his child. They may 
be read with safety by the most simple, 
and yet they contain enough of truth 
and character to interest the most reflec. 


Such an authority will serve to 
recommend these Sketches from Life, 
we hope, to many a library. Of the 
essays themselves, it is hardly neces- 
sary to select specimens. There is 
not one that can’t be read with plea- 
sure; they are often wise, and always 
witty and kindly. Let us dip into 
the volume, and select one at random. 
Here is one which relates to that 
class, which is ranked somehow as 
last in the literary profession, and is 
known under the famous name of— 


“ The Penny-a- Liner. 


‘«The penny-a-liner, like Pope, is 
‘known by his style.’ His fine Roman 
hand once seen, may be sworn to by the 
most cursory observer. But though in 
this one respect of identity resembling 
Pope, he bears not in any other the least 
likeness to author dead or living. He 
has no brother, and is like no brother, in 
literature. Such as he was, heis. He 
disdains to accommodate his manner to 
the ever-altering taste of the times. He 
refuses to bow down to the popular idol, 
innovation. He has a style, and he sticks 
to it. He scorns to depart from it, to 
gratify the thirst for novelty. He even 
thinks that it improves with use, and that 
his pet phrases acquire a finer poiut and 
additional emphasis upon every fresh ap- 
plication. Thus, in relating the last 
fashionable occurrence, how a noble fa- 
mily has been plunged into consternation 
and sorrow by the elopement of Lady 
Prudentia a month after marriage, he 
informs you, as though the phrase itself 
carried conviction to the heart, that the 
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‘feelings of the injured husband may be 
more easily conceived than described,’ 
If he requires that phrase twice in the 
same narrative, he consents to vary it b 

saying, that ‘ that they may be imagined, 
but cannot be depicted.’ In reporting an 
incident illustrative of the fatal effects of 
taking prussic acid, he states that the 
‘vital spark is extinct,’ and that not the 
smallest hopes are entertained of the 
unfortunate gentleman’s recovery. <A 
lady’s bag is barbarously stolen from her 
arm by ‘a monster in the human form,’ 
A thunder-storm is described as having 
‘ visited ’ the metropolis, and the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant furnishes no pa- 
rallel to the ravages of the ‘ electric fluid.’ 
A new actress ‘ surpasses the most san- 
guine expectations’ of the public, and 
exhibits talents ‘that have seldom been 
equalled, never excelled.’ A new book 
is not simply published, it ‘emanates 
from the press.’ On the demise of a 
person of eminence, it is confidently 
averred that he had a hand ‘ open as day 
to melting charity,’ and that, ‘ take him 
for all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his 
like again.’ ‘l'wo objects not immediately 
connected are sure to be ‘ far as the poles 
asunder ;’ although they are very easily 
brought together and reconciled in the 
reader’s mind by the convenience of the 
phrase ‘ as it were,’ which is an especial 
favourite, and constantly in request. He 
is a great admirer of amplitude of title, 
for palpable reasons ; as when he reports, 
that ‘ Yesterday the Right Honourable 
Lord John Russell, M.P., his Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, dined with,’ &c. He is wonder. 
fully expert in the measurement of hail- 
stones, and in the calculation of the 
number of panes of glass which they de- 
molish in their descent. He is acquainted 
with the exact circumference of every 
gooseberry that emulates the plenitude of 
a pumpkin; and can at all times detect a 
phenomenon in every private family, by 
simply reckoning up the united ages of 
its various members, But in the dis- 
charge of these useful duties, for the 
edification and amusement of the public, 
he employs, in the general course of 
things, but one set of phrases. Ifa fire 
can be rendered more picturesque by 
designating it the ‘devouring element,’ 
the devouring element rages in the de- 
scription to the end of thecbapter. Once 
a bit always a hit; a good thing remains 
good for ever; a happy epithet is feli- 
citous to the last. ‘The only variation of 
style that he can be prevailed upon to 
attempt, he introduces in his quotations. 
To these he often gives an entirely new 
aspect, and occasionally, by accident, he 
improves upon the originals. Of this, 
the following may stand asa specimen ;— 
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* *Tis not in mortals to deserve success ; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll 
command it.’” 


The good-natured satirist seldom 
hits harder than this, and makes fun 
so generously, that it is a pleasure to 
be langhed at by him. How amus- 
ingly the secret of the penny-a-liner’s 
craft is unveiled here! Well, he, 
too, is a member of the great rising 
fraternity of the press, which, weak 
and despised yesterday, is powerful 
and in repute to-day, and grows daily 
in strength and good opinion. 

Out of Blanchard’s life (except 
from the melancholy end, which is 
quite apart from it), there is surely no 
ground for drawing charges against 
the public of neglecting literature. 
His career, untimely concluded, is in 
the main a successful one. In truth, 
I don’t see how the aid or interposi- 
tion of government could in any way 
have greatly benefited him, or how 
it was even called upon to do so. It 
does not follow that a man would 

roduce a great work even if he had 
eisure. Squire Shakspeare of Strat- 
ford, with his lands and rents, and 
his arms over his porch, was not the 
working Shakspeare ; and indolence 
(or contemplation, if you like) is no 


THE COMMON 


Tue common lodging-house, as the 
reader is no doubt aware, is a house 
of accommodation for all classes, no 
matter what may be their appearance 
or character, provided they can pro- 
duce when required the necessary 

uantity of coins. In every consi- 

erable village in the kingdom there 
is a domicile called the Beggars’ 
House; and in every town, fewer 
such houses or more, according to its 
size or population. In London there 
are hundreds of such, from that 
which suits the poor tenant of a room 
or cellar, with its two or three shake- 
down-beds upon the floor, to the 
more substantial holding of the land- 
lord, with his ten or twenty up to 
two or three hundred beds. In one 
or other of these the houseless wan- 
derer may find shelter, provided he 
pay from a penny to sixpence a-night; 
sleeping, according to the rate of his 
payments, on iron, or wood, or straw, 
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unusual quality in the literary man. 
Of all the squires who have had acres 
and rents, all the holders of lucky, 
easy, government places, how many 
have written books, and of what 
worth are they? There are some 
persons whom government, having a 
want of, employs and pays—barristers, 
diplomatists, soldiers, and the like ; 
but it doesn’t want poetry, and can 
do without tragedies. Let men of 
letters stand for themselves. Every 
day enlarges their market, and mul- 
tiplies their clients. The most skilful 
and successful among the cultivators 
of light literature have such a hold 
upon the public feelings, and awaken 
such a sympathy, as men of the class 
never enjoyed until now: men of 
science and learning, who aim at other 
distinction, get it; and, in spite of 
Doctor Carus’s disgust, I believe 
there was never a time when so much 
of the practically useful was written 
and read, and every branch of book- 
making pursued, with an interest so 
eager. 

But I must conclude. My letter 
has swelled beyond the proper size 
of letters, and you are craving for 
news: have you not to-day’s Times’ 
battle of Ferozeshah? Farewell. 

M. A. T. 


LODGING-IHOUSE,. 


or in a hammock. If he be the 
penny-a-night lodger, he will have 
no softer resting-place than the floor. 
This common lodging-house business 
is a thriving trade; very little capi- 
tal is required to carry it on. An 
old house will do in any back street 
or filthy lane; indeed, the more 
wretched the neighbourhood the bet- 
ter. Old bedsteads and bed-clothes 
of the coarsest description, with a few 
forms and a table for the kitchen, are 
nearly all that is required for the 
concern. The front room, or what 
is usually termed the parlour, is ge- 
nerally fitted up into a shop; or, 
when this is not the case, there is 
always some accommodating neigh- 
bour at hand who has for sale 
bacon, butter, cheese, bread, tea, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, potatoes, red 
and salt herrings, smuggled liquors, 
and table - beer. Some add the 
savoury profession of the cook to 
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that of the huckster, and dish up a 
little roast and boiled beef, mutton, 
pork, vegetables, &c. The whole of 
these viands, the reader may be as- 
sured, are of very moderate quality. 
They are retailed to the lodgers at 
profitable prices and in the smallest 
saleable quantities, so that for the 
trifling sum of one penny the poor 
epicure may gratify his palate with 
a taste of beef, mutton, and other 
luxuries. Very little credit is given 
in those places, and that only to 
those who are well known; they 
who do not happen to possess this ad- 
vantage are often compelled to take 
the handkerchiefs from their necks, 
the coats and even the shirts off their 
backs, and to give them to the cau- 
tious housekeeper, before they can 
procure a night’s lodging or a morsel 
of food. Indeed, in the country it is 
a common thing, when a traveller 
(which is the appellation by which 
the alms-seeking gentry designate 
themselves) seeks for a night’s lodg- 
ing, for the landlord to refuse ad- 
mittance unless the applicant carry 
a bundle, which is looked upon as a 
kind of guarantee that he may be 
trusted should he not have the “de- 
sirable” in his pocket. 

It may naturally be supposed, that 
where there are such small outlays 
and such large returns good round 
sums must be produced; indeed, there 
are few who commence this kind of 
business but earn for themselves a 
speedy independency. Many whom I 
could mention have accumulated such 
enormous fortunes by the encou- 
ragement of vagrancy, that they are 
now the proprietors of valuable 
houses, in one or other of which they 
reside, while they continue to con- 
duct their original establishments 
in the rest. The servants that are 
kept in such houses are generally 
male, men being considered better 
adapted to preserve —- and quiet- 
ness than women. It is customary 
with lodgers who have any thing of 
value to deposit it with the landlord, 
and, in most cases, it is returned with 
safety. There are some whose cha- 
racter stands so high for honesty, 
that twenty pounds and upwards ma 
be intrusted to them; while with 
others it would be best to trust no- 
thing, for they are thieves and rob- 
bers, and often join with ruffians to 
get up a row during the night in 
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order to plunder their lodgers. It is 
not to be supposed that in such esta- 
blishments the laws of decency, as 
they concern the sexes, are much 
observed; and they are universally 
filthy. But enough of this. Let us 
rather enter at once amongst those 
strange scenes, and endeavour to give 
the reader a correct view of one of 
them. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon 
that I put myself in order, and 
had just seni St. George's, 
in the Borough, as_ the clock 
struck five. Opposite to that sacred 
edifice, and at the end of a nar- 
row, dirty street leading into the 
main one, were standing some half- 
dozen fellows in flarnel-jackets and 
other vestments, indicating that the 
class to which they belonged was 
that of labourers. On one side of 
this group sat an old woman with 
fruit, and on the other a middle-aged 
female, with that true Hibernian fea- 
ture—the scowl, and retailing com- 
modities ofa similar description. As 
I looked for the name I could just 
discern on the wall, in small letters, 
Tur Mint. Proceeding along the 
street, oysters, green-groceries, and 
huckstery goods, lined the doors and 
windows of a few dark, low-roofed 
shops on each side of the way, set 
off by that very necessary conve- 
nience, a gutter, which contributed to 
carry off the superabundant moisture 
as it crept between oyster-shells, 
turnip-tops, and various other mat- 
ters. Women and children might be 
seen sitting or gossiping on the sills, 
—a sure sign of a low neighbourhood. 
The open door ofa licensed victualler 
was not long in making its appear- 
ance ; nor was it without a neigh- 
bour, another retailer of malt ;—both 
pretty well filled with comers-in and 
goers-out. The bustle, such as it 
was, now ceased, and the street 
widened a little, presenting a number 
of old furniture and petty chandlers’- 
shops. Here all was dull, dirty, and 
quiet. A stout, bucanier-like fel- 
low, ina tight, light-coloured worsted- 
shirt and canvass-trousers, was com- 
ing crouching along with his bare 
feet, followed by a man upon crutches, 
both walking steadily in the direc- 
tion of Barclay and Perkins. A sin- 
gular-looking house next arrested our 
attention, which was painted red, 
with a large board raised to the cen- 
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tre, and daubed with the same colour, 
upon which were written, in large 
white letters, “ The Travellers’ Rest, 
No. 18. Stephenson. The Red House. 
Gooc accommodations for Travel- 
lers.” The parlour, or low front 
room, looked as if it had been a shop, 
having two large bow-windows, one 
of which was nearly closed with 
shutters, and the other partly so. 
Three or four half-naked, squalid- 
looking wretches were leaning against 
the entrance. I gave an involuntary 
shudder, for the place smelled of 
bones and rags, and all about the 
door had the stench of rottenness. 

“ Does Mrs. Belch live here?” I 
inquired. 

“ No, higher up,” was the answer. 

“Thank God!” I mentally eja- 
culated, and moved on; and higher 
up, sure enough. stood another group 
of ragged gentry, whiling away their 
time with the sweets of Virginia, and 
quietly inhaling the evening air. 

On one side of these men was a 
shop, to which I was directed by a 
nod. There was nothing peculiar 
that I could perceive about this place. 
It was a small chandler's shop, with 
two windows. Inthe one were placed 
a few eatables for show, and the other 
was screened off by a scanty curtain. 
On entering, the shop assumed a more 
marked-like character. One half was 
partitioned, apparently for private 
use; and the other left open for 
business, as if the owner had already 
accumulated so much as to be quite 
indifferent to trade, and only kept a 
few articles to pass away the time, or 
accommodate some old, particular 
customers. ‘That which was set —_ 
for traffic exhibited the cadging-shop 
to perfection. Quartern loaves cut 
into pennyworths (Poverty being a 
keen bargainer), and piled one upon 
the other; penny and halfpenny- 
worths of tea, coffee, sugar, and to- 
bacco, were all packed in paper, and 
es in separate heaps; a large 

ish filled with the cuttings of rancid 
bacon, another with pieces of cheese, 
and a third with the scrapings of 
butter, were placed upon the counter ; 
and in a corner on the floor were 
standing some half-dozen bottles of 
that delicious wash called table-beer, 
their sides all laving again with the 
foaming liquid. But, notwithstand- 
ing those preparations for the starve- 
ling,let it not be supposed that there 
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was any lack of eatables that were 
worth eating. On a shelf or two in 
the centre of the shop were a few 
choice pieces of ham, a half-side of 
bacon, rolls of butter that might have 
graced the Mansion House for break- 
fast, with half and quarter cheeses 
from the best cheese counties in the 
kingdom, not forgetting that very 
necessary relish for a cadger’s break- 
fast, a red herring. And all were 
temptingly arranged for those who 
might be pleased to term themselves 
lucky (namely, gents who depend 
upon chance, and find a purse or a 
flat thrown unexpectedly in their 
way). By this time the landlady 
ee | made her appearance, and was 
favouring me with so penetrating a 
glance that it convinced me she was 
a practical reader of that index of the 
mind, the face. After the usual in- 
quiries and answers, an elderly female 
was desired to shew me down stairs. 
I was accordingly ushered through 
the parlour, a small room behind the 
shop, most curiously furnished. The 
walls were literally lined with pic- 
tures, for the most part small oil 
paintings. ‘Two, however, were ex- 
ceptions, being full-sized portraits. 
One represented the late John Belch, 
arrayed in a fashion which Nature 
certainly never intended him to-put 
on, for he looked as if he had just 
bludgeoned a gentleman and then 
dressed himself in his clothes; the 
other was, of course, designed for his 
spouse, and a real dowdy it was, nei- 
ther true nor flattering. The man- 
telpiece was loaded with superb shells 
and other marine specimens. ‘Two 
old-fashioned corner cupboards, with 
their doors thrown open, fronted each 
other by the fire, displaying a rich 
store of china. A comfortable carpet 
‘was spread upon the floor ; the hearth, 
too, had its rug. Chairs and tables 
were crowded together, evincing that 
the owner was more solicitous for a 
show of abundance than good taste. 
“ Now here,” thought I, “ must be 
the room where the artist, half gen- 
tleman and whole vagabond, creeps 
in of a morning to blarney the good 
hostess about gentility and all that ; 
where poor Jack, after squandering 
away his all, offers his last relic 
from the South Seas to be al- 
lowed to stay till he gets another 
ship ; where the honest trader from 
Bordeaux, with his red nightcap and 
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long boots, saunters in of an evening, 
well knowing that Mother Belch isa 
woman who blabs no tales; where 
she receives all the tittle-tattle of the 
place,—in short, the sanctum sancto- 
rum of the lady of the den.” 
Through this room I was led 
into another, in the side of which 
was a door, into which I was desired 
to enter, and to take care, for there 
was a flight of stairs—a caution 
that was absolutely necessary, as I 
found after I had descended with a 
slide. Then opened a scene out be- 
fore me that certainly had something 
of the appearance of a den, namely, 
a long, low, narrow, under-ground 
kitchen. At one end were two small 
windows, each defended by a wire 
grate, the tops of which, just peeping 
upon the pavement of the front street, 
allowed the light to struggle in be- 
tween walls of immense thickness. 
The apertures, or window-seats, were 
deep or wide, and underneath was 
fixed to the walla seat. The whole 
had much the appearance of the in- 
side of the cabin-window of a ship. 
At the other end was a large trap- 
door, which was raised during the 
day for the benefit of light and air, 
and which served as an excellent 
retreat from the police when occasion 
required, access being had up and 
down by a broad brick staircase edged 
with wood. On one side of this pro- 
fessional convenience were two large, 
flat-bellied water-butts, their tops 
reaching to the very roof; whilst 
the drop-dropping below kept the 
dust in a pretty moist state. Close 
to these capacious reservoirs was a 
plate-rack, with a tolerable display 
of broken dishes. Next to this was 
a leaden sink, serving the double 
purpose of scullery and washhand- 
stand ; and above, opening by.a door, 
was the dusthole, a place extremely 
handy for slops and dirt. A seat 
here ran along the wall, joining the 
one below the window, and from 
which nearly to the roof the wall 
was wainscoted, the top forming a 
kind of ledge, on part of which was 
ranged a row of common tin teapots ; 
on the other were wooden lockers, 
the repositories of the lodgers’ broken 
victuals. Opposite was a door near the 
window leading into another room, 
which was usually denominated the 
parlour. On this side blazed twolarge 
fires, each haying a complete kitchen- 
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range, with a boiler full of water 
that turned by a cock for the lodgers’ 
use; and in the corner bellied out a 
huge copper, surrounded by frying- 
pans, saucepans, and iron pots of 
various sizes. A table, reaching well- 
nigh from one end of the kitchen to 
the other, was supported by five 
wooden posts rising through the cen- 
tre to the roof, and placed at equal 
distances from each other, and upon 
these were hung common tin lamps, 
the whole being flanked by forms. 
At this board the street solicitor 
might sit and feast without any fear 
of dirtying the floor with the crumbs 
that might fall from the table; for 
that, I remember, was of a good ser- 
viceable colour, the materials being 
of brick. 

I glided in as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible, and when I state that there were 
108 lodgers in the house, it may be 
supposed there were a few singular 
characters amongst them. At the 
bottom of the table, opposite to 
each other, sat two seamen, one 
in his shirt-sleeves and woollen 
nightcap, mending a pair of old 
canvass trousers, and stitching away 
with his long nautical needle. The 
other a sunburnt, lounging-looking 
fellow, in a red flannel shirt and 
trousers, was resting on his elbows, 
drawling out a sea tale; and, as I 
moved by, I could distinctly hear 
the words, “ Philadelphia and New 
York.” At the fire near the window 
stood a tall, athletic young man, in 
a velvet jacket with large white 
ivory buttons, a red velvet waistcoat 
with two rows of small buttons of the 
same kind, skort, wide trousers, and 
ankle - boots. His waistcoat was 
loosely buttoned, so as to displa 

rt of his shirt, and his black sil 
randkerchief was slung about his 
neck in the nautical style. His black 
hair hung on each side of his face in 
ringlets, and on his head was slouched 
on one side most conspicuously a 
broad-brimmed hat. He was evi- 
dently a buck in his way, and some- 
what of a gallant, too, as, with his 
elbow on the mantelpiece and one leg 
lounging over the other, he kept 
puff, puffing away at a short, black 
pipe, “having a word,” as he termed 
it, with a woman who was frying 
sausages. Close beside this specimen 
of low dandyism sat a gigantic, surly- 
looking ruffian about forty, with a 
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red nightcap on, but otherwise dress- 
ed as he was, only not so gaudily. 
He sat scowling before the fire, his 
legs stretched out, and one crossed 
over the other, squirting every now 
and then a torrent of tobacco-juice 
below the bars; the quid in his cheek 
by no means diminishing the grim- 
ness of his smile, as he cast up his 
eyes at his neighbour with a look 
that savoured strongly of the green- 
eyed monster. They were both na- 
vigators, and of the true Lancashire 
breed. 

Round that corner of the table 
which stood below the window were 
gathered together a very characteristic 
group,—a nice variety of thief, cadger, 
and poacher. The first was a slight- 
made man, with flat, though Jewish 
features and complexion. He had on 
an old great brown coat, that was by far 
toolarge. It was left open in front, dis- 
playing neither shirt nor neckerchief ; 
and an old hat, beaten in at the front, 
was drawn, in the thieves’ fashion, 
over his brow. He had a smile on 
his features—I have seen just such 
another on that drooping machine 
which is, at times, seen beside St. 
Stephen’s. The next was a very 
sinister-looking fellow in a flannel- 
jacket—he was by far too civil-look- 
ing; and, as I approached, gave me 
such a look that I instinctively put 
my hands to my pockets, although 
there was nothing in them. At the 
corner of the table sat a large sinewy 
man, with high cheek-bones, and a 
nose big and hard enough to split a 
mill on. He was very well dressed 
according to his trade —a tattered 
shirt, an old waistcoat, and canvass 
trousers. He was thumping on the 
table about his merits as a patterer 
(a caller), with a fist by far too for- 
midable to admit of any dispute. On 
the other side, stretched on a form 
against the wall, was a very pretty 
specimen of our bold peasantry — 
our country’s pride —in a smock- 
frock and a white kind of skull- 
cap. He was lying on his side, 
resting his head on his hand, with 
his cap covering part of his head and 
face; one eye, however, was left 
to twinkle beneath, and leer about 
with a very knowing look; and al- 
together he looked very like a yokell, 
who understood something else besides 
whistling “Ge-ho!” By his side sat 
another brother of the clod, his arms 
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folded on the table, and his head 
buried between them, giving evident 
indications that he was in the arms 
of the sleepy god. 

Turning round I stepped into the 
parlour, where just such another 
scene presented itself. The room 
was of equal breadth, and nearly 
the same length as the kitchen; pa 
being more scanty of furniture, had 
the appearance of being wider. It 
was now dull and gloomy, lighted 
up with only three small lights. At 
a table at the upper end of the room 
stood twoslightly-made, half-starved- 
looking young men, in dark tattered 
clothes and old torn hats; on which, 
in the front of each, was stuck a 
placard, with “ Murder,” printed in 
large letters, as the head-line. They 
were silently arranging a heap of 
catch-penny papers, by the dim light 
of a halfpenny candle. At the other 
end of the room sat a short but rather 
respectably dressed man in black. A 
small ink-bottle was on the table, 
with three or four pens stuck in it, 
and his hat was so drawn on as to 
screen his eyes from an old dull- 
burning japanned lamp, that was on 
the table before him. There was 
some character about this man. His 
nose was aquiline, or, to speak more 
correctly, if less elegantly, hooked. 
His eyes, which were small, twinkled 
on each side, as if they were more 
accustomed to look to the right and 
to the left than straightforward. 
He looked as if he had been a law- 
yer’s clerk, who had been by far too 
cunning to be honest. Opposite to 
this studious gentleman sat a large 
bald-headed old man, coughing and 
spitting, and apparently much 
troubled with a shortness of breath. 
He was tying matches up into bundles 
from an immense heap that was 
lying before him, with a candle stuck 
in the centre. He was assisted by an 
individual who certainly had the 
appearance of being brought up to 
that trade, or something very like it. 
He was a stout young fellow, with a 
shock head of red hair, so matted 
together by time and sloth as to bid 
defiance to any thing like a comb. 
His forehead was low and receding ; 
and he had small grey eyes, which 
had the sleepy, oalky, thievish look 
of atinker’sdog. His nose was broad 
and snubby, the upper part of which 
was beaten flat to the face; and, 
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from the dent-like mark on the left 
side, it appeared as if it had been 
done by a right-hander. His chin 
of late had certainly not been much 
troubled with the razor, and his skin 
was smoked and dried as if he had 
soldered pots and pans night and 
day for a month. His hat, which 
was beaten into all and every shape, 
was drawn a little over his brow, and 
the rest of his garments of a cut that 
would not have been exhibited by 
the scientific Walker. In short, he 
was an individual that would have 
appeared to great advantage looking 
over a hedge on Finchley, Hounslow, 
or any other breezy heath or com- 
mon with a bit of a thorn, alias 
bludgeon, in his hand ; or sauntering 
about a village on the outskirts of 
the town, peering into a farm-yard, 
just within the scent of a hen-roost, 
with a four - footed follower, half 
terrier and half fox, cowering know- 
ingly at his heels; a wooden budget 
slung at his back, with a choice as- 
sortment of old nails, old files, and 
old hammers; a bellows in one hand 
without a pipe, and in the other a 
piece of crooked iron, at the end of 
which might dangle a portable fire, 
putting, and reeking, and sending 
orth a column of smoke that should 
curl and whirl about his face, and 
harmonise delightfully to the cry of 
“ Kettles to mend —pots and pans!” 

Lodger after lodger now came 
dropping in; and every one who had 
the means was not long in satisfying 
his appetite. They hastened to make 
their tea or coffee, frying their bacon, 
or broiling their herring ; and when 
done, they would move each to his 
seat, placing a tea or coffee-pot on 
the table, —a cup and saucer with 
the niceties on one side and the 
bread on the other; then sit down, 
and, without doffing their castors, 
fall-to with an appetite that required 
no farther relish. 

There were some heavy complaints 
about the loss of property ; some had 
lost one thing, and some another. 
One surly, carter-looking fellow, who 
was frying sausages, declared “ That 
this house beat all the houses he had 
ever been in for prigging. There 
was no farther back than this very 
morning, he had hung up his shirt 
to dry, and had not turned his back 
five minutes before it was gone, and 
not a soul knew any thing about it: 
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but he had a good guess who took it. 
But by ——” (and here he used some 
strong language), “the man had 
better keep out of my way!” 

The kitchen was by this time get- 
ting crowded, and the lodgers, as they 
satisfied their wants, would light their 
pipes and saunter up and down the 
rooms, out of one into the other, 
joining the various groups, and ob- 
serving or listening to what was going 
on. With one party it was,— 

“ Where is old Thomas now ?” 

“ Oh, he’s at Brixton!” 

“ What! at Brixton yet?” 

* Yes, he’s had six months this 
time!” 

“ Six months! that’s a long time 
for an old man to be on the mill!” 

Another party were talking about 
Birmingham and Manchester. 

* Have you ever been at Welling- 
borough in Leicestershire?” asked 
one. 

“ In Northamptonshire, you mean,” 
was the reply. “ Yes, and a pretty 
little town it is, but nothing doing.” 

“I’ve just been down the Liver- 
pool road there,” cries another ; “ but 
Yorkshire ’s the place for me. I'll 
be bound if a man’s beat he'll get a 
lift better there than in any county 
in the kingdom.” 

I entered into conversation with 
two or three, inquiring as delicately 
as I could what they were and what 
they had been ; and, of course, giving 
them such information about myself 
in return asI pleased. The first was 
a thin middle-sized man, about fifty, 
curiously robed in tatters. He had 
served in the army in the East and 
West Indies; had been with Wel- 
lington in Spain, and in America in 
the late war, and was afterwards dis- 
charged in Ireland with a pension. 
He had given up his pension for four 
years’ pay, and had gone over to 
Canada to settle; but, feeling the 
curse of Cain still upon him, had 
returned to his own country, and 
narrowly escaped shipwreck on the 
Goodwin. He was now supporting 
himself by going about the streets 
gathering pence, and was in the daily 
expectation of getting his pension 
renewed. The other was a short, 

uare-built man, of the same age, 
with an apron wrapped about him. 
He was a joiner, but had served in 
the navy; had been with Cochrane 
in South America, and was discharged 
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from his service with 200/. or 3001. ; 
and, like a true ne’er-do-weel, had 
spent every farthing, and being on 
the spree, as he termed it, had sold 
his tools into the bargain. He had 
been tramping the country for two 
or three years, could get plenty of 
work, but had no tools to work with 
(journeymen joiners have to find 
their own tools), and was now sub- 
sisting upon what he could get from 
the trade and from other people,.as a 
distressed tradesman. The third was 
a cripple, though a young man. Ile 
had apparently done good service for 
the Queen of Spain, having left both 
his legs and knees at St. Sebastian, 
and for which he was now in the 
full enjoyment of sixpence a-day. 
Iie had, however, a good passport 
from door to door, provided he could 
only get so far. 

With these, then, I contrived to 
while away the evening till past 
eleven. I found them all very frank, 
tolerably civil, and more intelligent 
than is generally supposed, but by 
no means inclined to talk of hair- 
breadth escapes. The story of their 
lives was not given with the garru- 
lity of veterans who like to shoul- 
der their crutches and shew how 
fields are won, but drawn from them 
by questions cautiously, or rather art- 
fully put. ‘These houses, in fact, are 
not the places for a man to take u 
the trade of Othello; he mixes with 
too many who have seen and expe- 
rienced as much and, perhaps, more 
than himself. Here are no Desde- 
monas to listen to tales by flood and 
field, unless he could supply his 
hearers well with gin and plenty of 
half-and-half. Indeed they have 
been taught, and that pretty dearly, 
that the honours awarded to “ neck- 
or-nothing doings” are not intended 
for them, and that of the more solid 
rewards, as beef and pudding, very 
little comes to their share. They 
look upon themselves as having been 
used like brute beasts, as they term it, 
where their strength and courage 
had been brought to the field, 
and that now in their old age they 
find they are left with little more 
than wounds and putrefying sores. 
It matters not whether their misfor- 
tunes have arisen from their own mis- 
conduct, or the interested motives of 
others; these are their thoughts, and 
such is their situation. Worn out 
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with poverty and want, unaided even 
by the buoyancy of youth or the 
center rays of hope, they drag 
themselves on from day to day, with- 
out being able to raise one thought be- 
yond to-morrow. They appear sick ; 
and, if we may be allowed to use such 
an expression, “ almost surfeited with 
life.” Itis, therefore, no wonder that 
they turn a dull ear to that which 
most men delight to hear, —the his- 
tory of themselves; or when Luck 
has thrown a few pence in their way, 
that they are led as it were instinct- 
ively to the gin-shop, there to raise 
their flagged spirits to their proper 
level ; or, as is their wonted custom, 
to deaden their feelings with their 
almost constant but pernicious com- 
panion, the pipe. 

The only thing worth noticing 
during the remainder of the evening 
was a subscription raised for an old 
man, who lay on his death-bed up 
stairs. The proposer was a tall, 
powerful young man, of the name of 
Jack nate, a regular cadger. He 
stood in the middle of the floor, and 
made a bit ofa speech on the occasion. 
He said that they all knew poor old 
Walker, and that he had been con- 
fined to his bed for nearly six weeks. 
He had seen him the other day, and 
had carried him up a basin of broth. 
The poor fellow, he said, had pined 
away to askeleton. His arms (here 
he attempted to describe the arm by 
his own wrist, but that comparison 
not answering), he said, were actually 
like a little child’s. In fact the poor 
fellow was dying, and would never 
rise out of his bed more. He re- 
minded them that poor old Harry 
had always been a trump, and that 
it was a sore thing for a man to be 
on his death-bed in a lodging-house 
without any money or a soul to look 
nigh to comfort or assist him, and 
what was his case now might be theirs 
some time; he, therefore, proposed 
that a subscription be raised, and 
that every one give just what he 
could afford. (Applause.) The 
landlady stepping in at this moment, 
the orator exclaimed, “ Here comes 
Mrs. Belch, and I’m sure she’ll 
give something.” ‘The landlady as- 
sented, but at the same time informed 
them that she had allowed the old 
man to remain with her these last 
three weeks without paying a farthing 
ofrent. This was admitted by several 
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to be very truc, and a murmur of 
applause was awarded her. The 
orator then went round with his hat, 
and gathered as much as half-a-crown, 
much to the gratification of all pre- 
sent, and no doubt equally so to the 
poor sufferer. 

The bawlers of papers were now 
coming in by pairs, for they generally 
do business in partnership. Before 
taking any refreshment, they usually 
settle the proceeds of the day. One 
would examine the papers, while the 
other counted over the pence. One 
poor fellow, who apparently did busi- 
ness for himself, came towards the 
fire smiling and rubbing his hands, 
as if Luck and he had lately met. 

“ Have you sold all out ?” inquired 
a man. 

“ All!” was the reply, — “ clean 
out; the one in my hat, too!” Then 
stooping down and lighting his cutty, 
went pufling away to where the fry- 
ingpans hung, took down one, ex- 
amined it, then popped in two nice 
slices of ham, cut down half-a-dozen 
slices of bread, and placed them along- 
side of the ham, all the while puffing 
away with the self-satisfied air of a 
man who had done well. 

It was now nearly twelve, the fires 
were almost out, and most of the 
lodgers gone to bed. The under- 
deputy was washing and scrubbing 
the kitchen-table. The landlady was 
going about first to one and then an- 
other, checking those who were coming 
in rather bounceable from having 
made too many calls on the road, and 
advising others to go to bed. As there 
appeared to be nothing more worthy 
of observation, I likewise intimated a 
desire to go up stairs, when a low 
blackguard-looking fellow, whom I 
found afterwards to be the under- 
deputy, with his shirt-sleeves tucked 
up and his hat slouched over his 
eyes, requested a stranger and I to 
come on. In a back room behind 
the shop, this paragon of a bed-groom 
selected from a bow! filled with pieces 
of farthing candles the fag-end of 
one of those illuminators, placed it 
in a candlestick, or rather a candle- 
holder, a piece of tin about the size 
of a half-crown, with a bit of the 
same metal in the centre, of the form 
of a tube, and of just sufficient size 
to hold so respectable a piece of 
tallow. With this magnificent taper 
we were ushered up a winding stair- 
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case; which, from the breadth of the 
banister and a certain creak the stairs 
made at every step, spoke both of 
age and debility. From one landing 
we were led to another, until the 
roof gave notice that we could go no 
farther. A door that hung upon its 
hinges was pushed open—it had no 
other fastening, bolts and bars being 
of no use here. The room, or rather 
attic, was low, and, though of a mo- 
derate length and breadth, contained 
no fewer than five stump - bedsteads, 
with clothes of a clean but coarse 
description, two on one side and three 
on the other, so crowded together as 
just to leave room for a man to 

ueeze himself up between them. 
There was no fire-place, and the 
room having apparently been newly 
whitewashed, it felt to us both cold 
and damp. The windows did not 
add much to the comfort of the place, 
being composed of square leaden- 
framed panes of a diminutive size, 
with others of more modern dimen- 
sions, cased in wood, so patched and 
mixed together as to leave it almost 
impossible to say which had been the 
original. Yet, notwithstanding the 
pains which had been taken by the 
mender, there was yet room enough 
left for the wind and rain to find 
their way through. The person as- 
signed to be my fellow-lodger for 
the night was a little man, past the 
middle life, and meanly clad, but 
who bore the air of decency as well 
as poverty. He was exceedingly 
civil and communicative. Misfor- 
tune beats out all reserve, and, when 
we have had proofs that we are 
in her power, renders us at once 
humble and docile. 

“ This lodging-house keeping,” I 
observed, “ must be a good trade.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir!” he said; “ they 
must make a vast deal of money.” 

“ Have you been long here?” I 
asked. 

“ No, sir, this is my first night; I 
was all last week in a sailors’ house 
in Ratcliffe Highway, and have this 
week been for the most part in Went- 
worth Street and the Commercial 
Road. One gets knocked about, you 
see, sir; first to one place and then 
to another. Ah, sir, I was very dif- 
ferently situated once! My father, 
sir, was an anchor-smith, and in 
a very large way to do. I little 
thought then that I would have to 
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come to such a place as this; but he 
died. He left 40007. though, and 
we ought to have done better; 
but I do not know how it was, every 
thing seemed to go wrong,—one loss 
came upon another. My mother 
died, too. She was a very clever 
woman; and since then I think I 
have never known a home.” 

Here he had slipped of his clothes 
as unobserved as possible, and laid 
them on the bed with some attention 
to their defects ; then creeping in, 
said, “That it was very cold, and that 
really a man now at night needed all 
the covering he could get.” 

I resumed the conversation by ob- 
serving, “he would be some trade— 
his father’s, perhaps ?” 

“No, sir,” he said. “ My father 
was a big, strong man; but you may 
see that I was never fit for such 
heavy work.” 

“Well, but could you not have 
got a clerk’s situation ?” 

“ Why, I do not know, sir. I was 
promised something of that sort, and 
was sent from place to place until 
my clothes were almost worn out; 
and you know people do not like 
you to call upon them when you are 
shabby. It won't do, sir. lor my 
part, I was content to do any thing 
to earn a bit of bread; but really 
there is no getting work now-a-days. 
I have just had one day's work this 
week, and that was to-day, at the 
Docks. I had to hang about till 
half-past ten before I got my money ; 
and what was it when I did get 
it?—two shillings! Bless you, I 
had had nothing, I might say, all day. 
I then got a pennyworth of bread, a 
pennyworth of cheese, and a half- 
pint of beer at the house over the 
way; and there was threepence to 
lay down for my bed. Now, I will 
just leave you to judge what there 
is left, and to-morrow to get over, 
too; and God knows when I'll get 
another job.” 

“ Ay,” observed a coal-heaver, who 
was getting into the next bed, “ it 
isa small matter, and a hard look- 
out for a poor man.” 

“Yes,” said the little man, “ it is 
a small matter; yet, small as it is, 
how thankful one feels for it! I 
have seen the time when it would 
have taken a week to unload one of 
our West India ships, and now it takes 
little more than a day! I tell you 
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what it is, it is all this machinery. 
Machinery is the ruin of this coun- 
try.” 

“You say very right.” These were 
the words of a man coming in at the 
door with another. “For by and 
by, I think, there will be work for 
neither horse nor man.” 

A fact that appeared so lament- 
ably true, that they all consented to it 
with a feeling that was truly pain- 
ful to hear. 

The two lodgers who came in last 
now prepared to go to bed. One, 
whose head and shoulders seemed 
more bent with labour and weakness 
than old age, occupied himself with 
tucking in his bed, and making it as 
comfortable as such a bed could be 
made beneath such a window : while 
the other, a tall old man, whom I 
have seen giving away bills in Tot- 
tenham Court Road, but whose ap- 
pearance now strongly reminded me 
of Shakspeare’s “ Last Age”—*“ the 
slippered pantaloon,” busied himself 
in a similar way. 

They were now all in bed, and 
nothing was heard save a shower of 
rain, that ever and anon pattered 
against the window, when the door 
was once more pushed open, and an- 
other wanderer of the night made 
his appearance. He sat down upon 
the bed, and for awhile appeared 
to be absorbed in thought. I ob- 
served to him that it was a wet 
night,— 

“ Yes,” he said, “he knew that. 
He had just caught the shower in 
coming from Marylebone.” 

“Marylebone! why, that is surely 
a long way ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, “it was a long 
way; but he would mind the way 
very little if he had only got any 
thing to do for going.” 

He then began to put offhis clothes, 
exhibiting as he laid them aside sad 
signs of want. He was a man past 
the middle life; and, if I may use 
the expression, had a solitary look. 
After disposing of his wretched gar- 
ments he quietly crept into bed. A 
little while after I heard him breath- 
ing very hard, or, what I strongly 
suspected, blowing his breath upon 
his fingers, gathering warmth by all 
the means that Poverty had left him 
to employ. 

What a cold and an inhospitable 
place was here !—six or seyen human 
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beings collected by chance; all 
strangers, and all in want, and each 
too much absorbed with his own 
cares to be able to assist, or even to 
sympathise, with his neighbour. They 
were all past the meridian of life, 
and each, no doubt, could tell his 
own tale ; but what could they get by 
that, save contempt? Poor wretches! 
for if to be poor and miserable con- 
stitutes a wretch, they certainly de- 
served that name. They slept on, 
one snoring after another; not the 
noisy, distorted snore of drunken- 
ness, but the quiet and sober breath- 
ing of misery. None moved save 
one—the man who last came in; he 
raised his head and looked towards 
the window, and seeing no light, 
crept down again, and huddled him- 
self over, as if to thank God it was 
not yet morning, and that he could 
yet enjoy a few more hours’ oblivion 
before he should awaken to hunger 
and to wretchedness. 

On going down in the morning, 
the kitchen presented as fine a pic- 
ture of a breakfast-scene on a Sun- 
day morning in a cadging-house as 
could well be imagined. The trap- 
door was lifted up, which left that 
part of the kitchen almost open, 
while the steam from the copper 
(which was all in readiness for the 
Sunday dinner) was struggling in 
clouds with the wind coming in at 
the door, and was now and then 
borne back with the small drizzling 
rain of a raw, foggy, February morn- 
ing; causing the water-butts, plate- 
racks, sink, and the dust-hole filled 
with bones and whitened sheep's 
skulls, to have, if possible, a damper 
and more uncomfortable appearance 
than usual. Below the trap-door 
stood the very gentleman-like waiter 
who conducted us to our bed last night, 
in his shirt-sleeves and hat slouched 
over his ears, looking as low and as 
blackguard as ever. He was stirring 
the contents of the copper with a 
long wooden-handled fork, sending 
forth cloud upon cloud of steam, 
which waved to and fro about the 
stairs. At this end of the form sat a 
young woman, rocking and hushing 
a child, who was squalling and shiver- 
ing with cold. Close to her were 
two men in dark, tattered clothes, 
their hats cocked a little, and their 
aprons hanging over their sides; be- 
fore each was a coffee pot, a cup and 
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saucer, with a pennyworth of bread, 
a little butter, and a little sugar, in 
separate papers. Beside these stood 
a sickly young man, with a tin tea- 
pot in his hand, and a bundle of 
Penny Satirists under his arm. He 
was miserably clad, with an old red 
comforter about his neck; he was 
standing before the fire, which was 
covered with kettles, boilers, and 
pans, waiting for his turn at the tap, 
and looking like penury itself. It 
was not so, however, with his neigh- 
bour, a well-set, well-fed man, with 
his hat set smartly on his head, and 
a large wrapper of Weekly Chroni- 
cles under his arm, that indicated he 
was a man of capital as well as busi- 
ness. He was stooping, or rather 
squatted before the fire, holding a 
large slice of ham at the end of a 
long fork, and toasting it with the 
air of one who had had full as 
much custom that morning as he had 
expected. On the other side of the 
table stood a young woman, clean 
and smart, but with much of the 
street -raking look of a night-walker. 
She was the wife of an old fellow, a 
brush and broom hawker, who, 
whatever he might be considered 
out of doors, was looked upon as a 
man of substance here,—one well to 
do in the world. He had just asked 
a friend to have a bit of dinner with 
him ; and his wife was now prepar- 
ing a large dish of meat and potatoes 
for the oven,—a task which seemed 
to give her no small importance, 
both in her own eyes and those of 


the lookers-on. Behind her metas 


and clattered amongst the dishes the 
under-deputy, with a brass chain 
around his neck, and key suspended 
to it,—the emblem of his office as 
locker-up. On one side of the wo- 
man was a man washing his shirt, 
and another giving himself what he 
termed a good wash, ah! ah!-ing in 
that hoarse voice so affected by tap- 
room puppies, and having a word 
with a small man with large, dark 
whiskers, sitting with his back to the 
table, his hat on one side, and a pipe 
in his mouth, mending an old boot. 
At every time he waxed his end you 
might read in his looks the clever 
fellow, as well as tramp and snob. 
Fronting each other not far off stood 
two men, the one an old sailor, tying 
potatoes and pork in a net-bag, and the 
other a fair-haired, round faced, 
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Cheshire-like man,—a hawker of 
small wares,—mixing suet and flour 
for a pudding ; next to them sat the 
two gigantic navigators, breakfasting 
on coffee out of a pan on the table, 
and cutting huge mouthfuls of cold 
pork and bread placed together. Op- 
posite the fire was an old man, the 
very prototype of the tinker I saw 
last night—in fact, he was his sire, 
sulking and glooming as if he had 
just got his breakfast, or, which was 
more likely, had none to get. A little 
farther on was the model of a cadger 
artaking a sociable meal of bread, 
nerring, and tea, with the over-civil- 
looking fellow in the flannel jacket ; 
and by them stood a surly carter, 
slicing onions and potatoes into a 
large iron pan on the table, and now 
and then putting in scraps of beef 
and mutton. At this end of the table 
was the Yankee sailor talking to one 
of the rifle brigade of the Legion, 
who was thoughtfully whiffing out 
of acutty. On one side of the win- 
dow sat a man reading a newspaper, 
and beside him stood a barber, shav- 
ing for a halfpenny a shave ; at the 
other end, perched cross-legged on 
the window-ledge, sat an old tailor, 
with spectacles on his nose, stitching 
at a nether garment; and between 
these, before a bit of looking-glass 
stuck in the wall, stood another un- 
fortunate being tormenting himself 
with a razor,—these sharp - edged 
tools being lent at a halfpenny a-piece. 
Round the fire at this end of the 
room were gathered a very ragged 
group, toasting and frying; these, 
with some half-dozen more on the 
forms and underneath the window, 
their hats on and pipes in their 
mouths, completed the scene in the 
kitchen. 

On entering the parlour, I found 
that room similarly occupied. Both 
tables were crowded ; every man and 
woman eating his own. In the 
middle of the room was a man cut- 
ting hair, and apparently doing con- 
siderable business. The seat against 
the wall was pretty well filled, and 
about a dozen or so promenaded up 
and down the room, almost every 
one with a pipe in his mouth. There 
was one thing that particularly at- 
tracted my notice, and that was, that 
the lodgers who preferred the parlour 
to enjoy their meals in were in general 
ofa grade higher than those in the 
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kitchen, they being for the most 
part of the lowest order of mechanics, 
or the better sort of vagrants; ap- 
pearances here, as well as elsewhere, 
claiming a kind of a tacit right to 
the best accommodation. Amongst 
the topics that were canvassed by the 
various groups, politics were seldom 
introduced. Although there were 
several in the room who had been in 
the service of the Queen of Spain, 
Dom Miguel, and in our own army 
and navy, yet they neither spoke of 
naval nor military affairs; and when 
any news of the day was brought 
forward, all listened to it with apathy, 
and rarely offered a remark. Eating 
and drinking, and the daily struggles 
of life, seemed principally to er 
their attention. In fact, though 
apparently idle, they were too 
much individually employed to give 
themselves any concern about the 
public. 

The morning was got over with 
breakfasting, preparing dinners, saun- 
tering up and down, out of one 
room into the other, and standing in 
groups at the door. As I was amus- 
ing myself by observing what was 
going on, I noticed a board hung 
underneath one of the windows, with 
the word “ Rules” as the head- 
line. On going up I read the fol- 


lowing :— 


« Ruves. 


“Mrs. Belch, wishing to promote the 
comfort of her lodgers, hopes they will 
study the following rules :—First, To be 
out, and the kitchen to be cleaned, at 
eleven, and closed at twelve at night. 
Secondly, No washing after twelve in 
the day. No smoking up stairs ; nor no 
gambling suffered. Mrs. Belch wishes 
to conduct her house orderly, and hopes 
there will no quarrels take place to dis- 
turb her lodgers. 

** Divine service is beld here every 
Sunday afternoon at three o'clock ; and 
those who feel disposed are desired to 
attend. 

“N.B. Mrs. Belch will not be an- 
swerable for any thing, unless previously 
given into her own charge.” 


To note this on paper without at- 
tracting notice, I found would be 
impossible ; I was, therefore, obliged 
to walk about, occasionally stealing 
a glance, that I might be able to com- 
mut it to memory. 

Two individuals, a man and a wo- 
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man, afforded considerable amuse- 
ment this morning by the singular- 
ity of their behaviour. The woman, 
a perfect slattern, and, to complete 
all, half-drunk, or as the phrase is, 
“just getting round,” with her hair 
partly hanging down her face; the 
man, a well-known character at this 
house, Joe Stott the Newcastle sailor, 
and in appearance not a whit the 
better. He was arrayed in a loose 
great coat, rakishly out at the elbows, 
and his nether garment barely co- 
vered his nakedness; his shoes, too, 
were exceedingly accommodating, 
displaying the toe as well as heel ; 
a as A said, “could let in the 
water as well as out.” In this ele- 
gant dishabille the couple marched 
in; the woman first, and the man 
after, close at her heels, with down- 
cast eyes. The coy damsel seated 
herself on a form, Joe did the same 
close behind her. She turned her 
back; Joe only steered his face in 
the same direction, but with a look 
much like a shipwrecked mariner. 
The fair one rose and went to an- 
other form ; the tar followed steadily 
in her wake. She again turned her 
back; Joe humbly seated himself 
behind her. The swain at last softly 
placed his hand on her arm, she pet- 
tishly dashed it aside. Joe felt sore, 
but by no means despaired; for, 
taking the cutty (which was till then 
stuck in his cheek), and gently 
handing it round, placed it before 
her face. I had often heard of the 
Indian pipe of peace, but never be- 
fore of the cadger’s pipe of love. 
The power of tobacco, however, was 
too much. She took the pipe, blew 
acloud or two, and then handed it 
back over her shoulder without ever 
turning her head, or even deigning 
aword. It was all right. The lady 
rose and went to the door, and Joe, 
as ifon the wings of Mercury, fol- 
lowed. 

“ Ay,” then whispered several, 
* Joe’s in for't.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the old deputy, “I 
see how it is, poor Joe is clean gone. 
It’s all over with him. There's that 
man now, the soberest man in the 
house, and I'll bet any moncy he'll 
not be himself this month to come.” 
And out he went, mumbling and 
grumbling about fools and women. 

Amongst the many eccentrics, I 
observed there was one whose pecu- 
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liarity of appearance particularly at- 
tracted my attention. A journey- 
man shaver—I suppose he had not 
been able to get a Sunday morning's 
job: in appearance, he was as tall 
and as upright as a barber's pole; 
and had on a black surtout, thread- 
bare, and rather out at the elbows. 
The covering of his nether parts 
was miserably deficient, but that he 
never saw, he carried his head so 
erect. A large blue stock was clasped 
round a neck as lean and as scraggy 
as Billy Pitt’s, with foppish features, 
and an immense mop of sandy hair 
arranged in the very acme of the 
fashion. In short, he was a Regent: 
Street man in caricature. His dia- 
lect, for he articulated certain sounds, 
was of the pure sister kingdom; 
and his person smelt most villanously 
of soap, oil, and suds, with a strong 
breathing of gin diffused round the 
whole. This magnifico partook of tea, 
and toast, and cheese ; and, shocking! 
—how could he approach the ladies ? 
—actually ate an onion when done ; 
and, by way of giving a finish to the 
elegant refection, he drew forth from 
his pocket, not a cigar, but a cutty 
ipe ! 

At twelve o'clock the deputy, or 
cook, announced that dinner was 
ready, and was poking in the copper 
with a long wooden-handled fork, 
and calling to the owners of the mess, 
as “Harry Walker, your pork and 
tatoes.” “Joe Scott, your bacon 
and tatoes.” “Tom Smith, here's 
your pudding.” “Ay, that’s all 
right. I wish it was only a beef- 
steak one.” “I dare say.” “ Mur- 
phy, your murphies, my boy. What 

ave you t to-day, Murphy ? 
Bacon ?” Ko, by my sowl! no- 
thing but "a sodger” (a red her- 
ring). ‘“ Where's the old man, Ply- 
mouth Jack? Tell him his sea-pie’s 
ready. Here, mate, where are 
you? Your sea-pie.” “Ay, ay; 
coming.” 

Some were now untying their 
pudding-cloths or net-bags, slapping 
down the scalding ends on the table, 
and then emptying the smoking con- 
tents in their plates. Anon a fry- 
ingpan was fizzing, with “Mind 
your eye!” as the collops and gravy 
would be poured, sparkling and 
sprinkling, before your face. Nowa 
great gourmand of a fellow would 
come running along with an iron 
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stewpan, with the usual warning 
when scaldings were in the way, and 
then splash would go into a dish 
broth, meat, potatoes, and all. 

“T say, Bill, just lend me your 
fork ; will you?” “ What shall I 
do for a fork ?” cries another. “ Ask 
the deputy.” “Tom—Tom Smith, 
will you lend me your knife and 
fork when you're done?” “ Ay, 
when I am done.” “ Harry, stick your 
fork in my bacon; I cannot get It 
out, it slips about like an eel.” “ Lay 
hold with your hand.” “I cannot, 
man; it’s as hot as e 

Opposite to me was a man with a 
pudding ona trencher. Although it 
was only made of pure flour and 
water—a genuine Norfolk—yet he 
cut it down with as much relish as if 
it had been the best plum. He had 
not a drop of sauce, yet not a bit 
seemed to choke him, but descended 
as if it slid all the way. On one 
side sat a carter-like fellow in a 
dirty smock-frock, large dark whis- 
kers that met under his chin, and a 
broad-brimmed hat on. He had 
before him a huge brown basin of 
broth, and a dish piled with scraps of 
meat and potatoes. Ile sat very de- 
liberately supping his broth, now 
and then stopping to put in a potato, 
crushing it up to thicken his mess ; 
occasionally taking a bit of the meat, 
merely as a foretaste of the feast that 
was to come ; plied again at the broth, 
and, when done, carefully ate up all 
the potatoes with little pickings of 
the meat, then piled the meat up, 
took it down again, tasted another 
little bit or two, piled it up once 
more, handed it to the deputy, fol- 
lowed it carefully with his eye until 
it was under lock and key, then stole 
a scowling glance right and left to see 
if any one was looking. The table 
was crowded on both sides, some 
finishing and others beginning their 
dinners. On one part of the table 
lay a heap of potato-skins, at an- 
other an iron pan just emptied; and 
here might be seen a wet pudding- 
cloth slapped down, the water still 
running in a stream on the floor. 
Round each fire were gathered a 
crowd, toasting, frying, or waiting 
their turn ; while on the seat under- 
neath the window were lying or 
sitting some half-dozen dinnerless 
outcasts, among whom were the 
Yankee sailor in the red flannel-shirt 
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and two of the Legion, chewing or 
smoking, and gazing on the scene. 
The under-deputy was wending his 
way from one room to the other, cry- 
ing “Forks! forks! forks!” the 
landlady was bustling about from fire 
to fire to see that all was right ; the 
cook was still forking dinners out of 
the copper, and all was life, bustle, 
plenty, misery, and want; with a 
clattering of knives and plates, a 
fizzing of fryingpans, splashing of 
broth as it was poured into the 
dishes, and the whole place stifling 
with smells and steam. 

Just as I was going into the par- 
lour (for parlour people are always 
late diners) a young man was hur- 
rying in with a large brown dish 
from the oven, containing a shoulder 
of mutton, a pudding, and potatoes. 
He placed his load upon the table at 
the en end of the room, and seat- 
ing himself beside it, prepared for 
business. He first cut a noble slice 
off the joint and then performed a 
similar good service to the pudding, 
mashed up some of the potatoes with 
the gravy, and then fell to work like 
a man in earnest. Having despatched 
this, he cut again and again, his eyes 
all the time wandering over every 
part of the dish, as if they too. re- 
quired to be filled as well as the 
stomach. Several came to the same 
table with their dinners, even after 
he had begun, finished, and went 
away, but still he ate and ate on. 
At length he gave indications that 
he was coming to a close by turning 
the meat over and over, cutting a 
morsel off here and another there, 
as if determined to make up for fast- 
days. He then, as if unwilling to 
lose even the sight of what had given 
him so much enjoyment, continued 
to amuse himself with placing the 
meat in one part of the dish and then 
in another. Anon, he would alter 
that arrangement, put the meat along 
with the potatoes; and again his 
mind would change, and he would 
place it with the bit of pudding 
that had escaped his devouring jaws, 
scrape up the gravy, that now 
looked like so much dripping, mix it 
with the potatoes, and indeed seemed 
to be totally at a loss how to preserve 
his luxuries in all their sweetness. 
During the whole of this time every 
eye in that part of the room was 
upon him; not regarding him with 
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the contempt that such an unseeml 
indulgence of the appetite duereel, 
but with a longing look as if they 
only regretted their inability to play 
a similar part. Two men were sitting 
beside him, steadily watching every 
bit he put into his mouth. One 
ventured (and he was a cast-off but- 
ler), but in the most deferential 
manner, to suggest the propriety of 
placing them all separate (the dish, 
{| now remember, had partitions) ; 
but the lordly owner, as if conscious 
of the importance such abundance 
gave him, scarcely deigned an answer. 
At length, satisfied with his enjoy- 
ment, he handed his property to the 
deputy, intimating that it was now 
his pleasure it should be put by, fol- 
lowing it at the same time with his 
eye, until it was carefully secured 
under lock and key. Having as- 
sured himself of this fact he arose, 
still deeming the poverty-stricken 
wretches around him unworthy of a 
word, and walked away. A few 
minutes after I saw him blowing 
very contentedly out of a eutty. I 
am not an advocate for tobacco, but 
I certainly did think he needed a 
whiff. 

Should the reader be curious 
about person and appearance, I must 
say that this said gentleman would 
not have passed as a relation of 
Daniel Lambert's. He was slender 
and above the middle size, with mole- 
skin trousers, a black coat worn 
threadbare, a white, or rather yel- 
lowish, handkerchief pinned tightly 
about his neck, and an old hat set 
conceitedly on one side—a kind of an 
aristocratic cadger; his complexion, 
too, might have passed as the repre- 
sentative of bile itself. Some weeks 
after I met him marching up Hol- 
born Hill with a long pole over his 
shoulder and an immense placard at 
the end. How he could afford to 
live so luxuriously was a puzzle to 
me, but epicurism and gluttony are 
the bane of the low Londoners. 

At half-past two the landlady came 
down stairs and gave orders to get 
the parlour in readiness for the ap- 
proaching lecture. The under-de- 
puty was in the kitchen scouring the 
table, and the lodgers who were there 
were crowded on the seat under- 
neath the window, or lying on those 
against the wall, smoking and chat- 
ting, and forming a fine picture of 
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low life. The servants, among whom 
was that respectable looking official 
the cook, began now to clear away 
the things, to sweep the floor, and 
sprinkle it over with sawdust. After 
this introduction to the making up of 
a chapel, a door was opened at the 
lower end of the room that led into 
a large closet, from which were taken 
a number of forms to the amount of 
twenty. They were then arranged 
in the parlour in a very tabernacle- 
like style. A piece of furniture, like 
the upper part of an arm-chair cut 
off by the seat, was placed upon the 
form against the wall, a cushion was 
put in the inside, a stool resembling 
a boot-jack was arranged for the 
feet, a table was drawn up; and a 
large writing-desk, fixed upon a 

uare box of equal breadth, the 
whole covered with crimson cloth, 
with tassels dangling at the back, and 
a branch-candlestick on each side, ca- 
pable of holding two lights, were laid 
upon the table, making altogether a 
very passable pulpit. Presently the 
table was covered with Testaments 
and Hymn-books, all in excellent 
condition. I was surprised, but 
upon examining them I found they 
belonged to the Bible Loan Society. 
The chapel now began to fill, all 
having their faces clean washed, 
if they could not put on their Sun- 
day's clothes. All took their seats 
very quietly; some little fun there 
was certainly with a few young men 
and women, and that not in the most 
delicate style. One ease-loving fel- 
low quietly secured himself in a 
corner and prepared for a nap. He 
was advised to go to bed. “ No,” he 
said, “he could sleep as well there, 
and hoped that the fellow who had 
to come would not make such a 
noise as the one who was here last 
Sunday, for he could not get a wink 
of sleep for him.” An old man seated 
himself on a small form, and for 
some time sat very demurely. At 
the other end was a_ strapping 
young Irishman, denominated the 
Finger-smith. Paddy, who was 
brimful of mirth, was not long in 
discovering that it was he himself 
who balanced the seat; he slyly 
slid off the end, bolt upright went 
the seat, and sent the poor old cadger 
sprawling on the floor. Roars of 
laughter followed this exploit. The 
landlady, on hearing the noise, came 
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down stairs, and sternly ordered that 
all larking should cease, and likewise 
that there should be no more smok- 
ing. By and by a rustling of silks 
was heard, and the landlady ushered 
in three or four ladies and as many 
gentlemen. After the usual cere- 
monies, a hymn was sung, and most of 
the inmates joined with as much ease 
and freedom as if they had not been 
unaccustomed to attend Methodist 
or dissenting chapels. A prayer fol- 
lowed, and then the 11th chapter of 
John was read, beginning with these 
words, “Now a certain man was 
sick, named Lazarus;” the history 
of which was very applicable to 
many who were present, and was 
listened to with considerable atten- 
tion. At the conclusion another 
hymn was given, and for the sermon 
was selected the 8th verse of the 4th 
chapter of James: “ Draw nigh to 
God, and he will draw nigh to you: 
cleanse your hands, ye sinners; 
and purify your hearts, ye double- 
minded.” <A text equally good, and 
well the lecturer worked it up. 
He explained to his hearers the ne- 
cessity of drawing close to so pure a 
Being, and might have hinted in 
broader terms of the danger of soil- 
ing their hands with other people’s 
property. He exhorted them most 
fervently on the advantages of a clear 
conscience. But whether it was that 
they had heard such exhortations 
before, or that some other cause 
operated upon them, certain it is 
that several of the congregation 
began now to give indications that 
if their ears still received the sound, 
they were fast losing the power 
of conveying the sense. As for the 
comfortable gentleman in the corner, 
he had for some time been as happy 
as Mr. Morpheus could make him. 
First, one began to nod, and then 
another, snore followed snore, till 
one half of the noses in the room 
piped a kind of an irregular concert 
in all the variety of sound —treble, 
base, and tenor, with an occasional 
snort. ‘The noise, at last, became so 
loud as almost to drown the speaker's 
voice, which was none of the loudest, 
One man kept bobbing and jerking 
forward his head, so as not to leave 
a doubt but that he would shortly 
salute the floor in the Hindoo fashion. 
The landlady, who had for some time 
been making signs to two or three 
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who had their eyes open, could 
control herself no longer, for a sup- 
ressed tittering was already heard. 
*ushing forward, she seized the un- 
steady mortal by the arm with a 
gripe that could have been none of 
the gentlest, for the man was up in 
@& moment, and as wide awake as 
ever he was in his life. Every 
sleeper was in an instant erect, and 
even the fellow in the corner, who 
had been so determined on a snoose, 
awoke with a stare, and was made 
aware by certain digs in the side that 
he, too, was not to be allowed that 
indulgence. The effect of the land- 
lady's wrath was almost magical. It 
put me in mind of a country parson, 
who one sultry Sunday afternoon 
observing that the whole of his 
hearers had dropped asleep, roared 
out, “Fire! fire! fire!” he peo- 
ple began to rub their eyes and cry, 
“Where? where? where?” “In 
h——,” he shouted, “for sleepy 
hearers.” It may be supposed that 
there was no more sleeping, neither 
on the former nor on the present 
occasion. The lecturer, seeing that 
the landlady was doing all she could 
to rouse the attention of his hearers, 
made an effort to second her exer- 
tions. He became a little more ani- 
mated, and finally related an anec- 
dote of a workhouse-boy, who, 
feeling a desire to learn to read, in- 
timated his wish to the mistress of 
the establishment. ‘The lady, like a 
true bastile governess, refused to en- 
courage so laudable a disposition. The 
boy, however, was determined, and 
running away one Sunday ‘afternoon 
to a Sunday-school, fell on his knees 
before a clergyman who was there, 
told his story, and begged his assist- 
ance. The gentleman was charmed 
with the boy, and the result was that 
the lad was encouraged and the 
mistress severely reprimanded. This 
anecdote, well-timed, was listened 
to with great attention. One of 
the deputies now lighted the can- 
dles, which contributed not a little 
to the cheerfulness of the place, and 
certainly presented a scene that was 
altogether singular. At the head of 
the parlour, a long, low-roofed, un- 
der-ground room, sat the clergyman, 
with his pulpit-like desk before him, 
covered with crimson cloth, and the 
branch - candlesticks on each side 
lighted up. On his right were 
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several ladies and gentlemen ; on his 
left stood Mrs. Belch, with two or 
three of her chief domestics; and in 
the back-ground were a motley 
crowd of thieves, cadgers, navigators, 
tramps, sailors, disbanded soldiers, 
and vagabonds of every description— 
as fine a congregation of sinners as 
any man need wish to preach to. 
Nothing farther occurred during 
the sermon ; but in singing the hymn 
which is usually given at the con- 
clusion, I thought several raised their 
voices with a feeling something akin 
to that which boys are apt to shew 
after they have listened to a long 
spiritual exhortation, and are in the 
expectation of an immediate emanci- 
pation. After the singing, a tall, old 
gentleman, who had been in the 
habit of frequenting this place for a 
number of years, got up to give, as 
he said, a few parting words. He 
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chatted away in the most familiar 
style, as if most of the listeners and 
himself were old acquaintances, and 
related an anecdote or two of his 
adventures when he was with Gene- 
ral Elliot at the siege of Gibraltar. 
The stories had often been heard be- 
fore, indeed the old gentleman, like 
most individuals of his age, was 
withal rather garrulous, and fond of 
talking over the scenes of his youth ; 
and was listened to, therefore, as if 
an old favourite. In the prayer at 
the close of the service the poor 
wanderers were not forgotten, nor 
was the landlady thought unworthy 
to be remembered for the care she 
took in providing spiritual food for 
the souls of her Todgers. After the 
universal prayer for all, this singular 
meeting ended. 

The landlady now escorted the 
visitors to the door. 
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Tuer motives of a literary author, 
whose subject especially involves 
matters of taste and feeling, are 
generally of a mixed character ; é.e. 
of a character which is not less con- 
ciliatory than corrective; not less 
obedient to fashion than opposed to 
fallacy. Many capable of advancing 
the cause of unqualified Truth have 
yet become in a great measure, and 
perhaps unconsciously, the disciples 
of a mere conventional orthodoxy ; 
and they achieve popularity and re- 
munerative success rather by the po- 
licy of affording additional reasons for 
the justness of general opinion, than 
by the more daring work of exposing 
popular error. A modest adherence 
to all the leading canons of time- 
hallowed decision is, at least, safe and 
respectable: a radical inclination to 
subvert those canons is unquestion- 
ably dangerous and presuming. Not, 
however, that we assert the assured 
propriety of a totally unrestrained 
submission to catholiccustom. A de- 
licately hesitating movement against 
the errors of a system, assumed to 
be good in the main, is, perhaps, 
more politic than obstinate conser- 
vatism ; because it wears the expres- 
sion of a candid perception of defect, 
and, therefore, of a legitimised ap- 
preciation of merit. Some necessity 
for correction must be admitted, to 
justify the writing of a book; this 
having been manifested and met 
(though it bear no greater propor- 
tion to the mass of the subject than 
Falstaff’s half-pennyworth of bread 
to his abundance of sack), the rest 
is as casy as — “ lying.” 

Occasionally, however, an author 
will arise, either merely bold in pre- 
sumption, or really potent in truth, 
who, scorning to hon away the 
scattered outposts of conventionality, 
advances determinately against the 
very heart of “ mountainous error,” 
and exclaiming with Hotspur,— 


** Oh, the blood more stirs to rouse a 
lion than to start a hare,’’ 


at once makes the breach and enters it. 
Such is now the admirable peril of 
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By a Graduate of Oxford 


the Oxford graduate’s situation. He 
has, indeed, sought a reputation, 
“ even in the cannon’s mouth!” 
He has scaled the wall of the Castle 
of Prejudice; and, from its embat- 
tled parapet, waves us to follow. 
Feeling that there is more in land- 
scape art than large sympathies and 
high intellects have ever yet acknow- 
ledged, he has dared the charge ofa 
treasonous rebellion against the sove- 
reignty of “the Old Masters ;” as- 
sured, no doubt, of his success sooner 
or later, and that in the prosperity 
of his attempt no one will be left to 
impeach him. 

Ilis motives are severe in their 
singleness; his object, unconciliating 
correction. He hates the more the 
fallacy which is fashionable, and 
seems to have industriously freed his 
mind from every conventional bias. 
IIe prefers the “ forlorn hope” of 
confronting popular error, to the easy 
fame of orthodox championship. He 
prefers speculating on his presump- 
tion, to the insipid security of trust- 
ing to his modesty. He prefers 
radicalism on principle to unprin- 
cipled expediency. He does not 
coquet with Reform ; can be scarcely 
said to woo her; but proclaims her 
his mistress whether she will or no. 
He will neither be so merely service- 
able as to pioneer for others, nor so 
cautiously advantaged as by others 
to benefit. His book originates in 
what he conceives to be a great and 
crying necessity, and, under the 
strong impulse of that conviction, he 
has written it. His object, in brief, 
is this, viz. to bring us to a confes- 
sion of the fact, that we have been 
taught to admire the old masters 
before we had learned our duty to 
their older mistress, Nature; and, 
further, that we have allowed im- 
pressions, so made, to prevent or 
distort the truthful imagery which, 
otherwise, Nature might have pro- 
jected on the clear mirror of our 
unsophisticated eye. 

We shall at once proceed to give 
as brief a digest as possible of the 
remarkable work before us. 


Second Edition, Lordon 
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Our author first admits that no- 
thing is consecrated by time with- 
out possessing in a high degree some 
sterling excellence. 

But what is really great never ad- 
dresses itself to uncultivated facul- 
ties. 

The world, therefore, now admires 
what the few in the first instance 
appreciated, when men in general 
thought nothing of it. 

Therefore one person may see 
merits in a modern painter which 
the many see not. 

Ex. gr. the Oxford graduate may 
perceive what the newspaper critics 
cannot perceive. 

But he has learned to feel with 
them in respect to the great historical 
painters; and, in this communion of 
thought so far, he claims the pri- 
vileges of a partnership in natural 
sensibility. He believes, however, 
that Ais love exceeds theirs in this 
particular ; and that, if it did not, it 
might equal theirs in respect to the 
old landscape-painters. But the study 
which led hiss to the feet of Michael 
Angelo and Da Vinci has ended in 
the comparative alienation of his ad- 
miration for Claude and Gaspar, and 
in stimulating his regard for the land- 
scape-painters of his own day. He 
honours the dead for that on which 
their greatness is founded; but feels 
it a duty, no less than an impulse, 
to manifest that gratitude which can 
only be for the living.—Pp. 7 and 8. 

He then proceeds with his de- 
velopement of the principles of high 
art, and disposes of mere imitation 
by a course of reasoning, of which the 
following is the substance :— 

He who can represent an object 
faithfully has only learned the /an- 
guage of painting. He is a gram- 
marian and yersifier, but not yet a 
poet. It is not the mode of speak- 
ing, but what is spoken, that makes 
the great poet or painter.—Pp. 10, 11. 

Most Dutch pictures are but ad- 
mirable exhibitions of speech, while 
the early efforts of Cimabue and 
Giotto (full of thought, but wholly 
wanting in executive power) are as 
“the stammered prophecies of in- 
fants.” Though perfect language be 
necessary to perfect eloquence, yet 
the highest thoughts are the least de- 
pendent on language, and three pen- 
strokes by Raphael are better than 
the finished works of Carlo Dolci. 
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He is the greatest artist who em- 
bodies the greatest number of great 
ideas. Where imitation is so finished 
as to claim prominent regard, either 
the observer is incapable of appre- 
ciating the higher merits of the pic- 
ture, or the picture has none to be 
appreciated. 

The sources of pleasure derivable 
from art are thus enumerated :— 
Ideas of Power, of Imitation, of 
Truth, of Beauty, of Relation. 

Ist. Ideas of Power.— These are 
chiefly excited in men of practical 
knowledge, who can estimate a cer- 
tain executive ability apart from the 
subject treated. 

2d. Ideas of Imitation —Our author 
makes no distinction between copy- 
ing and imitation. Here he merely 
differs from many of us in the mean- 
ing of the words. It is enough for 
the argument to know, that by “ imi- 
tation” he means “ copying ;” that 
is, making a resemblance of visible 
material things; and he curiously 
(but we think truly) attributes the 
pleasure derivable from this source, 
to the object not being what it closely 
resembles. This he regards as the 
least worthy effect of art, because the 
mind rejects the address of the thing 
represented, and only reflects on the 
representation not being what it 
seems to be. 

3d. Ideas of Truth.—Truth seems 
to be used by the writer in the sense 
which many attach to imitation. It, 
of course, involves the imitation of 
visible and material objects; but it 
has reference to emotions, impres- 
sions, and thoughts (truths of our 
eternal being), which elevate the 
mind above the contemplation of 
mere resemblance.—P. 52. 

4th. Ideas of Beauty.—These he 
seems to place in the second rank. 
The love of beauty is inherent in us, 
and affects our moral being; but, as 
we cannot account for its influence, 
it is not an éntellectual property. 

5th. Ideas of Relation. — These 
he appears to estimate highly, as the 
sources of pleasure, which, at the 
instant of their perception, require 
an active exertion of the intellect to 
deduce from the type the sentiment 
to which it relates.—P. 36. 

Having detailed the sources of plea- 
sure derivable from art, he proceeds 
to consider what should be the great 
ends of the Jandscape-painter. 
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These, he says, are two :— 

ist. ‘To promote a faithful con- 
ception of any natural objects; and, 
Qdly, to guide the spectator to 
the most wortruy of them, by in- 
forming him of the thoughts and 
feelings with which, in the mind of 
the artist, they are associated. The 
former is more generally effected 
than the latter. Ad can appreciate, 
to a certain extent, the faithful por- 
traiture of natural objects ; but many 
remain incapable of being guided to 
selection, or of being especially ad- 
dressed by the mind of the artist. 
At the same time, the second great 
end cannot be attained without the 
accomplishment of the first. The 
more intellectual property is abso- 
lutely necessary to the perfection of 
the picture; but no power of im- 
agination or intellect can make 
amends for a departure from the 
truth of nature. 

He asserts (in opposition to the 
popular opinion) that even pictorial 
truth is not easily discernible. Only 
the commonest general truths of 
nature impress common observers. 
Thus, all have a notion of blue sky, 
white and grey clouds, green grass 
and trees, brown earth, &c.; and, at 
particular times, they may have seen 
more than this; but, not having re- 
flected upon it, so as to make it per- 
manent in their memory, they re- 
cognise in the picture only the com- 
monplaces of Nature, while the 
representation of her occasional effects 
is either overlooked or pronounced 
unnatural. One man, in his habit 
of casual and heedless observation of 
nature, sees only the broad physical 
facts of form and colour, light and 
shade; another, in his constant and 
devotional worship, sces a thousand 
rarer beauties; and, requiring all 
that the ordinary spectator perceives, 
demands at the same time much 
more than the latter can comprehend. 
We surely must concur with our 
author, when he pronounces it a great 
mistake for people to suppose that 
“ they know when a picture is like 
nature.” It —_ represent the amount 
of nature with which they are ac- 


quainted ; but that amount may be 
so small (in comparison with Nature's 
vast variety), that it may be almost 
said they know nothing of nature, 
and, therefore, nothing of what is 
like it.—P. 65. 
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He lays it down as a principle, that 
particular truths are more important 
than general truths; rare truths more 
important than frequent ones. The 
artist's judgment is shewn in the 
selection of the highest opportunity 
for truths particular and rare. Every 
truth is valuable in proportion as it 
characterises the thing affirmed; but 
a truth, which shoal be fully de- 
tailed, if it be the only one to be ex- 
hibited, should not be so detailed if it 
come in connexion with another 
truth more valuable. Thus, in a 
Madonna, there are the face and the 
drapery. The first should exhibit 
particular, the other general truth; 
the one should be detailed as much as 
possible, the other as much as possible 
generalised. 

To his grand principle, that the 
landscape-painter is @ TEACHER OF 
NATURE we must assent, unless we 
can regard art as higher than the 
artist, and place patronage above 
genius. It is the high province of 
the painter, not to be always repeat- 
ing the resemblance of every-day 
scenes and effects, which are common 
to common observers ; but to inform 
us of those occasional beauties or 
grandeurs which he is ever on the 
watch for, to communicate to us 
those truths which Nature has mani- 
fested in the most peculiar and 
striking way. 

Recurring again to the principles 
of practice, he says, truth of colour 
is inferior to that of form. Colour 
ever varies with the season, or with 
its situation in light, shade, or dis- 
tance; but form being permanent, is 
always characteristic. The artist, 
therefore, who forgets form in his 
fondness for colour, sacrifices a de- 
finite to an uncertain property. 
Form, explained by light and shade, 
he regards as above that which is 
expressed by tone and colour. He, 
however, denounces the tricks of de- 
ceptive chiaroscuro, making objects 

roject from the canvass, as the 
owest of truths, because sacrificing 
all others. “He who throws an 
object out of the picture, never lets 
the spectator into it. The eye is ad- 
dressed by that which is properly 
only a subject of touch. 

The next principle we select is not 
only valuable, but interesting in its 
novelty. “ Truths,” says he, * which 
speak more of the past and future 
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state of an object, are more valuable 
than those which tell of a mere tem- 
porary effect. Thus the effect of any 
particular character of leaf, or texture 
of bough, is less important than that 
appearance of energy and elasticity 
in the limbs which are indicative of 
growth and life. Again, the lines 
which mark the stratification of a 
crag, and its appearance under the 
effects of water, speaking of its early 
and progressive history, are superior 
in value to the stains of the lichens 
which change year by year, or the 
accidental fissures of frost or decom- 
position, which, though historical, 
refer to shorter periods.” 

Such are the leading principles on 
which our author has grounded the 
judgment he proceeds to pass on the 
old masters of landscape. He admits 
that they gave certain particular 
truths with unequalled power, but 
asserts that they did not particularise 
the highest truths. “ Deep and serious 
effects of light and tone; exact de- 
gree of relief of material objects 
against light and atmosphere ; labo- 
rious industry in their foregrounds ; 
pitch of the shade of their trees 
against the sky; exquisite use of 
transparent colour and aérial tone in 
their distances; a fine feeling for 
beauty of form and great refinement 
in Claude ; in Cuyp, effects of yellow 
sunlight never equalled ; high imi- 
tative accuracy both in Cuyp and P. 
Potter ; in Gaspar Poussin, a redeem- 
ing perception of the feeling and 
moral truth of nature; great sensa- 
tions of power and rapid execution 
in Berghem and Salvator Rosa; in 
Canaletti, wonderful mechanism; in 
Claude, Cuyp, and Teniers, some of 
the best sky-painting ; in Claude and 
Ruysdael, ‘ well-done water ;’ genuine 
aim and fine passages of mechanical 
truth in Both and Hobbima, and good 
foliage in the middle distances of 
Claude.” 

For his remarks on Nicholas Pous- 
sin, see p. 7. 

General remarks on old masters, 
bE 

Respect for them, p. xix.* 

The author, then, admitting the 
excellence of the old masters in the 


* Our references, it must be borne in mind, relate to the second edition. 
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foregoing particulars, maintains, on 
the unfavourable side, that they were 
chiefly moved by ideas of imitation 
in the unmetaphysical sense of the 
word, ze. as referring to technical 
matters of execution, as dexterity of 
touch, clever oppositions of colour, 
and contrasts between material ob- 
jects andthe atmosphere. He allows 
that they perfected the lower pro- 
perties of their art; but that they 
sacrificed to these all those more 
a qualities of truth, which a 
eeper insight into Nature and an 
ambition to proclaim her extraordi- 
nary and ever-varying phenomena to 
the world, should hast induced them 
to estimate. 

Thus in Canaletti, the architecture 
stands in proper relief against the 
sky, and every distance has its re- 
lative grade; but, in order to obtain 
the relief of substance against air, he 
has left himself to obtain the relative 
approximations from the distance to 
the foreground by unnaturally deep- 
ening his shadows, till the “ flashing, 
dazzling, exulting light of Venice” 
is smothered in umbre. In the same 
manner the old landscape-painters 
have effected the partial inferior truth 
of a correct contrast between their 
middle objects and the sky, by making 
their foregrounds as much deeper 
than nature as the light of their 
canvass or paper is fainter than the 
light of the sun. This might be 
allowable, if Nature did not as much 
surpass Art in her power of shade as 
in her power of light. There will 
be parts of a picture where Nature’s 
gloom is as much required for Truth’s 
sake as Nature’s dazzling light, and 
how is this to be had? We have 
already so darkened our compara- 
tively light parts for the sake of a 
forced contrast in one particular, 
that we can get nothing deep enough 
for what is of paramount depth in 
nature. The writer conceives it 
worthy of a great artist to observe 
all those modifications which his 
feeble means of light enforce, and 
thus to gain a general truth by for- 
feiting a partial one. The particular 
inferiorities of modern paintings are 
the consequence of a deliberate choice 


We re. 


frain, in this, as in many other instances, from quoting ; our object being, in as brief a 
manner as possible, to give what may be termed the mere skeleton of our outhor’s 
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rather to suggest a multitude of 
truths than to imitate one.—P. 100. 

Speaking of truth of colour, he 
adduces a picture by Salvator Rosa 
in which a sky-blue mountain ex- 
hibits all its details of fissure and 
crag. Now, the aérial blue signify- 
ing distance is utterly incompatible 
with details which signify proximity. 
Where detail is visible, there must 
be a variety of delicate colour ; where 
distance produces a uniform blue, it 
invariably obliterates all detail. 

Alluding to chiaroscuro, this writer 
repudiates the old masters for giving 
very dark shadows with softened 
edges, instead of lighter shadows 
which would appear sufficiently dark 
if their outlines were distinct. Again, 
they often make the object conspicu- 
ous when the shadow should have 
been more so. When a cane is be- 
tween a light stone and the sun, the 
shadow on the stone will be more 
distinct than the cane itself. 

He has before informed us, that 
particular truths are more valuable 
than general truths, and we under- 
stand him to signify that every pic- 
ture has, or should have, some grand 
key- passage, or point. Thus, says 
he, the foreground or distance must 
be partially sacrificed ; not by slurred 
or soft lines, but by a decisive im- 
perfection, a firm but partial assertion 
of form, which the eye feels, indeed, 
but from which it is driven away of 
necessity to the part on which it is 
intended to repose. 

The proper degree of distinctness 
in objects more or less distant is next 
touched upon. Both vacancy and 
perfect distinctness are nally de- 
structive of ideas of space; for va- 
cancy affords no measure, and dis- 
tinctness will most likely give a false 
one. We apprehend him here to 
mean, that an accurate distinctness 
of all component parts is, for the 
most part, unattainable, and that in- 
accurate distinctness is injurious. 
Thus, in an Italian view, there is a 
square tower, which, being of plain 
undetailed surface, gives no idea of 
its being composed of many layers of 
stones, and, therefore, no idea of 
height or width; while, in a Dutch 
picture, there is a house, the bricks 
of which are reduced to a number 
that may be counted ; and the size of 
the building is, therefore, propor- 
tionally reduced. 


“ Nothing,” says 
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our author, “can be truly great 
which is either complete or vacant. 
Every touch should suggest more 
than it represents, and every space is 
injurious which represents nothing. 
The grand mastery of art indicates 
the truth which cannot be detailed, 
and despises the vacancy which im- 
plies no detail.” 

For references to the distances of 
Poussin, see p. 177. 

This admirable writer next pro- 
ceeds to the subject of “ The open 
sky ;” and we cannot but refer to 
the introductory passage, p. 18], 
which, extravagant or not, is replete 
with such high fancy and deep feel- 
ing as must promote a deferential 
regard for the susceptibilities and 
powers of his mind. 

The old master, he says, generally 
regarded the blue sky as the under- 
surface of a dome, and the clouds as 
floating beneath. Thus we look at 
their clouds in the near distance, 
against the blue cupola beyond, in- 
stead of through the “ pure azote and 
oxygen,” in which aqueous vapour is 
suspended. 

The circumstances under which 
visible rays of light appear are ex- 
amined by this author with a philo- 
sophical regard to natural causes. 
The old masters, he remarks, always 
shew the rays as issuing immediately 
Srom the sun (see p. 193); whereas 
rays cannot appear at all where the 
sky is cloudless, and only seem to 
emanate directly from the sun when 
there is a cloud or some solid body 
between us and it. In modern pic- 
tures it would appear that the rays 
are truthfully shewn, as not assuming 
any form within a certain distance 
of the sun. 

Iie divides the clouds into three 
regions of altitude: the upper, or 
region of the cirrus; the middle, or 
region of the stratus; and the lower, 
or region of the rain-cloud. 

The clouds of the cirrus are formed 
of the 1. aqueous vapour sym- 
metrical in arrangement ; delicate, 
but decisive in their sharpness of 
edge, infinitely multitudinous in 
their component parts, and of a vivid 
and unsullied white. The author 
remembers no effort of the old mas- 
ters (saving in one case of Rubens) 
in which the cirrus is represented at 
all. 

The clouds of the stratus are a 
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ragged, irregular, and scattered va- 
pour of little form and less colour ; 
when collected in masses, rounded, 
ponderous, and shaded with dull 
grey. The common cloud, in short ; 
easily executed; useful, as varying 
the blue monotony ; equally innocent 
of giving high gratification or offence ; 
and, therefore, the favourite cloud 
of the old masters. At the same 
time, our author conceives that the 
mid-region clouds may derive such 
varieties from the cirrus above or 
the storm-cloud below, as to afford 
every opportunity for the highest 
artistical display ; and that Salv: tor’s 
“ rolling skies,” in their uniform ad- 
hesion to the common-place central 
effect, are at variance with the truth 
of general effect. 

‘he clouds of the lowest region 
differ from those next above, rather 
in colour thanin form. Losing their 
blue by nearness, they become warm 
and brown; and when illumined, of 
an ochrous tone; never bright; and 
in dark outline against the more 
subdued lights of the central clouds. 
They lose definiteness of form; some- 
times become a mist, rendering the 
landscape wholly indistinct and dark ; 
or their outline is ragged, and more 
like water in the state of spray than 
elastic vapour. ‘This is increased by 
formed rain descending like a veil or 
jagged fringe ; often waved and bent 
by the le twisted, and sometimes 
swept upward from the cloud. With 
an allusion to the rain-cloud, and 
the little use of it by the old masters 
(p. 232), he notices the exquisite blue 
of the sky as seen through the aper- 
tures of a dissipating storm-cloud 
(p. 244). We must concur with the 
writer in his opinion, that the true 
principles of art require a much 
fuller attention to the varieties and 
modifications of sky-scenery than was 
ever awarded by the old masters. 

Artistical geology is next con- 
sidered. ‘ Ground,” says he, “ is 
to the landscape-painter what the 
naked human body is to the historical. 
To the growth of vegetation, and the 
action of water and clouds, he likens 
the folds of dress and the fall of the 
hair, The spirit of the hills is action, 
of the lowlands repose. Mountains 
are the bones of the earth; their 
peaks only those parts of their ana- 
tomy which, in the plains, lie buried 
under many thousand feet of soil. 


The artist must shew that the moun- 
tains come from under all, and do 
not rest upon it; that all cultivable 
plains are deposits from water, from 
which, as from the sea arise the rocks, 
with lifted earth about them like the 
breakers.” The summary of his lead- 
ing geological principle is this: — 
The plunging of the hills underneath 
the plain, the perfect level and re- 
pose of the latter laid in their arms, 
and the tumultuous action of the 
emergent summits. 

He then particularises the forma- 
tion of the central mountains, the 
inferior ditto, and the foreground. 

Central Mountains.— Their sum- 
mits pyramidal wedges: split ver- 
tically: fissures like edges of planks 
leaning against a wall. Rise from 
twelve to twenty-four thousand feet. 
When beheld from any region of 
vegetation, or from any such distance 
as will display their entire mass, they 
cannot be nearer the eye than from 
twelve to fifteen miles; and, there- 
fore, they must “become aérial and 
faint in all their details.” Clear 
they may be, but frail. The outline 
of their summits probably of remark- 
able distinctness, but their masses 
more like shades than solids. Never 
reaching the height of perpetual 
snow, without an infinite variety of 
form ; jagged, instead of undulating 
outlines ; and, instead of soft edges, 
decisive ones. 

He finds all wrio-geological truth 
in Turner. He finds none at all in 
any of the old masters. In a certain 
picture by Claude, we observe per- 
petual snow on a mountain, which, 
trom its lowness above the horizon, 
must be farther off than would allow 
of the details it exhibits. It is either 
too remote to have any thing more 
than a shadowy form beneath its 
snowy summit, or it is not remote, 
and, therefore, too low to have a 
snowy summit. Its soft outline 
might do for a Dartmoor hill of 
2000 feet high; but it is in direct 
contradiction of that Alpine form 
which constitutes the justification of 
a showy crown. 

It is a truth to which we can all 
bear witness, that distance, while it 
makes the mountain mass more and 
more faint, makes the mountain out- 
line sharper and sharper. Ofcourse, 
the outline will, in its excess of sharp- 
ness, disappear ; but, while the mass 
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retains any 7 rent density at all, 
the outline wil me comparatively 
dominant, i.e. proportionally stronger 
as the body gets fainter. In Claude's 
244, Dulwich Gallery, we have pure 
blue giving distance, which is incom- 
patible with his blunt outline; or, 
we have a soft outline, arguing a 
proximity which is inconsistent with 
pure blue. Except in one or two 
examples by Nicholas Poussin, the 
author knows of no instance in the 
mountains of the Italian school which 
do not “involve, under any suppo- 
sition whatever, at least two impos- 
sibilities.” It would seem that the 
old masters never employed distant 
mountains, except as ordinary por- 
trait-painters use curtains, ¢.e. to aid 
some effect of colour in their leading 
subject ; whereas, says the graduate, 
“we want the pure and holy hills 
treated as a link between heaven and 
earth.” 

Proceeding to the inferior moun- 
tains, he says they are divided into 
beds, with joints “ throwing the whole 
into blocks more or less rhomboidal,” 
&c.; affirming that, for a clear idea 
of organisation, he would not refer to 
any geological drawing, but to Tur- 
ner’s * Loch Coriskin.” He then 
notices, with all the technical and 
practical truth of a mere geologist, 
the effects of aqueous erosion, as pro- 
ducing a dome-like convexity of out- 
line; and proceeds to consider the 
action of torrents ; shewing how these 
combined actions produce the two 
grand general results of simplicity of 
contour and multiplicity of feature. 
See what he says of geological truth 
in reference to Turner, p. 298 ; and, 
dropping the geologist, hear him as a 
poet, p. 301. 

Foreground.—Describing Nature's 
stones and rocks ; their obtuse round- 
ing by the wet; their sharp fractures 
by frost or the quarry-man; the 
peculiar or they afford for 

recision of light and shadow, re- 
ection and shade; and their ex- 
a of hardness or brittleness ; 
e denounces the old masters as giv- 
ing us only “ toughness, malleability, 
sponginess, flexibility, tenuity, and 
transparency.” 

With equal truth he delineates the 
character of loose earth, shewing how 
the old masters give a mere general 
notion of what is held in memory, 
while the British painter presents us 
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with an immediate transcript from 
Nature, leaving us to observe and 
speculate as safely, on the past and 
future states of the pictured spot, as if 
we were standing on the spot itself ; 
and, at the same time, teaching us 
more (by the feeling and skill with 
which he has represented certain im- 
— truths) than we should have 
earned by a mere contemplation of 
the material object.—See p. 326. 

Having now revelled in Air and 
roamed on Earth, we come to Water, 
“ the source of the clouds, the agent 
which has modelled earth into sym- 
metry, and crag into grace,—which, 
robing the mountain with snow, has 
afforded the torrent, the iris, the 
morning mist, the deep crystalline 
pool, the broad lake, the glancing 
river, and the sea.” 

Acknowledging the ease of signi- 
fying that water is meant, he alludes 
to the difficulty of representing its 
infinite variety ; its reflective pro- 
perties, modified by ripple, prolonged, 
or broken; and its rejection of any 
shadow save that which is reflection. 
It mirrors the shadow in the clouds, 
but is never shadowed by the clouds. 
See pp. 331, 334. Alluding to the 
mistakes of Cuyp and P. Potter in 
this particular, he acknowledges that 
Ruysdael renders a low waterfall with 
fidelity, and that if he had painted 
one or two rough seas, he would 
have shewn that Vandevelde and 
Backhuysen were not quite sea dei- 
ties. The latter throw coal-black 
shadow on what never takes any 
shadow, and give us smoke instead 
of foam and spray, with waves hav- 
ing the undulating lines of ropes in- 
stead of curves of projection. Their 
ships, instead of floating on the sca, 
are inserted in it; and the circum- 
stances contributing to hide the 
water-line upon the wood are always 
——— under the want of feeling 
or knowledge. Complimenting Brit- 
ish painters on their power as water- 
artists, he justifies his own judgment 
by a description of the falls of Schaff- 
hausen. He next alludes to the diffi- 
culty of giving surface to smooth, 
clear water, which too frequently 
invites us to descend into it when we 
only desire to glide over it. This he 
attributes to the habit of representing 
the reflection of distant and exalted 
objects, which, of course, plunge ustoa 
depth equalling their altitude, instead 
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of the reflection of small surface-ob- 
jects which would sustain us on the face 
of the mirror. He then refers to the 
error of reflecting objects as we see 
them above water, whereas their 
aspect should be as if we were look- 
ing at them from beneath. Speaking 
of falling water, he properly em- 
phasizes the making it supine, not 
active; ic. of making it fall, not 
leap. It may leap over a salmon 
weir, it may spring at the top of 
Niagara; but where there is any 
depth, it soon exhibits no more than 
the plunge of its own dead weight. 
If the depth be extraordinary, it 
begins to writhe and twist, stretching 
as it falls, till the counter-wind from 
the valley strikes the spray from its 
edges, and carries it baal in reverted 
rags and threads. In a perpendicu- 
lar fall, the outer spray will rebound 
from the elastic air below, ascending 
like a fountain. See the description 


of the Dranse, p. 367. 

Speaking of the sea, he alludes to 
the very limited idea of its reckless- 
ness, power, and breadth, which is 
afforded on viewing it from the shore, 
when each wave is but a separate 


individual, which, having performed 
its part, perishes to be succeeded by 
another. On the sea we perceive no 
succession, but the same forms rising, 
crashing, recoiling, and rolling in 
again with fresh fury. The ex- 
pression of weight, the action of re- 
coil, the direct stroke of the breaker, 
the heaving of the sea after a con- 
tinued gale,—all these are depicted 
by our author with all the power of 
a painter-poet. 

A very important portion of his 
book has reference to the truth of 
vegetation, and as the old Italian 
school exhibits but very few instances 
where foliage does not form the prin- 
cipal part of the picture, it would be 
reasonable to expect that in this de- 

artment of art it would be correct. 
lis observation of Nature leads him 
to the following facts :— 

1. That in the ordinary trees of 
Europe neither trunks nor boughs 
ever taper in the interval between 
those points where the offshoots 
spring : 

2. That where these offshoots ap- 

var, the trunk or bough becomes 

ess in diameter by the exact quan- 
tity of the substance which these 
offshoots contain : 
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3. That an appearance of taperin 
shews itself pales the offshoots 
and buddings have dropped off or 
been removed ; and that the tapering 
only appears continuous (and then 
slight) when the distance is such as 
to prevent our observing the remain- 
ing part of the joints or sockets of 
such offshoots, and consequently does 
not allow us to perceive the gentle 
parallel gradations of ascent : 

4. That as no boughs diminish 
where they do not fork, so they can- 
not fork without diminishing, and 
they do not diminish without in- 
creasing in number : 

5. That the almost invariable loss 
of minor boughs and sprays accounts 
for the main boughs containing 
somewhat more than the sum of the 
main trunk : 

6. That the limbs and twigs ofa 
tree, however they may be bent by 
the wind or otherwise, never lose 
their elbows and angles, i.e. they 
never continuously curve. 

Going from Nature to the great 
modern English landscape artists, he 
finds all these truths observed. Going 
to Poussin and others, he finds them 
all contradicted. He finds the stems of 
near trees tapering like carrots, with- 
out any indication that boughs have 
ever existed; and he finds boughs 
tapering as violently without any 
twigs to account for it—without any 
thing to hold the leaves, which, 
therefore, seem to hold on to one 
another like a swarm of bees. He 
finds a diminishing trunk leading to 
two diminishing boughs, leading to a 
pair of forks with diminishing prongs 
stuck into two great bunches of leaf- 
age like Dutch brooms. He finds 
them smooth without parallel grada- 
tions—without any irregularities to 
account for their apparent tapering, 
and curved without any of the elbows 
and angles which Nature insists upon. 
In short, he finds them abundantly 
wrong on all the six points of tree 
anatomy. 

He then proceeds to the laws of 
foliage. Nature shews,— 

1. A general feeling for symmetry, 
combined with unlimited though ever 
harmonising irregularity: never a 
repetition of any one leaf or any one 
combination. 

2. The outer leaves of trees be- 
come mere points and lines, the 
leaves acquiring body and form as 
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they come down into the mass of the 
tree; while in certain of the very 
nearest portions may be seen distinct 
leaves Lape and motionless, “ the 
type and embodying of all that in the 
rest we feel and imagine but can 
never see.” 

3. The infinite intricacy of foliage 
is always harmonised into perfect 
unity by a cloud-like disposition of 
shade and tone, which, in the midst 
of profusion, preserves repose. 

4. The mass of a tree’s foliage 
is always included within a certain 
symmetrical curved outline, within 
which all the component irregulari- 
ties, segments, and divisions of a per- 
fect tree are included, each bough 
reaching the limited boundary with 
its extremity, but not passing it. 
When this is not the case, an imper- 
fection in the growth of the tree, or 
some loss of branch or bough, will 
always be found to aceount for it. 
Thus the beau idéal of a well-grown 
oak will be included within the form 
of a dome; that ofa taller tree within 
the outline of a pear. The author 
justifies the adoption of the abstract 
ideal form, and only insists on its 
exhibiting that which might be, or has 
been found exemplified in particular 
cases. 

As before, he finds the modern 
English artists right ; Claude worthy 
of praise in the trees of his middle 
distance, and Hobbima and Both 
a so in their nearest foliage. 
He, however, censures them for ex- 
hibiting details where detail could 
not possibly be seen; magnifying 
the one leaf, diminishing the mul- 
titude ; making finite the infinite. 
But it is upon Poussin that the gra- 
duate is most severe,—if, indeed, that 
can be called severity which is justice. 
In Ais pictures, he finds a certain 
computable quantity of resembling 
leaves, regularly disposed in resem- 
bling bunches—mere conventional 
touches mathematically arranged ; 
the whole signifying tree, not resem- 
bling it. Sometimes, for a mass of 
foliage a space of smooth, opaque, 
varnished brown, with circular 
groups of greenish touches at regular 
intervals upon it—not coming out of 
it, and as far from Nature’s intricacy 
and variety as from her harmony 
and unity. Lastly, he refers to the 
total neglect of the old masters in 
respect to the proper disposition of 
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their boughs, or the sereneeitinl 
curve of their general outline. 

Having thus considered the cha- 
racteristics of the four great elements 
of landscape—sky, earth, water, and 
vegetation —he dismisses architec- 
tural painting as involving a mere 
knowledge of general truths within 
the reach of the most inferior 
draughtsman, saying it is disgraceful 
to misrepresent them, but no honour 
to draw them well. Any architect's 
clerk could have drawn the steps and 
balustrade in the “ Hero and Lean- 
der” as well as ‘Turner, but no one 
save he could have so thrown the 
accidental shadows on them; while 
many a man, who could not paint so 
well as Claude, would never have 
committed the egregious violations 
of perspective which he has in many 
instances exhibited. And it stands 
to reason, that men, who in broad, 
simple, and demonstrable matters are 
perpetually wrong, will not be right 
in carrying out matters delicate, re- 
fined, and subtile. 

The author then asserts that peo- 
ple begin to find fault with Turner 
where they cease to have the power 
of appreciating him; that they are 
arrogant in criticising, where they 
ought to be humble in learning ; 
that the province of such a painter as 
Turner is to administer delight to 
the informed, and to afford instruc- 
tion to the ignorant. 

His concluding chapter is on Mo- 
dern Art and Modern Criticism. 
He exposes the error of measuring 
an artist's relative rank by the higher 
or lower amount of his feeling; 
whereas it is the fidelity and truth 
with which he exhibits the peculiar 
subject of his choice that should be 
regarded. The feelings of different 
artists are not capable of comparison, 
but their fidelity and truth are ; and 
the author seems rather to think, 
that when a painter exhibits perfect 
and high truth in some inferior sub- 
ject to which he habituates himself, 
and on which he realises fame and 
fortune, he is capable of taking much 
higher ground with equal success ; it 
being his opinion that no man can 
draw any one thing well if he can 
draw nothing else, and that when 
this appears to be contradicted, it is 
owing to some trickery which will 
sooner or later be discovered. p 

Though material truth does not in 
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itself constitute Aigh rank, he thinks 
it a perfect test of relative rank ; and 
does not so much accuse modern 
critics of injustice in their decision on 
artists, as of pampering to the varying 
and low state of the public taste. 
He thinks it the business of the press 
to tell us what to ask for, not whom 
to ask ; not to tell us which is our 
best painter, but whether our best 
painter is doing his best; not to 
measure our living painters by a 
comparison with the old masters, but 
solely with reference to that Nature 
which scorns the mannerisms of the 
schools. 

He alludes to the morbid fondness 
of the public for unfinished works, 
shewing how improperly encouraging 
this is to the clever idler in art, or the 
claptrap money- maker; and how 
unjust towards the man of industry, 
energy, and feeling, who is desirous 
of doing something worth having 
lived for. The one draws a draft on 
a banker as he draws a sketch ; the 
other drags on an unremunerated 
life as he labours on a picture. It 
should be the artist's difficulty to 
know when to leave off, nor should 
he do so while he can put another 
thought into his picture. Our author 
does not mean tocensure real sketches, 
intended only as such; and, in fact, 
he thinks them not sufficiently en- 
couraged. Young artists, instead of 
aping the execution of masters, and 
uttering disjointed repetitions of other 
men’s words without sharing in their 
emotions, should be industrious with 
their out-door sketch-book. 

As the fault of the generality of 
modern painters, he instances a “* want 
of solemnity and definite purpose,” 
saying our landscapes are generall 
“ descriptive,” not “ reflective.” He 
deems them too prone to repeat 
themselves. “ All copyists,” says he, 
“are contemptible; but the copyist 
of himself the most so, since he has 
the worst original.” He concludes 
by calling on the press to benefit art 
by leading the public into a proper 
estimation of Turner, and by urging 
that artist to give all his future efforts 
to great works; such works as may 
remain for the teaching of nations.— 
P. 423. 

Such is the general account we 
have endeavoured to give of, _ me 
the most remarkable book which has 
ever been published in reference to 


art. To the truth ofall its principles 
we accord the fullest and most cntire 
submission ; on the perfect justness 
of all its dlustrations we may not, 
with such unhesitating trust, rely ; 
but, in the main, we are willing to 
accept them also. The author has 
made us clearly see much that we 
had overlooked; and has, at least, 
stimulated in us an increased desire 
for that knowledge of Nature, with- 
out which all patronage of art is 
foolery and all criticism cant. 

All men who have eyes to behold 
and liberty to range, have presented 
to them the innumerable distinct 
varieties and combinations of Nature. 
This exhibition involves every pos- 
sible change of position, and modified 
form, and colour; every grade from 
impenetrable darkness to intensest 
light, and from the powerful strength 
of proximity to the fading and al- 
most imperceptible delicacy of re- 
motest distance. 

Some men, from either a com- 
parative insensibility to emotion or 
partial education, see in all this no- 
thing more than the result of phy- 
sical creation acted upon by the laws 
of optics. Others, either from native 
susceptibility or the accidents of early 
training, observe in Nature’s variety 
the eloquence ofa Creator stimulating 
the heart as well as the mind to that 
apprehension of the Sublime and 
Beautiful which will exist for ever, 
when the physical has passed away 
and matter is no more. 

The Sciences which contribute to 
the practical good of the present 
world, and the Arts which sustain its 
imaginative condition, are doubtless 
of equal value, different men having 
their different missions, either for 
promoting a knowledge of the me- 
chanism of the universe, or a feeling 
for its harmony. 

Leaving Science, then, in the hands 
of its duly appointed disciples, we 
would regard Art as having for its 
object the refinement and elevation 
of the soul in its temporal alliances. 
Confining our remark to the land- 
scape artist, we would receive him as 
the minister of those eternal truths 
which the Creator speaks in the pic- 
torial eloquence of Sky, Earth, and 
Ocean; it being his duty not to 
repeat the more commonly known 
passages in that literal form which 
is familiar to our memory, but to 
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seize upon the more important, the 
more pregnant portions, and to ren- 
der more acute our perception, and 
more exalted our estimate, of the 
comprehensive meaning they are in- 
tended to convey. 

That the work of the Oxford gra- 
duate has for its especial aim the 
promotion of Landscape Nature as a 
great moral means, and the elevation 
of the artist as the expounder of its 
mysteries, is sufficient to demand for 
its author the highest respect of the 
ordinary observer on the one hand, 
and the professional aspirant on the 
other. For our own parts, we are 
a to him, not more for stimu- 
ating our regard for Art, than for 
teaching us how to cultivate a 
thriving love for Nature. We have, 
since the perusal of his treatise, 

ained many an additional insight 
into the riches of landscape ; and we 
thank him cordially for having 
opened to us those sources of enjoy- 
ment which lie, like ever -gushing 
fountains, in the mountains, the val- 
leys, the fields, and the woods; and 
for having awakened our fuller ap- 
prehension of those sublimities which 
distinguish the phenomena of ocean, 
and of “ the brave o’erhanging firma- 
ment.” 

The graduate’s volume is, in short, 
a work which prompts us to leave 
the conventional for the true; and, 
quitting the cant of gallery connois- 
seurship, to find 


** Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing.” 


We cannot close this article on the 
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graduate's volume, without referring 
to the singular eloquence and graphic 
power displayed in very many of its 
passages. It is evidently not the 
work of a critic only, but ofa painter 
and poet. The sterling common- 
sense and the acute observation, 
shewn in its more practical details, 
are not more remarkable than the 
reverential feeling he entertains to- 
wards Art, and the enthusiasm of his 
love for Nature. We only regret, 
for the sake of his cause, that he 
should so openly have proclaimed 
himself the champion of Turner in 
articular. He might have kept 
Turner in his eye, without such 
unqualified personal worship. The 
Turneric might have been advocated, 
without such an especial idolatry of 
the artist himself. The pre-eminent 
genius of Turner might have been 
asserted, and sufficiently proved, by 
reference to certain particular merits, 
even in such of his works as are, in 
their general character, deemed most 
extravagant; but when such works 
are alluded to as illustrating the 
graduate’s theory of landscape per- 
fection, readers, less docile than our- 
selves, will visit, upon the very prin- 
ciples of his book, the doubts which 
should only attach to the justice of 
some of his examples. With these 
few qualifying remarks we take leave 
of the graduate, hoping that the 
“ word of promise” which he has left 
with us, in respect to the continuation 
of his subject, will be speedily re- 
deemed. Well and wisely hath he 
charmed us so far, and, in the words 
of Jaques, we earnestly exclaim,— 


* More, more ; I pr’y thee, more !”’ 
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WHAT IS THE POSITION OF SIR ROBERT PEEL AND HIS CABINET? 


Our readers, we think, will do us the 
justice to acknowledge, that we have 
not rushed into any hasty conclusions 
concerning the wisdom of the finan- 
cial policy of the minister, being yet 
undeclared, or the effect which it bids 
fair to produce upon the general con- 
dition, social as well as commercial, of 
thecountry. It is indeed possible that 
to the more earnest among them we 
may seem to have exercised an excess 
of caution in this respect, for earnest 
men are not always reasonable men ; 
and reason, though it be our safest 
guide in politics as in most other 
things, seldom keeps its ground when 
assailed by prejudice or passion. But 
we cannot help this. We have never 
written a line on any of the great 
questions of the day, which at this 
present moment we would wish to 
retract. We have done nothing in 
the matter of the last move in the 
Conservative cabinet, which we could 
at this moment desire to be undone. 
As long as it was possible to keep the 
judgment in suspense we wholly sus- 
pended ours; and took the em 
even after Sir Robert Peel had made 
the first announcement of his purposes, 
to postpone to a future occasion the 
remarks which we might feel it our 
duty to make upon them. ‘There is 
an end, however, now, to all farther 
hesitation. The secret is fully out, 
—the great plan is developed; the 
ways and means by which it has been 
brought so far towards its accom- 
plishment are patent to the whole 
world: and to affect neutrality any 
longer would be ridiculous. It has 
become our duty to deliver our opi- 
nion on the premises before us, and 
we shall endeavour to go through 
with it as becomes us. 

And first let us guard ourselves 
against appearing to write in a spirit of 
bitterness about Sir Robert Peel. We 
have no railing accusation whatever 
to bring against him. As a man, we 
believe him to be as honest now as he 
ever was: as a statesman, we cannot 
doubt that the motives by which he 
is actuated are pure. What indeed 
has he to gain, either personally or 
in reputation, by the course which 
he has considered it expedient to 


adopt? He sacrifices old friendships, 
old associations, old opinions, old 
connexions, mn thing which men 
most esteem, and which go the far- 
thest to smooth for them the path of 
life: and for what? To effect a 
change in the financial policy of 
the greatest empire in the world, 
over the destinies of which he has 
been called upon to preside; and to 
run the risk, while doing so, of 
making shipwreck of his own in- 
fluence. For should he fail to carry 
his measure after all, there is but a 
choice of evils before him: he must 
either retire at once from public life, 
or throw in his lot with a party with 
which he has nosympathyin common. 
And even if he succeed, wherein can 
he expect to be benefited ? Will fu- 
ture parliaments prove more manage- 
able because this, which was elected 
on seen principles, has stultified 
itself and established the principle of 
free trade ? Will the House of Lords, 
like the beaten spaniel, cringe or 
obey the premier more cheerfully in 
consequence of the discipline which 
ithas undergone? Positively we see 
nothing for Sir Robert Peel in the 
future but mortification, annoyance, 
and an ultimate retreat to Drayton 
Manor. For, whether the country 
thrive or not under the new system 
which he has devised for it, in him 
no human being can hereafter repose 
confidence; inasmuch as, though 
acting always upon principle and a 
desire to do right, there is no fixed- 
ness of opinion about him. And 
we defy any set of rational beings, 
whether they be banded together in 
arms or collected into deliberative 
assemblies, to follow as their leader a 
man whom they cannot trust, not 
because they esteem him intentionally 
dishonest, but because he claims for 
himself the privilege of changing his 
opinions whenever he chooses, and in- 
sists that others shall change theirs 
in like manner. 

Sir Robert Peel has become a free- 
trader, in the most extended sense of 
the term, suddenly, and after a long 
public life spent in the maintenance 
of a system of protection to agricul- 
ture and domestic industry. He 
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assures us that the change is the 
result of a settled conviction, not 
arrived atin a moment but cautiously, 
and in reluctance pressed upon him by 
the events of the last three years. 
Now we cannot give the lie to a man 
of honour, let him make what asser- 
tion he may ; and we quite believe that 
Sir Robert Peel is sincere, as far as 
any man in his position can be sincere, 
when he makes this statement. But 
if it be true that the minds of most 
men are apt to be read imperfectly 
even by themselves, then must we 
claim the right of suspecting that Sir 
Robert deceives himself. He tells us 
that the working of the tariff of 1842 
led him to consider the whole ques- 
tion of free trade in a new light, and 
that the result has been his conver- 
sion. But why was this experiment 
of the new tariff tried? Were there 
no leanings in 1842 towards free trade 
which the champion of Protection 
hesitated to gratify, but which he 
plucked up heart of grace to try, in 
their fitness, by the very measures 
which are now described as giving rise 
to the free-trade opinion? We sus- 
pect that there were, and in sincerity 
and truth we hope that there were. 
For the experience of three such 
years as have just run their course— 
years of unexampled prosperity and 
bustle—of railroads and the press, and 
of business connected with them—of 
abundant labour, good harvests, and 
high wages, was certainly not the sort 
of experience which would induce 
any reasonable man to conclude that 
the policy which led the way to them 
was a bad policy. For his own sake, 
therefore, for the sake of his con- 
sistency and common sense, we hope, 
and indeed believe, that Sir Robert 
Peel imagined, long before 1845, 
that the system of protection had 
reached its extreme limits; and that the 
time was come for returning again 
to that order of things which is at 
once the best in the abstract, and 
would in practice be the best also, 
were all civilised nations to fall in 
with it. But even then, where are we? 
The measure may be as good as Sir 
Robert and Mr. Cobden declare it to 
be—it may lead to all the results, 
contradictory as they are, for’ which 
they both hope, but of the occurrence 
of which neither has given us the 
smallest proof by anticipation; yet 
the question still reverts upon us, 
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Was Sir Robert Peel the man to 
bring forward this measure, and has 
he dealt rightly by the country, by his 
party, and by himself, in his manner 
of bringing it forward? We will 
endeavour to answer these questions 
with the candour and the calmness 
which the subject deserves, and our 
readers will perhaps save us the 
trouble of drawing any inferences 
from the argument, at all events, in 
detail. 

Weare not going to argue at length 
about the comparative wisdom or folly 
of the restrictive and the free-trade 
systems, as applied to a country like 
this. A great deal is to be said for 
both, and a great deal against both. 
In favour of the restrictive system it 
may be fairly urged, that with it, 
and therefore by means of it, the 
country rose to the pitch of pros- 
perity and greatness at which we 
find it. In favour ofa free trade the 
argument unquestionably lies, that 
there are periods in the history of all 
nations when the system of policy 
which reared ceases to be applicable 
to their maintenance; exactly as in 
the individual man, the moral and 
even physical culture which most 
avails in youth becomes injurious 
in the vigour of our days, and kills if 
it be persevered in to old age. No 
fact, for instance, can be more per- 
fectly established, than that the cus- 
toms and excise, and other sources of 
revenue arising out of the system of 
protection, were stretched by the 
Whigs, in 1839, beyond their just 
limits ; that they imposed upon both 
dealers and consumers inconveniences 
innumerable, and had ceased to be 
profitable. In like manner the old 
assertion that the agriculturalist is 
the manufacturer's best customer, 
will not bear a moment's inspection. 
That the home market is more to the 
manufacturer than all the foreign 
markets into which he makes his 
way, we quite believe; but the error 
is to suppose, that the only buyer in 
this market is the agriculturalist. 
Consider what the articles are which 
the manufacturer produces. He 
gives us cotton-piece goods for our 
shirting and our sheeting, for the 
gowns of our wives and daughters ; 
he gives us broad cloths and narrow, 
and woollen fabries of other sorts for 
our coats, trousers, waistcoats, blan- 
kets, and such like; hesupplies us with 
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stockings, shoes, hats, cravats. Every 
article that is used in the furnishing 
of our houses,—our window-curtains, 
bed-curtains, carpets, chair-covers, 
arethe produceofhisloom. Now, who 
are they that consume these different 
articles chiefly? Does the country 
gentleman, with his rental of five thou- 
sand a-year, expend half'as much upon 
the clothing of his own person as a 
spruce clerk in the Admiralty, or a 
ieasien in Howell and James's ? 
And when you look to the farmer, 
what is his every-day costume? A 
shooting-jacket, which lasts him on an 
average five years—a pair of corduroy 
breeches—leather gaiters and high- 
lows—to work his way through 
which will take him three years at 
the least. It is only on market-days 
and Sunday that he arrays himself in 
his green coat and yellows : and these 
are carefully pulled off and folded 
and laid away again as soon as the 
occasion ceases. Nor is the case 
different if we compare the style of 
dress that prevails among the opera- 
tives, and that which suits the tastes 
and purses of the agricultural la- 
bourers. We venture to say, that 
more money is spent upon wearing 
apparel in any one thriving street in 
Manchester, than in half the purely 
agricultural villages of Lancashire 
put together. And as to the sums 
expended in furniture, compare the 
arlours and bed-rooms of our shop- 
see and dealers with those of the 
tenant-farmers in any county of 
England, and you will find that it 
is the former class which goes most 
frequently, and to the largest amount, 
into the market by tenfold. We 
repeat, then, that though the home 
market be unquestionably more to 
the manufacturer than all the foreign 
markets into which he now makes 
his way, it is a fallacy to contend that, 
therefore, the agriculturalist must be 
his best customer. ‘The fact is, that 
each particular manufacturer, with 
his operatives, and the tradesmen 
who purchase his goods, and the 
shop - boys who sell them, is the 
best customer to another manufac- 
turer, who fabricates goods of a dif- 
ferent description; and that mer- 
chants, lawyers, medical men, clerks 
—the vast number of persons, in 
short, who have no connexion with 
the soil whatever, do more, or, at 
least,“as much, for the whole of the 
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manufacturing classes, as all the 
landlords, tenants, and peasants in 
the kingdom. 

Assuming, then, that the present 
policy of Sir Robert Peel is the 
sound policy,—putting out of view 
the colonies, and forgetting the mi- 
serable way in which they have here- 
tofore been mismanaged,—shutting 
your eyes to the fact that, if you 
want corn, Canada alone will supply 
you, and that Canada, if you deal 
fairly by her, will take more of 
your manufactured goods than all 
the continent of Europe put to- 
gether,—setting all these considera- 
tions aside, and very many more, 
into which, because we are not 
contrasting system with system, but 
thinking of matters to the full as 
momentous, it were out of place 
to enter, we return to the ques- 
tions which we have undertaken to 
answer, namely, Was Sir Robert 
Peel the man to bring forward the 
measure that is now before parlia- 
ment? and, Has he dealt fairly by 
the country, by his party, and b 
himself, in his manner of bringing it 
forward? Our reply in both cases 
is, and must be, a decided negative. 
Sir Robert is not the man by whom 
the free-trade system ought to have 
been proposed to the country for 
adoption. Sir Robert Peel has dealt 
most unfairly by the country, by his 
party, and by himself, in his manner 
of forcing his new-fangled notions to 
a point. Let us explain ourselves. 

We give Sir Robert Peel full cre- 
dit for a conscientious change of 
opinion on the great question which 
is now under discussion in the legis- 
lature. But for such change, indeed, 
his conduct would be quite inex- 
plicable. He has become a free 
trader because he believed that free 
trade would benefit the country ; if 
he had not believed this, he would 
have continued what he was, or was 
supposed to be, when the Conserva- 
tive or Protectionist party brought 
him into power. But Sir Robert 
over-estimated the extent of his 
rights when he assumed that, because 
he was at liberty to alter his own 
mind, and even to support a new 
policy as an individual member of 
parliament, he was, therefore, equally 
at liberty to jump Jim Crow, claim- 
ing all the while to be treated as the 
head of the Conservative party. 
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With his responsibilities as minister 
of the crown, be it observed, we have 
no concern. The sovereign, not the 

ple, must consider that; for the 
etter of the constitution, and, in all 
hands except his own, its spirit like- 
wise, gives to the sovereign the un- 
doubted right of choosing her respon- 
sible ministers. But the responsibility 
even of a queen’s minister to the party 
which he brought together, which 
he reared up, and was or appeared 
to be so proud of, and which he has 
used to accomplished his own ends,— 
that is our concern and the concern 
of more than us, -of the people of 
England, and indeed of all thinking 
men throughout the world. We 
think, therefore, that Sir Robert 
Peel's resignation of office, however 
becoming it might be in the divided 
state of his cabinet, and taking into 
account his own admitted place in 
that cabinet, as the chief of a very 
small minority, was no concession at 
all to public opinion, no compliment 
to the Conservative party, no proof 
that in order to benefit the country 
he was prepared, in obedience to the 
dictates of conscience, to sacrifice 
himself, For see to what the ar- 
rangement tended. Either Sir Ro- 
bert was honest in his resignation of 
office, or he was not. If honest, he 
desired and expected that power 
would pass into other hands; and 
previous communications with his 
colleagues having convinced him that 
among them there was not an indi- 
vidual prepared to undertake the 
formation of a government, it could 
not but be clear to him that he was 
making way for strange events. He 
could not be ignorant that his re- 
tirement from the queen's service 
must lead to the allies in of the 
heads of the party to which his own 
was opposed; in other words, into 
the surrender by the general of that 
position of strength to the enemy 
which the steadiness and good con- 
duct of his troops, not his own in- 
dividual valour, had won. Or if on 
the other hand he were not sincere, 
if he anticipated that Lord John 
Russell would fail as he did in his 
attempt to form a government, was 
not the whole proceeding from first 
to last a farce? And is it not self- 
evident that the chief actor therein 
sought only to throw dust in the 
eyes of the simple, for more than 
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the simple were not to be blinded b 
it? Now, what we contend for is 
this, that in either of these cases Sir 
Robert Peel has taken nothing by 
his motion. His resignation, whether 
it were real or pretended, has not 
saved, and could not save, his politi- 
cal honour. On the contrary, his 
treason to his party, and, let us add, 
to himself, has been aggravated by 
the proceeding; and each new fact 
that comes to light sinks him lower 
and lower in the estimation of the 
world. 

On the night of Monday, the 9th 
of February last, Sir Robert Peel 
made a long speech in defence of 
himself and of his policy. With the 
soundness of his argument—as it 
bore upon the question of free trade 
—we must decline for the present to 
meddle; neither shall we pause to 
examine the taste, good, bad, or in- 
different, wherewith he demolished 
some of the speakers on his own side 
of the house. But of the letter which 
he read to the house, as, it appeared 
to us, with an air of consummate 
triumph and satisfaction, we must 
say one word. If any thing had 
been wanting to complete the wreck 
of the minister's public character, he 
himself, by making public his letter 
to the queen, supplied it. What does 
he think that gentlemen are made of, 
if he expects that they on either side 
can ever again repose the smallest 
confidence in such as he? Was it 
not enough to leave his party in 
the lurch ?—that party, be it ob- 
served, which represented the majo- 
rity of the constituencies, and there- 
fore spake, as is assumed by the 
constitution, the voice of the people; 
but he must needs volunteer his 
assistance to the leader of the oppo- 
site party, in any attack which he 
might make upon arrangements to 
which parliament had consented, with 
extreme reluctance, only a few years 
ago, because its chosen leader, not 
then supposed to be a renegade, had 
suggested them? Positively we marvel 
while we think of all this. What! 
not only make a boast of deserting 
your principles and your friends,—of 
taking from them, as well as from 
yourself, the prestige of office,—but 
stand up in the house and read, as 
if it had been the production of a 
great mind, a document, wherein you 
declare yourself ready to betray your 
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party still further, by corrupting its 
several members as far as you can, 
and persuading them to vote against 
their judgment, their pledges, their 
consistency, and the interests, or sup- 
posed interests, of the electors who 
sent them to parliament? Positively 
we marvel while we think of all this; 
and have much difficulty in persuad- 
ing ourselves that we are awake. 

ut we have not yet done with 
this part of our subject. Sir Robert 
Peel, it appears (at least so we under- 
stood his great speech of the 9th of 
February to state), is not now, for 
the first time, taken by the beauty of 
a free-trade system. He has long been 
convinced that protection to native 
industry is a mistake, and would 
have willingly thrown it overboard, 
the Corn-laws going with it, a dozen 
years ago, had he known how. In 
the name of common sense and com- 
mon integrity, why, then, did he not 
tell us so? What was his object in 
strengthening the hands of Lord 
Grey's and Lord Melbourne's admi- 
nistrations, in the opposition which 
they offered, year by year, to Mr. 
Villiers’ motion? Why, when the 
latter cabinet exhibited symptoms of 
yielding, and was accused of coquet- 
ting with the Anti-Corn-law League, 
did he denounce and hold up to the 
ridicule of the world men whom he 
could not but respect, and opinions 
towards which his own, as he now 
confesses, were verging ? And finally, 
in 1841, when Lord John Russell 
plucked up courage to make a move, 
why did Sir Robert Peel withstand 
him? Was it because the leader of 
the Whigs did not go far enough? 
Was it the fixed duty, and not the 
inroad upon the principle of protec- 
tion to the home grower, that he 
objected to? He now tells us that 
it was; and we, in our turn, are 
forced to tell him that we are 
puzzled which to believe, which to 
discredit,—his present declarations, 
or his past proceedings,—for there 
is neither consistency nor the shadow 
of concord between them. 

The repeal of the Corn-laws, and 
the removal of protection from cur 
heavily-taxed manufacturers and ar- 
tisans, may be a wise thing. We are 
not now arguing to the contrary: 
but of this there can be no doubt, 
that measures such as these never 


ought to have been proposed by Sir 
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Robert Peel,—no, not even if the 
effect of his holding back had been 
to postpone the desirable consum- 
mation to a period indefinitely re- 
mote; for, apart from all other con- 
siderations, it is self-evident that, 
— Sir Robert — to be the 
only man oe of influence 
muh both within and without 
the house, to carry these measures, 
the country cannot yet be ripe for 
them. Let the country only desire 
some great change in the manner of 
conducting its public affairs, and 
there is no need of a Peel, or of any 
other great name, to bring it about. 
Look at the Reform-bill,—who car- 
ried that? Was it Peel, or the party 
of which Peel was a leader? No: 
the country, disgusted by what it 
believed to be the abandonment of 
all principle among the Tory chiefs, 
—the country, torn and divided by 
factions, to which the yielding policy 
of this same Sir Robert Peel gave 
existence, joined in demanding that 
the constitution should be remodel- 
led, and raising into office a set of 
men whom, up to the year 1830, it 
had treated with marvellously slight 
respect, trod under foot Peel, Wel- 
lington, Eldon, Lyndhurst, and car- 
ried its point. If, then, it be the fact 
that no living statesman, except Sir 
Robert Peel, would be able to accom- 
plish a repeal of the Corn-laws, we 
want no surer proof that the time 
for repealing these laws is not come. 
The laws, we doubt not, will be re- 
pealed now; and we hope, and are 
willing to believe, that both they 
who clamour for the repeal, and their 
opponents who resist it, will be sur- 
prised at the slight difference that 
will be occasioned thereby in the 
condition of the different classes of 
society. But be the consequences 
what they may, the moral nature of 
this act is not changed. The repeal 
of the Corn-laws will, if carried, be 
carried by a fraud, and the man who 
carries them does so at the cost of his 
political honour. 

If the evils attendant on this most 
unhappy move extended no farther 
than this,—if they ruined only the 
public character of Sir Robert Peel, 
and drove him, as they certainly will, 
into private life-—we should deeply 
lament their occurrence. Sir Robert 
Peel, in spite of all his faults, is a 
great man and a great minister. 
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There is nothing to be compared 
with his eloquence among living 
orators. His mind seems to grasp 
every subject which it takes up, and 
to twist and turn it in all directions; 
and his memory is surprising, both 
in great things and in small. The 
loss of such a man to his country’s 
service will be grievous. Yet we can 
bear it. England has never lacked 
her champions in the hour of need. 
England would be able, we dare say, 
to find a successor for Sir Robert 
Peel, not perhaps so astute in every 
respect, but quite competent to man- 
age the affairs of the nation. Eng- 
land would be able to do this, were 
her present minister taken away 
from her by any one of the causes 
which operate to render places vacant. 
But Sir Robert Peel seems determined 
that when he does fall, as fall he soon 
will, the queen shall find herself 
sorely puzzled where to look for a 
successor. We do not think, for ex- 
ample, that the country would wil- 
lingly consent to receive another 
Whig government. The party which 
agrees so ill with itself, as to be un- 
able to accept power when it is press- 
ed upon it, is not very likely to 
win its way to power through the 
opposition of a body of exasperated 
antagonists. Lords Grey and Pal- 
merston, and the Right Honourable 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, seem 
to us to have knocked the official 
rospects of themselves and their 
riends on the head. Neither, we 
think, considering the exhibition 
which they have just made of them- 
selves, are the debris of the existing 
cabiriet likely to secure the confi- 
dence either of the sovereign or of 
the people. And this brings us to 
another of the hideous features which 
give expression to the present policy 
of Sir Robert Peel. How he has 
managed it we cannot conceive; but 
he certainly has contrived to stultif 
and degrade, and to drag throu h 
the mire, men of whom, up to the 
present moment, we should have felt 
that we had been guilty of sacrilege 
had we written or spoken a word in 
disparagement. The Duke himself,— 
the hero of a hundred fights,—the 
Nestor of the House of Lords,— he 
of the soundest head and the purest 
tongue that ever thought or gave 
expression to the thoughts of man,— 
even he has been prevailed upon to 
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support a measure which he does not 
approve; and to shelter his incon- 
sistency —may we not call it by a 
harsher term ?—under the plea of a 
chivalrous devotion to the queen's 
service! Did ever mortal ears listen 
to such a speech as that wherein his 
grace accounted for his re-appear- 
ance, after a temporary retirement, 
as minister of the crown, before the 
House of Lords? “ Her majesty was 
placed in such a position, that she 
felt herself unable to form a govern- 
ment. What was I to do? I re- 
turned to office,—because [ thought 
and think a great deal more about 
her majesty having a government in 
which she can trust, than about any 
— man’s opinion on the Corn- 
aws, or on any other laws.” Our 
veneration for the duke will not per- 
mit us to offer one word of comment 
upon this declaration; but we must 
confess that we are profoundly igno- 
rant of the spirit of the constitution 
if this be in unison with it. 

The Duke of Wellington is so cir- 
cumstanced, that he may say or al- 
most do any thing. The cabinet is 
not, however, made up absolutely of 
Dukes of Wellington; and though 
his grace will undoubtedly survive 
the blow which he has inflicted on 
his own good name, we are inclined 
to think that no other individual 
connected with the cabinet will es- 
cape thus casily. It appears that 
on the division touching the adop- 
tion or rejection of free-trade po- 
licy, three members of this pre- 
cious cabinet, including the premier, 
voted for and eleven against the 
new-fangled notions. Now what, we 
beg leave respectfully to inquire of 
Sir James Graham, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and Mr. Goulburn, and Lord 
Granville Somerset, is this — Did 
- thing occur to compel a change 
either in the opinions or the policy of 
them, and suchas they? ‘The duke 
feels, perhaps, that were he to aban- 
don Sir Robert Peel, the premier 
would indeed be powerless. With 
the duke would go the entire House 
of Lords; and had the House of 
Lords declared against the measure 
at the outset, we are satisfied that 
not all his powers of persuasion 
would have enabled Sir Robert Peel 
to win for his measure even a first 
reading. He would have broken 
down on the threshold; and then 
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the experiment must have been tried, 
whether or no it was impossible to 
form a government elsewhere than 
from among the Red-tapers on both 
sides. But these other gentlemen, 
are they so little acquainted with the 
true nature of their position as to 
suppose that their secession would 
have impeded Peel’s movement in the 
least, or that there was the smallest 
necessity for their undergoing a self- 
inflicted political martyrdom? We 
must entreat them to lay aside so 
absurd a crotchet. No human being 
eares how they vote or how they 
speak. Their adherence to Peel has 
become a source of weakness — not 
of strength to him: their retirement 
from office might have made them 
something, but it could have done 
no damage whatever to him or to 
his measure. At the same time this 
irreparable mischief has accrued from 
their tergiversation, that confidence 
in all public men is destroyed. The 
premier deceives and disappoints his 
party, — excusing himself by mak- 
ing a frank avowal that his views 
on certain points are changed. ‘The 
majority of his colleagues, having 


shewn that, so lately as November 
last, they had not changed their 
opinions, and could not conscien- 
tiously act against them, return to 
office, after resigning, and falsify 
their own declarations by support- 


ing the premier’s measures. It is a 
harsh thing to say, and a cruel thing 
to feel,—but the recusants of Novem- 
ber last would not be believed upon 
their oaths, were they to swear that 
their free-trade speeches of February 
came from their honest convictions. 
Again, not the least galling part 
of this unworthy business is, that the 
whole British empire is insulted and 
abused by the leaders of two parties, 
almost, perhaps, equally untrust- 
worthy. Looking at events as they 
have occurred, it seems to be the 
settled opinion of Sir Robert Peel on 
the one hand, and Lord John Rus- 
sellon the other, that they are the 
only two men in the kingdom worthy 
to be honoured with the queen’s con- 
fidence. Hence Lord John, when 
the ground is slipping from beneath 
him, advises her majesty to send for 
Sir Robert Peel. ome Sir Robert 
Peel, finding his cabinet restive, ad- 
vises the queen to send for Lord 
John; while Lord John, having tried 
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and failed to form a government, re- 
commends that Sir Robert Peel be 
sent for once more; and, behold, we 
have him once more in Downing 
Street! ‘Thus the fortunes and the 
honour of this great country are 
held, like a pack of cards, in the 
hands of two gamblers, who shuffle 
us all backwards and forwards just 
as they please, and tell us that if 
they were to lay us down there is 
nobody in England capable of play- 
ing out the game. Now we beg to 
assure them that they are mistaken. 
Clever men we admit them to be— 
eminent men, if you prefer the term, 
standing as far above the hack states- 
men of their respective factions as the 
dome of St. Paul’s stands above the 
church-towers in the City. But, not- 
withstanding all this, it is our honest 
belief that we can play our own game 
for ourselves; and very sincerely do 
we wish that both would give us the 
opportunity of trying. Moreover 
the insult, for an insult we hold it 
to be, touches men of all ranks and 
stations in society. Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell have no 
more right to denounce the possible 
elevation of Mr. Cobden to a seat 
in the cabinet, than they have to 
sneer at the Duke of Buckingham or 
the Duke of Richmond, as if they 
were wanting in the talents and 
awe that are needed for high poli- 
tical station. And if it be true, as 
we have heard it whispered, that one 
reason which induced Peel and his 
colleagues to resume office was, “ that 
her majesty might not fall into the 
hands of the League,” we must sa 
that any thing more unconstitutional, 
as well as unwise, was never said or 
done by public men, since public 
men came into existence. 

But we have not yet done with 
Sir Robert Peel and his cabinet, and 
their measure. If we are to believe 
the premier, the plan on which he is 
now proceeding is not that which 
he originally proposed to his col- 
leagues ; the dread of an impending 
famine (God knows whence conveyed 
to him), and a knowledge that the 

tato crop was very bad in Ire- 
and, induced him to propose in No- 
vember last that the ports should 
be opened, and that arrangements 
should be made while things were in 
this state for getting rid of the Corn- 
laws altogether. ‘There was wisdom 
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as well as moral courage in this,— 
assuming the premises on which the 
idea rested to be sound. When fa- 
mine comes, or while it threatens, all 
laws must give way; and supposing 
Sir Robert Peel to have been ho- 
nestly convinced that a calamity so 
frightful hung over the nation, he 
could not do less than propose that 
it should be met by giving every 
facility to the importation of foreign 
grain. But what has he actually 
done? His colleagues would not 
consent to open the ports; he could 
not bring them over, even on this 
point, to his way of thinking; he, 
therefore, declares his intention to 
resign office, and to a man they re- 
sign likewise. This is very consi- 
derate in them ; very complimentary, 
after a fashion. It reminds us of 
the generosity of school-boys, who, 
when they are going to be flogged, 
always make a point of getting as 
many of their companions into the 
same scrape as they can. But, lo 
and behold! the noble act of self- 
devotion won't do. ‘The other gam- 


bler cannot manage the cards, and 
they come back 


ain into the hands 
of Sir Robert. What follows? He 
is now doubly armed. He goes to 
his friends, of course and says, *“ Now, 
my good fellows, you see how the 
land lies; I must be prime-minister. 
There is nobody to fill my place; 
and, convinced as I am that famine 
is at the door, I must open the ports. 
Are you willing now to sanction the 
measure, because if you are not, [ 
must find others who will?” Was 
this the premier’s argument? We 
cannot tell; but this the whole world 
knows, that, if used, the argument 
availed nothing. It seems, on the 
contrary, to have been met (that is, 
if it were spoken), by a rejoinder after 
this fashion: “ My good fellow, this 
famine is all blarney. We don't 
believe a word of it, and we don't 
believe that you believe it either. 
What you want is free trade; and 
so, rather than lose our monopoly of 
office or let in Cobden, we will consent 
to the abolition of the Corn-laws: but 
we cannot permit the ports to be 
opened now, nor our Corn-laws to go 
in a moment.” Accordingly the fa- 
mine, with the arrangements which 
were to meet and obviate the evils 
occasioned by it, are postponed; and 
a measure is concocted, which, if we 
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may judge by the time that has been 
required to carry it to a second read- 
ing in the House of Commons, is likely 
to furnish members with a subject of 
debate till the new potato crop shall 
have been housed, and perhaps eaten. 

Meanwhile the effect produced 
upon all the relations of social life 
in this country, by the proposal of 
such a measure by such a minister, 
is most deplorable. It has led to 
the severance, perhaps to the de- 
struction, of the ties of kindred and 
connexion; to the array of tenants 
against landlord, brother against bro- 
ther, father against son. The late 
contest for South Nottinghamshire, 
presents to our eyes the saddest spec- 
tacle on which we have ever looked. 
Not that we ourselves have much 
sympathy with the excessive alarm 
of the agricultural interests. We 
hope, and indeed believe, that in the 
changes and chances of times and 
seasons, all things will find their just 
level; we are confident that, since 
the battle must be lost, it were better 
to withdraw from the contest with a 
good grace, and instead of filling 
the heads of tenants and labourers 
with notions of impending ruin, and 
of course of falling rents, to direct 
the energies which are thus wasted 
to the encouragement of agriculture 
as a science. For, indeed, we have 
no nervous dread of foreign compe- 
tition, and are therefore ready to 
say with Mr. Cobden, that the great 
error in Sir Robert Peel's measure 
is that it prolongs anxiety and dis- 
trust, by putting off for three years 
arrangements which might just as well 
be effected at once. If there be no 
absolute famine, there is, unquestion- 
ably, a defective crop elsewhere than 
in Great Britain; indeed we are in- 
clined to think, that while foreign 
nations suffer a good deal from this 
deficiency, our own share of the 
burthen is a light one. But the 
cases may be reversed three years 
hence; and if they be, and there 
come pouring in upon us all the 
surplus produce of the world, then 
indeed the shock given to agricul- 
tural confidence may be a serious 
one. On the other hand, suppose 
the Corn-laws to be repealed now— 
now when we have supplies suffi- 
cient, or nearly so, at home, and 
foreign powers have no surplus, or 
next to none, wherewith to over- 
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whelm us, time and opportunity will 
be afforded to adjust matters between 
landlords and tenants to their mutual 
satisfaction. For these, among other 
reasons, we should have been well 

leased had Sir Robert Peel, since 

e must needs take the initiative, 
fairly belled the cat, and declared 
for an immediate repeal. However, 
that is a point comparatively of small 
consequence. The matter really to 
be lamented, both in the measure and 
in the manner of working it, is the 
frightful influence which it is exer- 
cising towards the dislocation of so- 
ciety. For feuds between fathers 
and sons are at once more bitter, and 
a thousand fold more lasting in their 
effects, than any mere squabble of 
factions. The future duke who 
fights the present, will probably win 
the battle in the end; for, in the 
order of nature, he may be expected 
to survive his father. But such a 
victory will bring him, personally, 
no great satisfaction ; and it well tell 
forcibly against the tenants who 
may have served under his father’s 
banner against him. How could Sir 


Robert Peel commit so grievous an 


outrage on nature as to permit Lord 
Lincoln, at this crisis, to change his 
office ? 

In like manner we perceive and 
deplore the beginnings, in such con- 
tests as these, of absolute anarchy. 
Whigs and Radicals may condemn, 
as much as they please, family power 
and hereditary respect: but we look 
upon both as essential to the well- 
being of society in a country like 
this, where the law holds all men to 
be equal. What right-minded per- 
son, for example, would desire, be- 
cause of a little obstinacy or blind- 
ness in one duke, to root up and 
overthrow for ever the influence of 
the Dukes of Rutland or New- 
castle in their own neighbourhoods ? 
Yet the sluices are struck through 
which, in many quarters, the flood is 
to rush; and a very sanguine mind 
must that be which anticipates that, 
once fairly opened, there will be 
strength enough any where to close 
them again. 

But what would we have had Sir 
Robert Peel to do? Moved to a 
particular course by a sense of duty, 
was he, because of pledges of old 
standing, to hold back from it? Was 
he who felt that the time had come 
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for effecting a complete change in 
the commercial and fiscal manage- 
ment of this country, to be deterred, 
through deference to the opinions of 
a party, from attempting to accom- 
plish it? We answer, that till he 
should have altogether changed his 
own position, he was deterred from 
taking any step of the kind. He 
had not only no right to entrap and 
mystify, and mislead the present par- 
liament, but, before coming forward 
in the character of an avowed free- 
trader, he was bound, in our opinion, 
to have retreated for a season into 
private life. Not only his place in 
the cabinet, but his seat in the legis- 
lature ought to have been resigned; 
and even these steps, had he played the 
lofty game, would have been but 
supplemental to others. We don't 
care at what period Sir Robert Peel 
may have begun to surrender up his 
mind to the soft enticements of the 
political economists. Whether it were 
three years ago, or six, or nine, that 
misgivings on the subject of a re- 
strictive policy arose within him, he 
ought to have communicated the 
fact then to his political friends; for 
it is sheer nonsense to think of go- 
verning a free country like this by a 
system of mystification. The people, 
or if not the people, their represen- 
tatives, have a right to be told what 
the minister proposes to do with 
them and their property, ere he ma- 
ture his plan; and till the minister 
of the crown, whoever he may be, 
understands this, he will never be 
able to govern the country plea- 
santly. See how entirely the system 
of secretiveness has failed of ef- 
fecting, in this instance, its intended 
object. Has Sir Robert carried his 
measure by a coup de main? has he 
any chance of carrying it, except 
after much acrimonious dispute and 
agitation? But suppose another 
course had been taken, what might 
not have followed? We are not 
prepared to say that the members of 
the Agricultural Association could 
have been talked over at any time 
by Sir Robert Peel. Probably many 
of them would have been deaf as the 
adder both to his arguments and to 
his persuasions; but, at all events, 
had he moved about among them, or 

thered them by little knots about 
im, and opened his mind now on 
this topic, now on that, their atten- 
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tion would have been awakened, and 
they would have gone to the con- 
sideration of the great question with 
fewer popes than confessedly ob- 
scure their perceptions of it now. But 
Sir Robert Peel has never had the 
frankness to act thus. 

Had Sir Robert Peel acted thus, 
even in 1841, and his party forced 
him, nevertheless, into the place 
which he now fills, his great measure 
—for a great measure it is—would 
have been received, even by such as 
now oppose it, in a very different 
temper. Having failed to act thus, 
another course was still open to him. 
Instead of consulting only in the ca- 
binet, he ought to have called the 
heads of the party together, and 
stated to them both his intentions 
and the reasons which led to them. 
If they refused to be convinced, his 
next step should have been to sever 
the connexion that was between 
them; and having effected this, he 
ought to have retired from the House 
of Commons, openly declaring why 
he had done so. His retirement from 

rliament would have gone hand in 

and, of course, with his resignation 
of office; and in all probability the 
very same results would have fol- 
lowed on which we lately looked. 
Lord John Russell, had he tried to 
form a government, must have failed ; 
and then Peel, no longer the head of 
a party, might have been called by 
his sovereign out of the retirement 
into which he had withdrawn. With 
what perfect dignity, with what un- 
blemished honour, might he have 
placed himself under such circum- 
stances at the helm of state, and 
proposed, if he liked it, the very 
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same measure which he is now strug- 
ling to carry against his friends! But 
it is not quite certain that all this 
would have come to pass. With 
Peel out of the way, our belief is, 
that the uncompromising section of 
the cabinet would have constructed 
a government of their own ; and had 
they done so, we see no reason to 
doubt that they would have been 
able to carry it on, at all events, du- 
ring the natural life of the present 
parliament. 

We have elsewhere stated, that it 
was not our intention to discuss the 
comparative merits and demerits of 
Sir Robert Peel's plan. Had it been 
proposed to us by almost any other 
individual in public life, we should 
have sifted its claims upon public 
support to the bottom, and found, as 
indeed we find now, a great deal in 
it to commend. But offered by Sir 
Robert Peel, and argued for by his 
present cabinet, there is every thing 
about it to repel inquiry. That the 
measure will pass, we believe ; that it 
may prove eminently useful to the 
commerce of the country, we more 
than hope; but the giver of the 
boon, if a boon it be, can never 
again be to us what he once was. 
He has ruined himself, and dragged 
after him to political destruction 
every member of the cabinet which 
he has succeeded in making his tool. 
Now, the country cannot stand du- 
plicity of this sort in public men; 
and hence though they continue in 
office, if the present change be to- 
lerated, during the parliament that 
now is, they will find when the 
general election comes, that the 
voices of all partics are against them. 
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